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The oompnation of llils Second Series of Liie liAasLEB Acout roRTSWouTn wna moaHy 
Iho work of the autbor, as is elatefl In the Uiographloa! aketcli by Hon. Wm. H, Y. 
Uackott, Ula lins-long friend, tlial compoieB Ihs Bret chaplor. Slight changes In the telt 
and arraogement were, however, left to Iha diBcrelion of the editor, who lias enfleavored to 
ajlhereaBolotely as posBibie to the origin^ detidle of iho work, studying lixcOl p^rti^ularj 

The plan of tha Second Bertes ia In all respects similar to Uiat of Uio First. Gtallfiea 
hy lis kind reception, the autbot oontlQuedhlaBamhlaa nntUtho closlDg dajsof his life 
with little If any oliange In tlielr character. In the Porlsmoulh Jiiurnal, his newsjjaper, 

thia book credit is due to Mr. John Henrj Bowles, of Erookljn, N. Y. (the Journal's cones- 
pondent '■Ho^o",") in whole or In port for Eambles e», 08, HE, 186, 131, 132, 140 and 141, 
Oiiieta of his Inlireating proauolions are omitted fer want of room. 

LEWIS W. BREWSTEK. 
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BIOGRAPHTCAL SICETCH OF THE AUTHOK : 



BY "WXLLLA-TM H, ~^. ELACKIGTT. 



In offering to the public the second and concluding volume of 
the "Rambles about Portsmouth," it has been thought appro- 
priate to accompany it with a sketch oi the life and character of 
the Author. This idea was suggested by the circumstance that 
the finishing of this volume and the close of his life were con- 
temporaneous. This volume not only .comprises his last work; 
but his last days, so far as his failing strength would allow, 
were occupied and solaced by a ^afeful revision and prepara^- 
tion of it for the press. 

Charles "Wabeeh Buewstee was horn September IS, 1802, in 
Portsmouth, in the bouse on Islington Street, a few rods north of 
that ia which he died. He was the son of Samuel and Mary 
(Ham) Brewster, and a descendant of Elder WJlUam Brewster, 
who came over in the Mayflower. 

Few have excmpUfied better than Mr. Brewster, in life and 
conversation, the principles and character of his distinguished an- 
cestor. Few have ever more fully embraced, and iived by, those 
precepts — religious and political — which made Elder Brewster 
and his associates exiles from home, and the founders of a great 
nation. Few have more firmly and successfully shaped for 
themselves a life and character independent of surrounding circum- 
stances. So much did his fife spring out of inward principles, that 
he was to some extent unmoved by the enterprises and fashions of 
the times in which he lived and labored. It was, perhaps, owing 
to this circums^tance that his life was what is usually regarded as 
an uneventful one. Alth&ugh it was one of ceaseless and syste- 
matic toil, it was wanting in that restless and expansive activity 
which have made or marred so many fortunes. He always had 
his home in one and the same spot, — rarely went abroad; and 
this turn, of mind, in connection with the regularity required and 
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10 EAMBLE3 ABOUT PORTSMOUTH, 

formed by the publication of a weekly journal, centered and in- 
tensified his interest in his occupation, his home and town. It was 
because he did not roam abroad, that he rambled so perseveringly 
and so satisfactorily at home. It was because he lived so entire- 
ly by the inward light, that he avoided those foibles which check- 
er, and those enterprises which modify, the lives of most men. 
It was because he delighted and to some extent lived in the past, 
that the public are favored with this and the preceding volume. 
It was because in his tastes and aspirations he was iinhke most 
men, and sought a fact as resolutely as he would adhere to a 
principle; because he hesitated at no toil which would establish 
a date, or illustrate a character ; because he would take as 
much pains to authenticate an anecdote as Audubon to find a new 
bird, — that we have an accurate and trustworthy account of the 
men and events of past times— a work which will inseparably con- 
nect the name of Oharles W. Brewster with the history of Ports- 
mouth and the State. 

I applied to the schoolmates of Mr. Brewster for some ac- 
count of his boyhood and youth. One of them replied, that it 
" was so even that there was nothing to relate, except that he 
was better and more sedate than the other boys," Another said: 
" II is boyhood was as even and regular as his subsequent life." 
He first attended the school of " Aunt Betsey" Lakeman, a well 
known teacher of young children, sixty years ago. He then at- 
tended the North School, taught by Deacon Enoch M. Clark, 
and subsequently the school taught by Mr. Taft, in what was 
then called the Brick School-house, on State Street. The last 
school he attended was that of the late Henry Jackson, in 1817- 
Having compietcd, under the tuition of Mr. Jackson, his school 
education, in his sixte'enlh year, on the 16th day of February, 
18:3, he began to learn the business of a printer in the office of 
the "Portsmouth Oracle," then published by Charles Turell, 
and his connection with that paper continued from that day 
unlil his death, — a period of more than half a century. At 
the end of that time Stephen H. Simes was the only person 
then remaining in business on Market Street, who was in business 
there in the early years of his apprenticeship on that street, 
'i'he first manuscript he put in type was an article written by 
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the late Dr. Burroughs, who afterwards became a frequent and 
valued contributor to his paper. 

Mr, Brewster was one of the earliest, as well as one of the most 
valued acquaintances that I made when I first came to Ports- 
mouth in April, 1822. He was at that time foreman in the 
officnof the Portsmouth Journal, then edited by Nath'l A, Haven, 
Jr., ar.d published by the late Mr, Turell, About that time his 
intimate associates were Tobias H. Miller, who then kept a book- 
store on Congress Street ; Ammi R, H. Fernald, thea a clerk in 
the store of Shadrach Robinson, Jr., on Bow Street ; George 
Dearborn, then a clerk in the book-store of Harrison Gray Si. Ebea 
L. Chilis, on Pleasant Street; Bray U. Siraes, aclerkin the store 
of M, B. Trundy, on that part of Market Street then called Fore 
Street ; and the writer of this sketch. Two other gentlemen, 
who afterwards became distinguished members of Congress, 
about this time also were our acquaintances, — Francis O. J. 
Smith and John R, Reding, the latter of whom was for a short 
time in the office of the Portsmouth Journal, and the former then 
published a paper to which Mr. Brewster occasionally contributed. 
The entrance to the ofBce of the Portsmouth Journal was from 
what was then Lunt's Court, opening into Market Street, about 
■where 0. H. Mendum & Co.'s store now is. At this time it was 
the fashion for apprentices, as well as law-students, to work even- 
ings. It was my practice, upon, leaving Mr. Bartlett's office 
toward ten o'clock on Friday evenings, to go into the Journal 
office and make a friendly call upon Mr. Brewster ; see him "work 
off" (as be called it,) the inside of ttie .loumal, and ascertain 
if any article which he or I had previously written had passed the 
editorial ordeal. He had schooled himself in writing for the press 
before he began to edit. He worked a hand press, which required 
two energetic pulls for each impression, and three or four hours of 
severe labor to priut the whole inside of the paper. He usually 
worked, on Friday evening, til! midnight, and the paper was dis- 
tributed on Saturday morning. When making such calls, it often 
happened that one or more of the above-named friends were 
present, and one at least, at times, aided him in his work and was 
quite '-.spert in inking the types. During his apprenticeship, and 
until ho became propraetor of the Journal, in his walk from the 
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office to liis home, lie passed by, or in sight of, every Law ofilcs 
in town. That of Jeremiah Mason was over the southern part of tho 
First National Bank, with Geo, M. Mason, Lory Odell, John Eiwyn, 
Charles W. Cutter, S. P. Long, Hampden Gutts, Thomas CuiTicr, and 
Wm. A.Walker, as studente at law; Levi Woodbury's, over tho 
northern part of the same Bank, with Franklin Peirce, John Thompson 
and Jos. W. White as students ; Ichabod Eartlett'a, at the corner of 
Market and Bow streefca, with Wm. H. Y. Hackett and Francis 0. 
J. Smith as students; Nathaniel A. Haven, Jr. 's, at the corner of 
Market and Congress streets, with Alfred W, Hayen as a student ; 
Edward Cutta's, on the same corner, with J. Trask Woodbury as a stu- 
dent, and Wm, Claggett's, with Jonas Cutting as a student ; Samael 
Cushman's, where the Aqueduct Company's office now is, on Market 
Square ; and Jamea Smith's, in the Piseataqua House. Peyton E, 
Freeman's office was lieu a little norUi of the Journal office, 

Several of these young gentlemen contributed to some one of the 
newspapers in town, and in this way became acquainted with Mr. 
Brewster. During his apprenticeship he wrote more frequently for 
other papers than for that with which he was connected. He took 
pains with his articles, regarding the exercise as a preparation for 
the position of an editor. He put most of Mr. Haven's editorial ar- 
ticles into type, and had an admiration forhia style as a writer, and a 
veneration for his character as a man, traces of which were seea in 
his subsequent writings and life. 

In July, 1825, Mr. Brewster and Tobias H. Miller assumed the 
joint proprietorship of the Journal, This connection w^ maintained 
for about ten years, when, in 1835, he became sole proprietor and edi- 
tor. In 1853 he associated with him his son, Lewis W. Brewster, in 
these positions, who upon his father's death became sole proprietor. 
Mr, Brewster married, May 13, 1828, -Mary Oilman, daughter of 
Ward and Hannah Oilman. They had nine children. His wife and 
four of their children, Lewis W., Charles G., Mary G. and Helen A. 
G-., survive him. At about the time of his marriage he became a 
member of the North (Congregational) Church, a position which he 
adorned through the remainder of his life. 

To the Journal he gave hia thoughts, hia labors and his talents, 
Tiie forty-three volumes of that pper, commencing in 1825 and end- 
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ing in 1868, are at once tie record of his industry, the illustration of 
his taste, tho photograph of his character, hia real hiography. Dur- 
ing the whole of that period he was the principal writer, and every 
volume, every number, shows his taate as a printer, his ability as a 
writer, and his discriminating judgment in making eeleetionis. It 
has been well remarked, that the suceess of an editor depends quite as 
much on what he keeps out of his columns, as on what be puts into 
them. It would be difficult to 6nd a newspaper more free froiu every 
thing offensive to good taste. He aimed to make, and he did make, 
hia Journal a good and valued family paper. Although it was always 
decided in its political principles, yet it supported them in a manner 
so free from bitterness, and was in other respects so judiciously 
managed, that it went into many families in which there was no sym- 
pathy with its politics. 

Although bis paper was the organ, in this part of the State, of the 
party to which he belonged, and although he gave to hia party a. firm 
and uniform support, yet he found more satisfaction in getting up the 
miscellaneous than the political part of his paper. I have called 
upon him more than once in the midst of an exciting - political cam- 
paign, and found him absorbed in writing a " Ramble, " or delighted 
with an ancient manuscript, or some scrap of history or biography. 

lu the early part of bis editorial experience, while the matter for 
his paper, during the week, was being put into type, he was arranging 
in bis mind the location of it for the making up of his paper. Every 
article was thus assorted and located, by a rule as inflexible as that 
by which the naturalist classifies animals. And when on Friday he 
began to make up bis paper, each article fell into its as-sigiied place 
as regularly as the types of which it was composed fell, when dis- 
tributed, into their proper boxes. 

Mr. Brewster did not regard his paper oaly or chiefly as a mean.s 
of making an income, but he viewed it as an instrument through 
whioh be waa to perform important social duties. He felt as much 
responsible for the influence that his Journal exerted upon the com- 
munity as for bis personal example in his iiimily or upon hia employ- 
ees. And he used every available means to make his influence felt for 
good. He thought not only the tone of his paper should be pure, but 
he believed that a correct style in arranging the matter, and boaufy 
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in tke printicg, aided in improving tKe taste and elevating the morals 
of liis readers. He not only made the duties, toils and routine of life 
miniBter to the formation of hia own high character, but he also made 
them the medium of a healthful and heneficent influence upon others. 

The publication of a weekly newspaper for a half-century tenda to 
form habila of regularity and routine. In him the tendency to regu- 
larity pre-existed ; his occupation merely dereloped and established 
it. The idea that be could he away from hia newspaper appeared not 
to have occurred to him. It would bo safe to say that in forty-three 
years he was not absent from hia office on Eriday at the making up 
of his paper, more than a doieu tituea. He allowed himself no relaxa- 
tion. He did not seem to desire any. He found his pleaaure in his 
toil, his relasation in his duty, and his happiness in his home. Ha 
did not carry the cares of bnsiness or the unfinished labors of the day 
to the fireside. Like most editors, he worked most easily and freely 
at his office-desk. Hia office was bat a little mote than two thousand 
feet from his house, and yet he walked more than the distance i-ound 
the globe between those two localities. He was rarely seen in any 
street, except in that which led either to the church or to his office. 
He wa3 as regular in attending church on Sunday, as he was in pub- 
lishing his paper oa Saturday. Although not averse to iuiprove- 
ments, his tendency was to adhere to old liabits, old principles, old 
friends, old books, and old ways of making money. For more than 
forty years he occupied the same office, and the same dwelliog-house. 
He recently said, in his " Fifty Tears in a Printing Office," that one 
of the first paragrapla he ever put into type was, — " The follies of 
youth are drafts on old age, payable ibrty years afler date, with in- 
terest." I'ew men so auceessfuUy escaped this kind of drafts. His 
youth was as free from foibles os his manhood from faults. 

Through life he avoided every thing unbefitting a good man, as well 
from taste as from principle. He loved the bea\itifiil in nature, art, 
and character. To him it was another name for purity. No one 
among us esei-ted a better, few a wider influence. It was not so 
much a demonstrative power, a sudden effort which invited public 
attention, as a quiet, persevering, efiective influence, which gained and 
grew with advancing years — the blended influence of character and 
iictiou, which benefitted the object more than it revealed the cttuge. 
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To the benevolent organisations he gave his sympathy and cordial 
and liberal co-operation, For more than half his life-timo he was 
the Secretary of the Howard Benevolent Society, one of the beat 
charitable orgaiiizations in the city, and for many years Treasurer of 
the Portsmoath Bible Society, He was for some time Superintendent 
of the Sunday School connected with the North Church. 

The "Itambles about Portsmouth" were a labor of love, and, while 
iodicatiug the direction of bis reading, they afiord a fair and favora- 
ble specimen of his style and taste. Plain Anglo-Sason language 
flowed naturally from bis pen. He commanded an easy and direct 
mode of exprepsion, which formed an excellent narrative style. A 
pleasing sto y 1 t t m Iw y tt te I h m H d 

it from the p t d 1 t t f b h m by th pi f I 

mould in win bh astf Itiswtlyfmkd radt 
however, tbtb ddtbtptt f^ g d top 

fiction. Wht w flhfl gn <nl y 

from him w th 1 1 j, ta p d h Th w th i t h 

niorofthech 1 th hllfy ftb b t 

His labor bt. gl phlttondte d It 

as materials foi history was such as no man would perform unless his 
1 atw inbiswoik These aiticles were onginally prepared for 
an 1 1 ubliished in his paper and wcie compiled thiougb many years, 
f m all a ceasible souicea manuscnpts letters family records, city 
d Id newspapers old deeds wills tombstones and the reeol- 
1 t n f aged people who have pjssed twiy He was a long time 
n U t ng the matenals— some parts of a "Ramble' would be 
p p d years before a fact or incident necessary to complete it was 
obta n d He compared the statement of one aged person with that of 
an th nd, when to bo found, consulted contemporaneous accounts 
an I 1 nts as well as collateral facts. Among others, bo often 
con e d with, and obtained important facts from, the following 
named persons : 

Capt Daniel Femald, born Not, 19,1767, died Mar. 7, 1866, age 99, 
Renald Femald, born Apr. 13, 1T52, died Apr. 10, 1844, age 92. 
Daniel P. Drown, born June, 1784, died Mar' 24, 1863, age 80. 
Benjamin Akorman, born Feb. 3, 1776, died Feb. 20, 1867, age 91. 
Mary Brewster, born Feb. 15, 1775, died May 2, 1866, age 91. 
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Billiard Fitegerald, born Sept. 14, 1771, died Nov. 24, 1858, age ST. 
OliYCr P. Kennard, now living. 
George G-. Brewster, now living. 

From these and other sources lie obtained merely tlie elements, — 
the data and crude material front wliich he worked. But as piled up 
on his desk, stowed away in drawers, or bouad up for future use, tliey 
no move resembled a "Ramble," as the reader now sees it, than the 
paper-maker's unoleansed raga resembled the fair siieet upon which it 
is printed. Those unacquainted with like undertakings can form no 
adequate idea of the labor, patience and perseverance necessary to 
prosecute sueh a work, — of the interruptions and delays which attend 
it, — the research and discrimiuation requisite to discover and repro- 
duce a trait of character, a telling anecdote or incident, or to confirm 
or confute a tradition, la all this the family aiid friends of Mr. 
Brewster saw him often employed for years. But much of the inward 
work, which was from time to time, amidst the cares and toils of life, 
moulding tb tt th elaborated into narratives so life-like, so 
attractive 1 tlen to remind one of the writings of Wash- 

ington Ir g g tward token of its process. The structure 

of these n t wb h is the blending of history, biogiaphy and 
romantic d nt ad stitutes the great merit ind ittractiveness 
of both 1 lum f th llambles," was in preparition while the 
writer appeared to others to be doing something el&e or nothmg, — 
walking the street, making up his paper, or sitting by the fi^reaide. 

Mr.- Bretvster was a man of marked ability, untiling indostiy, and 
high-toned character, but Of dif&dect and retiring habits. He was 
called, literally called, to Sll several positions of trust. At the time 
of his death he was one of the Trustees of the Portsmouth Savings 
Bank. He served for two years as President of the Mechanics and 
Manufacturers Aescciation, He Was for thirty-four years Secretary of 
the Howard Benevolent Society, was for several ySars in one or the 
other branch of the City Government, was Bfepresentative in the State 
Legislature in 1846-7, and ia 1850, with Gov. Goodwin and Ichabod 
Bartlett, was a delegate from Ms ward to the Convention to amend 
the State Oonstitution, He declined being candidate for other posi- 
tions, among them that of Mayor. In these and the other positions 
which he filled, he discharged his duties with diligence and ability, 
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and to g^HSta! aooeptanoe. He occasionalij delirered addresses before 
the Lyceum, the Aasociatjon of Vihiah he was President, and other 
public bodies. These addresses were always heard with pleasure, aud 
were marked by good taste and sound thought. 

He was not only a good writer, as his forty-three volumes of the 
Portsmouth Joarnai and his two volumes of Rambles will abundantly 
show, but he was an historian,alecturer, abiographer andapoet. His 
favorite reading was biography and poetry. He was very discriminat- 
ing and just in his biographical sketches of prominent men and of his 
townsmein. He had considerable poetic ability which he esoroised 
too rarfely. fie occupies a prominent position in the " Poets of 
Portsmouth," from which volume is selected, as here appropriate, the 
following Eamble in ihyme ; 

THIS "VTiJS'E onr the n"or.tii CHXJiici-i. 

Tbe vane of Oie Norm ChnroU bore the aala of 1733, when a was put up, Itwnsnol, 
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It was formerly the custom among the publishers of newapapers, 
to circulate, in or with thenumher of tke paper issued ontho first of 
January in each year, a poetical address to their patrons, ciilled the 
Carrier's Address. Many years ago, and while the late Isaac Hill 
published the New Hampshire Patriot, he offered a set of Sir Walter 
Scott's Poetical Works for the heat "Carrier's Address" for the then 
approaching first of January. Mr. Brewster with several otliers com- 
peted for this priae. Among the many Addresses offered was one to 
which Mr. Hill, himself a poet, gave the decided preference, and it 
waa the same to which the Committee afterwai-ds awarded tlie prize. 
Mr. Hill, supposing the successful Address to have been the produc- 
tion of a lady, remarked that this circumstance would somewhat mod- 
erate the disappointment of the unsuccessful competitors. When the 
award was made and the opening of the envelope revealed JVtr. Brews- 
ter as the writer, Mr, Hill was quite as much disappointed as any of 
the authors of the "rejected addresses." He was not more surprised 
to find that the prize was not to bo given to a lady than that it was to 
be given to an editor and a political opponent. The reader will see that 
he judged much better of the merits than of the source of the success- 
ful Address, The pi-ize was duly forwarded, and Is now a cherished 
treasure in the library of the family oi Mr. Brewster, 

This successful Address was the " History of News — Birth of the 
Press;" and it is presented here as being appropriate, alike from its 
origin and subject, to the profession of the writer, and as giving a fair 
specimen of his poetical writings. 

HISTORY OB- JNTE^VT'S, 13IR.TI-I OIP THE 3?K"I!:SS. 

Lo I when Uia Eternal plnnnod his wise ieaign, 

GrsEkted eartb, and. like hie EDiile bSDien, 

With Bplenaor, beauty, milduess, deolced Iho slrios,— 
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BntSettor news tiy fir aid Aa»m toir, 
■When woman's voloe first halloa hie mpturcd our,— 
Kews which, in later dayn. full ivell ws know, 
llshteno lite'B load otraany a heavy woe. 

But eoarce oar aommon pamnt rosa from euth, 
Inhaled tlie breath of life, and Eve had birth, 

Dispelled their joy, oonlent, and pnriiy : 
Then aEonlzlBS Nature bronght to view ' 
Jlla nlilcli fnEden'Bhowerathoy never knoiT! 



But, though Ignobly hom, to eeek ne 're prone 
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Bad news abundant eIqos has filled onr world 
"War's bloody gmtmenla oft hftie been untnrled,- 
THe kindi; parent oft been exiled to yield 
riie eajthly hope lo dye the ensanguined Beld ; 
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From necessity and practice Mr, Brewster early acquired the habit 
of writing rapidly. He also had tlie power of abstraction, and tho 
ourreut of hia thoughts and the preparation of his editorial matter 
were not disturbed or impeded by the clatter of a printing office. He 
wrote, as he iived, from the light within. Sedate and retiring as he 
was, he had a fiind of humor and wit which he sought rather to repress 
than eshibit, but which at times enlivened his friemSs and his paper. 
His habits and tastes made him averse to newspaper controversy. 
What editor in the country, of his extended experience, has so gener- 
ally avoided it ? When ibrcod into it, however, he was quick to 
"make the opposer beware" of whom he had attacked, His criticisms 
were pungent, his wit not seldom caustic. He undoubtedly possessed 
great powers of sarcasm. That they ware used so sparingly, and never 
by way of display, but invariably in defence of what he was convinced 
was the right, or in exposing error and deceit, is characteristic of the 
man. 

Mr. Brewster, like many of our prominent and able men, was edu- 
cated in a printing office and at the editor's desk. There is something 
in the constant and powerful pressure upon an American editor — obliging 
him to record and comment upon the fevents as they occur, and to 
discuss those principles which are growing and ripening in the public 
mind and bringing him daily to a searching osaminatioii of the moral, 
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social, economiea] and political problema whicli crowd and succeed each, 
fltUer with such rapid suooessiofl— that tends to quieten his powers and 
concentrate his energies ; to give a decisive and practical cast to his 
character, and to force him into prominence and success. 

This pressure developed Mr, Brewster. He was naturally retiring — 
anwillbg to he hefore the public. His position compelled him to 
write; and he was found in this, as well as in all other positions in 
which he was placed, equal to the demands made upon hira. This 
jJisoipline made him a good and able writer and author and a successfiil . 
business man, and gave him the tastes and hahita Qf a scholar, a wide 
influence and a high position. The life of an editor makes some per- 
sona aggressive and irritable. But Mr. Brewster yielded to no 
such influence. He never alienated a friend or made an enemy. 
He early formed a plan of life, and faithfully acted upon it to the end. 
He was more anxious to be right than to be thought so ; more intent 
upon doing his duty than in obtainuig the reward for it ; thought 
more of publishing a good than a profitable paper — more of being a 
useful than a prominent man, And at his death the univeraal feeling 
of respect for his memory, was Lis best eulogy. 

But the great, rounded and ripened feature in Mr. Brewster's char- 
actor, that which as years parsed over him in his quiet walk of labor 
and usefulness, gained, deepened and fijied the public confidence and 
respect, was his integrity and purity. He was a remarkable man, 
not only for his industry and ability, his purity and success, but for 
his self-culture and wise self-control. His life was harmonious and 
Bymmetrical, His impulses were so under subjection that he appeared 
not BO much to resist temptations as to avoid them. He was so dili- 
gent in the line of duty that he had as little opportunity as inclinatiou 
to depart from it. Such a life, sweetening and cementing the domes* 
tic and social relations, was as full of happiness as of beauty. He 
died as calmly and serenely as he had lived, in the enjoyment of 
the affectionate respect of his townsmen and of the public. 

To a neighbor, and life-long friend, who in taking leave of 
him a few evenings before his death referred to his approaching 
end, he said, "It matters not whether to-morrow finds me in this worlij 
or the nest," A few hours before bis death, as I approached his 
bed-side to take leave of him, he made me sit down, and thcjj "with 
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labored breath reminded me of our life-long intimacy, and of the 
pleasure it had heen to him. And as he calmly gave mo his band and 
Bwd, "Good bye, I shall not be alive to-morrow," he was the only one 
tinaiOTed in the room. His appearance indicated that the prayer ot 
his youth, uttered in a poem from which the following 13 extracted, 
was fulfilled: 
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Me. Mayor and G-entlemen : 

I am called upon to give a historical sketch of the site 
and associations of the New City Rooms, which have to- 
night*" for the first time, been thrown open for the nse of 
the City Government. As we have passed from room to 
room it has been a matter of surprise to many of na that 
the old Jefferson Hall, spacious though it seemed, could 
have bi'.eii transformed into so many capacious, well propor- 
tioned, cleanly and pleasant rooms — all just large enough 
for the purposes for which they are needed; and ap. 
preached too by an easy flight of stairs, instead of winding 
up as heretofore around spiral columns. The whole inter, 
nal arrangements are such as rest pleasantly upon the eye, 
and do credit to our city. 

In the history of our ancient town, there is no period 
more marked by public enterprise than the live years at 
the close of the last century. la 1798, of the six hundred 
twenty-six dwelling houses in Portsmouth, there were 
only sixteen of three stories. In three years after, there 
were fi^'e of the latter class of houses added. In 1795 the 
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Portsmouth Pier CompaTiy was incorporated. Their block 
of fonvteen stores, three hundred twenty feet long and 
three stories high, was said to have no equal in New Eng- 
land. Seventeen vessels for foreign trade were built here 
in the year 1801. It was in 17'99 that this spivit of enter- 
prise brought the Aqueduct into Portsmouth; and our 
home enterprise was also the means of building Piscataqua 
Bridge about the same time. It was then, too, that the 
Salt works were constructed on our river. 

It was in this age of enterprise, nearly seventy years 
ago, that our fathers came to the conclusion that a second 
public Market House was needed in a more central posir 
tion ; and in 1794 the town purchased of John Eisher, of 
London, for the sum of X450, the land on which the Brick 
Market House now stands. The condition of the sale was, 
that the land s"hall be "used and occupied for a public mar- 
ket place for the town of Portsmouth forever." Fisher 
purchased this 'lot with a house upon it, of Josiab Moulton, 
in 1144. 

Previous to 1744, the whole of tho land now occupied 
by the Excliange Buildings, and about 100 feet deep, was 
owned by Capt. Nathaniel Adams, the father of the late 
Nathaniel Adams, Annalist of Portsmouth. In 1744, John 
Fisher bought of the heirs of Adams about two-thirds of 
their laud on the north side. Up to 1813, the Fisher mai> 
sion stood on the site of the Rockingham Bank; was a 
gambrel-roofed house very neady resem:biing the residence 
of Samuel Lord on Middle street, acd like that house its 
end was toward the street, within an open fence, and 
facing a garden on the south. There was then no house 
between Fisher's and Adams's. The latter was of two 
stories, on the corner of State-street ; outside of tho pres- 
ent corner, 19 feet on Pleasant, and 12 feet on State street. 
A row of large elms grew on the outside of the unpaved 
side-walk between the two houses. Under these trees was 
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a place of EttBeli resort in the summer, Horo the military 
companies found a place for drilling in the shado ; and 
these military displays doubtless gave the name to the 
Parade, as Market Sq^uare was formerly called. 

On the spot where the Market House now stands was an 
old two-story house occupied by James Grouard, who 
kept a hat store in front, and, in a one-story building ad- 
jjoining on the north, manufactured his felts and cocked 
hftts. This old house was furnished witia a large chamber 
fronting ou the Parade, which was rented for public uses. 
Here day-schools were kept, and here were held the even- 
ing singing schools some of our mothers and grandmoth- 
;6rs delighted to attend. We know little of Mr. G-rouard 
excepting that he was a matter-of-fact sort of man, fond 
of good living, and blessed with a good appetite — for to 
him, he said, a roast goose was a ^very awkward dish, being 
,more than he could comfortably sat, but not enough to ask 
a friend to dine with him. 

A fow rods to the northwest of this house was tlio old 
State House, where the Gteneral and County Courts were 
held, and all public meetings for elections and other pur- 
poses were called. Hwe too, in the lower room, the inde- 
pendent military companies held their meetings, — while 
the Masons held convivial sessions in the East Chamber. 
The lower room of the old State House was also burdened 
by the hooks, ladders and other apparatus of the fire de- 
partment. 

Notwithstanding, the need of a pnblic Hall as well as a 
jMarket House was so apparent, the committee appointed 
in 1799, to take into consideration the expediency of 
building a Market House, reported that it was ej;pedient 
to erect a building for a Market, on the lot purchased. 
The building to be 80 feet long, 30 wide, and one-story 
high, with a roof supported by pillars, and projecting four 
■feet on each side. The pillars to bo of brick, and so 
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constructed that the building may be cool and airy in 
summer, and that the northerly side may be closed by 
doors against the storms in winter. The expense was 
estimated at one thousand dollars. 

This report, it appears, did not meet the public approba- 
tion ; so after further consideration, at a town meeting 
held on the Tth of April, 1800, it was decided to erect ai 
Market House and Hall over it. The building to be 80 
feot long and 35 feet wide. The lower story 12 feet highj, 
and the upper 14 — intended, as was said at the time, for "a 
Gominodioua and elegant Town Hall." The town passed a 
vote that the Market roof be covered with tar and gravel 
to protect it from firo. As we find one hundred dollars 
were expended for shingles, it is probable that this vote 
was not regarded. 

In four days after tho vote to build was passed, the 
building committee, of which Col. Gains was chairman, 
advertised for bricks, lime, stone, &c. Soon the land was 
cleared, and the work commenced; and it is recorded as a 
remarkable fact for those times, that in 39 days, all t!ie 
bricks, amounting to 145,000, were laid. We find that no 
less than eighty-nine persons were employed in construct- 
ing the building, of whom only two are now living. It is 
not probable that the work proceeded as noiselessly as 
that on Solomon's Temple, for we find among the bills one 
of $129, for a hogshead of rum, and also a bill of |70 for 
brads, lead and rum. This is some indication of tho spirit 
of those times. The whole expense of the biiilding, aside 
from the land, was $1,565.90. 

The chairman of the building committee, who superin- 
tended the work, brought in no bill for his services, but 
left the matter with the town. The town readily voted 
to give Coh George Gains $150. He gave his receipt 
accordingly. 

Here a word for that father of Portsmouth, who so lomg 
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retained his popularity with the people. Col. Gains was 
an honest, upright man, somewhat self-willed ; but a high 
sense of justice was hia predominant trait. With a single 
eye to the pubhc good, he would readily take responsibili- 
ties which others would be slow to assume — doing himself 
the business which belonged properly to a whole board. 
He was in fact the Selectman. 

As he never abused the confidence placed in him, to 
promote his own pecuniary interest, the public kept him 
continually in office. I'or thirty years he was regularly 
elected a Selectman, and as many years a Eepresentafcive 
to the General Court. One of the keys to his popularity 
may be found in the above matter. Leaving the town to 
iis his compensation, instead of bringing in a bill— which 
if ever so small some might object to — ^shows ^hat he 
knew how to promote his own interest as well as preserve 
the public favor. 

In November, 1800, we find the Market is ready for 
occupancy, and Eichard Billings (who had been a clerk to 
John Hancock) was appointed Clerk of the Market. He 
gives public notice that he will be happy to accommodate 
all his country friends with convenient stands in the new 
Evick M,!ii^ket, and insure them good prices and quick sales 
for their provisions. " This Market," he says, " has been 
btiilt at great expense to shelter people from the weather. 
He is sorry to observe at this inclement season persons 
shivering in their open sleighs, whon thoy could be more 
comfortable in the house — and he is sorry to observe 
gentlemen of the town hovering round the sleighs, when 
they ought to recommend the general use of the Market, 
and prevent forestalling." 

Mr. Billings, a citizen of some distinction, was clerk but 
one year, when his place was filled by Deacon Samuel 
Bowles, who died in 1802. 

Forestalling, to which Mr. Billings refers, was in those 
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days, aa in previous years, regarded as a grievous ofFence. 
It was for a time iinable for any storekeeper to offer meat 
to sell before three o'clock in the afternoon, thus reserving 
to those who brought in meat or poultry from the country 
for sale, the right of retailing until the dining hour had 
passed. 

We iind among the series of rules adopted for the gov- 
ernment of the Market, that no moat of any kind should be 
carried into the west front arches of the Market ; that no 
meat of any kind should be lefl in the Market over night, 
on penalty of forfeiture ; that the market be closed at 4 p. 
M. except on Saturdays ; and that the regular market days 
be Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. It would appear by 
this that at first the Market was opened only three days in 
the week. 

There were six stalls for regular merchants, and four 
stalls at the east end for tho use of the country traders. 
Among tho first regular occnpants wore Anthony Lang- 
ford, Joseph and Isaac Shepherd, Asa Dearborn, John 
French, Amos Sheldon, and Capt. Edward Govo. 

The New Market House and Jefferson Hall, with their 
good finish, had hardly been soiled by use when, on the 
2t(th of Dec. 1802, its internal work and roof were con- 
sumed in the first great conflagration in Portsmouth. For 
a time its standing walls and open arches on every side 
presented the appearance of some ancient ruin,— but such 
it was not long left to remain. 

In 1804 it was rebuilt awd in use again, with the same 
appearance as beforo the lire. The roof of the Hall, by a 
vote of the town, was better protected against fire, by 
being covered with tin. The roof at that time was quite 
flat, and hipped— the handsomely projecting eaves in tho 
front and rear of the building being on a line with those 
on the sides. The roof of the Piscataqua Bank building 
was made in imitation of that of the Market. This good 
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architectural symmetry wae wholly destroyed when, about 
twenty years ago, the roof was raised and slated, and the 
eaves drawn in. Up to 1826, the arches of the Market, on 
the north and south sides, were filled with largo loose doors 
without lights. In the coldest weather the doors were 
kept open through the day, and the hardy butchers kept 
their blood warm by stamping the feet and thrashing with 
the arras— for a stove in the Market had never been thought 
of. In 1826 the arches were contracted by brick work, 
and tight doors put in, with windows over each to admit 
the light. I'or a quarter of a century the only light to 
the Market when it was closed had been that from the 
semi-circular window over the front entrance, which is still 
retained there. This desire for light, as well as the ar- 
rangement made for warming the Market, were certainly 
evidences of progress. 

Now we will leave the Market for the room over it, 
which, like raany children, was several months old before 
it had a name. In Jan. 1801, we find it spoken of as " the 
Town Hall." At the annual town meeting held in the 
Court House March 25, 1801, it was voted, that the cham- 
ber of the Brick Market be hereafter called Jefferson Halt 
Thus it appears that Jefferson Hall received its name just 
three weeks after Thomas Jefferson had taken his seat as 
President of the United States. The first public use of 
the Hali we can find was on the 24th of June, 1801, when 
the Grand Lodge of New Hampshire convened at Jefferson 
Hail on St. John's Day, and after proceeding to St. John's 
Church returned to Jefferson Hall, where an elegant repast 
was partaken, 

On the 4th of July, 1801, a company dined in Jefferson 
Hall. We find no record of any other use of the first Jef. 
ferson Hall until the next 4th of July, in 1802. In that 
year there were celebrations by both political parties. 
The Federalists dined at Piscataqua Bridge, in WasMngion 
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HoM, and the Republicans took their dinner at Jefferson 
SaU. We have the origiaal odea sung by both parties on 
that day. That sung at Je£ferson Hall was by John 
Wentworth. One verse will serve as a specimen : 



Ana ring jETPEBaoH'B pnUsas lirougli Jbffeebok Hali.. 
Carry Down, elc. 

The other ode, sung at Washington Hall, was from the 
pen of J. M. Sewell. ' It ahows a rather bitter party feel- 
ing in classing the room over the Market with the shambles 
below, and calling it Jefferaon'a stall. One verse will suf- 
fice; 

EulaJi! w!i&td>replaDeliO'ecehadonEl.ho day 
On vhiQ]! Freedom's Bon lately besm'd forth bcDignsDt? 

Wlot oomet portsntous sheds denth and dlBimy ! 
'I la Jrfftniia's orli, ILko the dog iiar, mallgBUDl. 
Bub decreed Is Its doom ! 
The MtBt period will oinne 
IVhen theEay SlarofEeason BUI flcauet the gloom: 
Away then to Fseedou ! leste Jbffbkbob'b itall ! 
ina court Uie blight goddess in WASHmaTOH Hall ■ 

It appears that the first Hall, through feelings of preja- 
dice arising from the name, was vised by one party only 
for meetings decidedly political. The Hall was kept very 
carefully as a public ornament, the Selectmen being unwill- 
ing to devote it to any common purposes. There was at 
first some difficulty experienced by the Artillery, Light 
Infantry, and Gilmau Blues (the independent companies of 
that day,) in obtaining it for drill meetings. A town meet- 
ing was called on the subject, and they voted to give the 
companies the use of it, In August, 1802, we notice a 
meeting there of the Artillery Company — and this is the 
last meeting recorded in the first Jefi^erson Hall, before the 
'fire not only cleared away all that was combustible, but also 
purified the partisan animosity which its name had so 
imwiaely created. Kobody after the fire appears to have 
objected to the name of Jefferson Hall. 
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The entrance to Jefferson Hall was originally in the east 
end, by two easy flights of stairs, and through ante-rooms. 
It was for many years the place from which public proces- 
sions were formed— the place for 4th of July and other 
public dinners, and for meetings of citizens on public oc- 
casions; but it was not until 1818 that it was used for 
town or state elections. Up to that year all meetings for 
election took place in the Old State House, In 1814, after 
the third great fire, the boys' high school, under Master 
Taft, was kept there for about a year. In 1819 it was for 
one season used as the great Sabbath School Room of 
Portsmouth, which the children of all parishes attended. 

Of the scenes of the last forty years which Jefferson Hall 
has presented on town meeting days, many of you must 
have vivid recollections. The turmoil which arises where 
party spirit is inflamed by other spirits, (we speak of other 
days,) has often burst forth here like a volcano. For some 
men, who are sedate all the year, will somehow get excited 
on these occasions, where every man knows that his vote 
is of as much value as that of any one else. Jefferson Hall 
has been the forum where native eloquence has flourished. 
Here have been heard the voices of Webster, Mason, Wood- 
bury, Outts, Bartlett, Cutter, Cheever, Drown, and a host of 
those now living who were ready with the voice of wisdom 
to guide their feUow citizens— and there might be enume- 
rated another class of orators, whose rough-hewn arguments 
never lacked fire and quaintness. The life of Jefferson 
Hall on election days was however almost extinguished by 
the adoption of the City Government in 1849. The North 
and the South wards withdrew the leading spirits, and since 
that time the Old Hall has seemed to say to the voters on 
election day, as they silently come and go. Where is the 
spirit of the former day? It seems to have expired with 
" that night" which followed March 13, 1849, when for only 
onoe 111 the history of Jefferson Hall, the morning sun rose 
with the Moderator of the former day yet in his chair. 
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But old Jefferson Hall has occasionally presented a bet- 
ter spectacle. Arrayed in the flags of various nations, ■with 
well covered and well attended tables, many a visitor lias 
been made happy, according to the number of shillings h& 
has bestowed for some object of benevolence. Here too' 
has been tho pleasant promenade, where the band and 
songsters have imparted life to the gathering. 

Unlucky was the effort, three years since, of that welU 
meaning individual* who attempted in Jefferson Hall a State 
Mechanics Fair on his owo responsibility. A temporary 
addition in the rear, nearly as capaciows as the Hal!, was 
erected. The expected articles for exhibition, however;^ did 
not appear. It was a sad failure ; but the manager, too 
honest to wrong any one^ at once enlisted in the army, and 
with his bounty money paid Iiis debts. In a few months he 
rested with the honored dead. 

Whether the spirit of this noble soldier still hovered 
around the sceae Which was the disturbing cause' of his 
earthly comfort, we cannot say ; but a military spirit wa3 
visible in Jefferson Hall soon after his death, when the 
Hall became a barrack for soldiers — and to this service of 
the country its last days were mainly devoted. In what 
more appropriate service could that Hall, which for sixty-" 
three years has borne the name of Jeppeebos, be closed, 
now that it will bear that name no more forever I 

In its place, what have we seen to-night? "We have 
passed up an easy stairway and through b wide entry to a 
series of five capacious rooms, eacb independently waimed 
and lighted, and fitted for its particular purpose. As wo 
pass under the City Safe, we cannot overlook it. We 
really have at last a safe. For more than 200 years the 
manuscript records and documents of great value have had 
less care taken of them than almost any iflerchant takes o' 
Iiis day-book. In tho great fire of l§13y the town clerk'a 
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room, ivlifeh was in the northeast corner of the Brick 
echool-honse on State streetj wag burnt. In this room, in a 
wooden chest, were the old and new records and papers of 
the town, frhich but for the tboughtfulness and eiTorta of an 
individual, Hon. Hunkiifg Penhallow, would h^ve been 
coDBumed. Had he not timely entered the room and se- 
cured the papers, we should now have been withoat any 
town record previous to that time. Yet even after this 
narrow escape, the town and city records have never, until 
now, been deposited a single day in a place secure against 
fire. The expenditure of $20,000 for a city hall, or any other 
public purpose, would have been a small item in compariaon 
with the loss of the city papers, which are safe at last. 

The door of the west room, in which the safe opens, is 
labelled " City Clerk." This important city official is al- 
ways expected to be on hand, and so the moat pleasant 
room is assigned him. At that table^ filled with books and 
paperSj the unwearied pilot of the City Grovernment may in 
all future time be found, called often to the exercise of the 
grace of patience, which will fit him for enduring any of 
the varied evils of life. 

In another room, with scarcely less of care, brit cheered 
by the current of money which at particular seasons flows 
through that channel, may be found the Collector and 
Treasurer, sitting at his receipt of customs, seemingly ag 
unconscious as the dentist extracting teeth, of the pain felt 
by those who pay over their hard-earned money for the 
support of the city. Only a small proportion of the visitors 
will leave this room richer pecuniarily than they entered, 
but every patriot will feel richer in the consciousness that 
his arm aids in keeping in motion the machinery which 
protects his property, hia rights and his life, and keepa a 
good house always in reserve for him, 

In another room, for a century to come, may be found 
the man whom the city delights to honor, filling tlie 
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dignified poaition of tho Mayor's chair. The room is woll 
finished and farm shed, —but hia presiding seat in the 
adjoining room, and the tasteful chaira and deska of the 
Aldermen, with tlie whole finiah and decorationa, make it 
almost equal to an Italian Senate Chamber. Around the 
walls, instead of the works of the old masters, the portraits 
of the past Mayors are displayed, and vacancies are kept to 
be filled by the long train of honorables who are to succeed 
the present worthy incumbent. In tho eight easy chairs 
and at that desk the consolidated wisdom of the City will 
be annually placed by the public voice ; and to thetn will 
be committed the very hard fcaak of pleasing everybody. 
If this is not done, faint will be the praises they may expect 
to receive from those whom they do not obey. 

In that great room in the east, over the door of which 
the bust of the eloquent Webster is placed, will the people 
be represented by a Common Council, who will hold the 
purse strings and the check reins, and do all manner of 
wise things to regulate the machinery of the City Govern- 
ment. Here the germs of eloquence will be developed 
upon all sorts of appropriations ; and scrutinizing commits 
teea will often think they discover measures introduced to 
promote some party purpose of their opponents. Here the 
practice of vigilance, in a right spirit, will ever promote 
the public good. Long may the interest of the people 
here be rightly represented 1 

We are now. Mayor and gentlemen, done with Jefferson 
Hall and its surroundings. May the future doings of the 
City Rooms of Portsmouth be marked with that wisdom 
and harmony of action which will give it a pleasant record 
in future history. 
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RAMBLE LXXXV. 

I>oin.t — Tlie B'irot House and, E"irsfc Cemetei'y 
in N'ew Hampshire. 

•' Here the dark forest's mianlght sbads iegan 



The locality which should be the most venerated, not 
only by our own townsmen, but by every citizen of New 
Hampshire, is certainly where the first emigrants landed, 
and the spot on which was erected the first house in New 
Hampshire. How many associations cluster around this 
beginning of the history of our State. Less sacred they 
may be than those which surround the Plymouth Eock,— 
for the first settlers of New Hampshire came here to trade 
and fish, while the Pilgrims landed there for the enjoyment 
of religious freedom. 

This place, of so much historic interest, is only about 
three miles from Market ScLuare, and an hour's walk through 
interesting scenery will find you there. It may seem 
strange to residents elsewhere that any direction is needed 
from us to point out the spot ;to our home readers, — but 
■when it is known that probably not fifty of our population 
of ton thousand ever visited the spot with any distinct 
knowledge of the several localities connected with our 
early history, that wonder wili cease. 

Prom the Sagamore House, on the south, is the road 
which leads to Odiorne's Point. On this road is but one 
house, which is a quarter of a mile distant. It is owned 
and occupied by Mr. Eben L. Odiorne, who inherits the 
farm which extends to the Point, where his aueeetora re- 
sided for more than two centuries. We find the name of 
John Odiorne occupying this locality in 1660. Forty-three 
acres were then owned hy him. He was a citizen of Ports- 
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mouth m 1657, and protably then resided there ; but o£ this 
we are not certain. He gave name to the Point. Coun- 
cillor Jotham Odiorne, who died in 1748, at the age of 73, 
was the son of John. 

Odioene's Point should he respected as our Plymouth 
Rock, Here, in 1(323, the little baud lauded, who were 
commiseioned by the Laconia Company in England to found 
a plantation. In a ramble to the Point a week or two 
since, we found enough of tradition in the occupant, and 
visible remains lefl, to locate the spot \yher6 the first house, 
called Mason's Hall or the Manor House, was erected,^ — to 
designate aiso the locality of the first smith's shop. The 
well of the Manor House is yet to be seen in the field— 
and the cool, fresh water running from beneath the ledge 
on the shore, scarcely above the tide water, flows as freely 
now as when Tomson, the Hiltons and their companions 
quenched their thirst at it two hundred and forty-six years 
ago. Perhaps this inviting spring decided to them the site 
of their habitation. 

The present proprietor of the ancient Manor does honor 
to his aucestors in presenting well cultivated land and a 
handsome farm residence. He seems however not much to 
pride himself upon his ancestry or the externals of his lo- 
cality. So little of inquiry has been made of late years, 
that even the " garrison field " and "fish flake field" are 
spoken of as names that were formerly used. 

Just before reaching the house, on the opposite side of 
the road, is a lane which leads nearly to the beach. The 
site of the old smith's shop was on the north side of this 
lane, on the highest point of land. Pieces of iron are now 
occasionally turned up in ploughing there. It is near the 
end of this lane on the beach that the spring flows. Here 
in former times, when the memory of the spot was more 
regarded, might be seen the Sheafes, the Pickerings and 
others, enjoying a social remembrance pic-nic and drawing 
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their libations from the ancient fountain of the first resi- 
dents. 

But where was the eite of Mason's Hall? Come this 
way, said Mr. Odiorne. And he led us through his spacious 
and shady farm yard, and down about twenty or thirty rods, 
in a southwest direction, from his house. Here, on a spot 
now covered with cabbage plants, tradition says the first 
house in New Hampshire was erected. Pieces of brick 
are yet turned up in ploughing, a small piece of ancient 
brown ware we picked up, and pieces of metal are here 
sometimes found. Although no monument designates the 
spot, yet here undoubtedly the Manor House stood. On 
the south of this site, a few rods distant, is the old well of 
the Manor ; and eight or ten rods on the north is the rest- 
ing place of those who first sank beneath the toils and pri- 
vations incident to emigration to a new country. 

This first cemetery of the white man in New Hampshire 
occupies a space of perhaps 100 feet by 60, and is well 
walled in. The western side is now used as a burial place 
for the family, but two-thirds of it is filled with perhaps 
forty graves, indicated by rougb head and foot stones. 
Who there rests no one now living knows. But the same 
care is taken of their quiet beds as if they were of the pro- 
prietor's own family. Large trees have grown up there — 
()ne of them, an ancient walnut, springs from over one of 
the graves. In 1631 Mason sent over about eighty emi- 
grants, many of whom died in a few years, and here they 
were probably buried. Here t-oo doubtless rest the re- 
mains of several of those whose names stand conspicuous 
in our early State records. 
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Poured o'er Uie Tales nnd cUmliod Uie bigbott bills ; 

And Hon tbe cotlgge thai o'erlDOke Ibo Boene 

or jootbfnl rewls on lbs flllEige green ; 

The iBnghini; lleldB where eatllest verdure aprtngs, 

And Nature gloiles Id Ibe gifts ebebrlngg; 

Ttie flocks ttiBt gather in tbepepecM BbsiJe, 

'Wbere ouce the deer Id csrelesE freedom ployed, 

Tbe eplrea that reddea in the ileing eiin-^ 

All these will tell you nbat their hnudB bBTo done.'' 



Were there a locality of similar historic interest north 
of the 'White Mountains, many an annual pilgrimage it 
would receive, its locality wonld be designated by some 
enduring monument, and a pebble from the first cemetery 
would be treasured as a mantel curiosity. But now, within 
a pleasant foot ramble, it is rarely visited, and seems to be 
almost unknown. When will some proper Monument be 
erected to identify the spot, and secure to posterity a 
locality which will with years increase in interest ? 



EAMBLE LSXSVI. 

BtelliiK'a Visit in XT' 83 — 3JVeticli neet — 

The year 1782 was noted locally as that in which the 
French fleet laid in our harbor. We have already in pre- 
vious rambles given a record of some of the events which 
occurred, and now present a few more sketches, mainly 
gathered from the account the Marquis de Chastellux gave 
of his visit to Portsmouth while the fleet was lying in our 
harbor. The Marquis was a Major-General in the French 
army, serving under the Count de Eochambeau, with whom 
he came from France to this country in 1780. In 1782, in 
November, haying some leisure, he left Hartford on a visit 
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to Massachusetts and New Hampshire. His route brought 
him through Andover, Haverhill and Exeter. He speaks 
highly of the general appearance of the latter town, and 
goes on to eay : — 

" We stopped at a very handsome inn kept by Mr. Huapert, 
which we quitted at half past two ; and though we redo 
very fast, night was coming on when we reached Pdrts- 
mouth. The road from Exeter is very hilly. We passed 
through Greenland, a very populous township, composed 
of well built houses. Cattle here are abundant, but not so 
handsome as in Connecticut, and the state of Massachusetts. 
They are dispersed over fine meadows, and it is a beautiful 
sight to see them collected near their hovels in the evening. 
This country presents, in every respect, the picture of 
abundance and of happiness. The road from Greenland to 
Portsmouth is wide and beautiful, interspersed with habita- 
tions, so that these two townships almost touch. I alighted 
at Mr. Brewster's, where I was well lodged ; he seemed to 
me a respectable man, and much attached to his country. 

"In the morning of the 10th of Nov, I went to pay avisit 
to Mr. Albert de Rioms, captain of the Pluto, who had a 
house on shore, where he resided for hia health ; he invited 
mo to dinner, which ho advised me to accept, as the Comte 
de Yaudrenil was in great confusion on board his ship, the 
mizzen-mast of which had been struck by lightning five 
days before, and which penetrated to his first battery; but 
he offered me his boat to carry me on board the Auguste. 
In returning for my cloak, I happened to pass by the meeting, 
precisely at the time of service, and had the curiosity to 
enter, where I remained above half an hour, that I might 
not interrupt the preacher, and to show my respect for the 
assembly ; the audience were not numerous on account of 
the severe cold, but I saw some handsome women, elegantly 
dressed. Mr. Euckminister, a yonng minister, spoke with 
a great deal of grace, and reasonably enough for a preacher. 
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I could not help admiring the address with which lie 
ictrodaced politics into his sermon, by comparing the 
christians redeemed hy the blood of Jesus Christ, but still 
compelled to fight against the flesh and sin, to the thirteen 
United States, who, notwithstanding they have acquired 
liberty, and independence, are under the necessity of 
employing all their force to combat a formidable power, 
and to preserve those invaluable treasures. It was near 
twelve when I embarked in Mr. Albert's boat, and eaw on 
the left, near the little Island of Rising Castle, the America, 
(the ship given by Congress to the King of I'rance,) which 
had been just launched, and appeared to me a fine ship. I 
left on the right the Isle of Washington, on which stajids a 
fort of that name. Ifc is built in the fonn of a star, the 
parapets of which are supported by stakes, and was not 
finished. Then leaving Newcastle on the right, and Kit- 
tery on the left, wo arrived at the anchoring ground, within 
the first pass. I found Mr. Vaudreuil on board, who pre- 
sented me to the offlcera of his ship, and afterwards to 
those of the detachment of the army, among whom were 
three officers of my former regiment of Guienne, at present 
called Viennois. He then took me to see the ravages 
made by the lightning, of which M- de Bire, who then 
commanded the ship, M. -de Vaudreuil having slept on 
shore, gave me the followiog account : At half past two 
in the morning, in the midst of a very violent rain, a dread- 
ful explosion was heard suddenly, and the sentinel, who 
was in the -gallery, came in a panic into the council cham- 
ber, where he met with M. Bire, who bad leaped to the 
foot of Ms b^d, and they were both struck with a strong 
sulphureous smell. The hell was immediately rung, and 
■the ship examined, when it was found that the mizzen-mast 
Tvas cut short in two, four feet from the forecastle ; that it 
had been lifted in the -air, and fallen perpendicularly on the 
quarter-deck, through which it had penetrated, as well as 
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tbe second battery. Two sailors were cmslied by ita ftJl, 
two others, who never could be found, had doubtless been 
thrown into tho sea by the commotion, and several were 
woimded. 

"At one o'clock we returned on shore to dine with M. 
Albert de Rioms, and our fellow guests were M. de Bire, 
who acted as flag captain, though but a lieutenant ; M. do 
Mortegues, who formerly commanded the Magnifique (lost 
at the same period at Level's Island in Boston harbor) and 
was destined to the command of the America; M. deSiber, 
lieutenant en pied of the Pluto ; M. d'Hizeures, captain of 
the regiment of the Viennois, &c. After dinner we went 
to drink tea with Mr. Langdon. He is a handsome man, 
and of noble carriage ; he has been a member of Congress, 
and is now one of the first people of the country ; hia 
house is elegant and well famished, and the apartments 
admirably well wainscotted ; he has a good manuscript chart 
of the harbor of Portsmouth, Mrs. Langdon, his wifo, is 
young, fair, and tolerably handsome, but I conversed less 
■with her than with her husband, in whose favor I was pre- 
judiced, from knowing that he had displayed great courage 
and patriotism at the time of Burgo3'ne's expedition. 

" On leaving Mr. Langdon's, we went to pay a visit to Col, 
"Wentworth, who is respected in this country, not only 
from his being of the same family with Lord Hockingham, 
but from his general acknowledged character for probity 
and talents. He conducted the naval department at Ports- 
mouth, and our officers are never weary in his commenda- 
tion. From Mr, Wentworth's, M. de Vaudreuil and M. de 
Eioms took me to Mrs. Whipple's, a widow lady, who is, I 
believe, sister-in-law to G-eneral Whipple ; sho ia neither 
youag nor handsome, but appeared to me to have a good 
understanding, and gaiety. She is educating one of her 
nieces, only fourteen j'^ears old, who is already charming, 
Mrs. Whipple's house, as well as that of Mr. Wentworth's, 
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and all tliose I saw at Portsmoutli, are very handsome and 
■well furnished. 

"I propoaecl, on the morning of the 11th, to make a tour 
among the islands in the harbor; but eome enow having 
fallen, and the weather being by no means inviting, I con- 
tentod myaolf with paying visits to some officers of the 
navy, and among others to the Count de Vaudreuil, who 
bad slept on shore the preceding night ; after which we 
again mot at dinner at Mr. Albert's, a point of wnion which 
was always agreeable. After dinner, we again drank tea at 
Mr. Langdon's, and then paid a visit to Dr. Brackett, an 
esteemed physician of the coiantry, and afterwards to Mr. 
Thompson. The latter was born in England ; he is a good 
seaman,, and an escellent ship-builder, and is besides a sen- 
sible man, greatly attached to his new country, which it is 
only fifteen years since he adopted. His wife is an Ameri- 
can, and pleases by her countenance, but still more by her 
amiable and polite behavior. We finished tlie evening at 
Mr. Wentworth's, where the Count de Vaudreuil lodged ; 
be gave us a very handsome supper, without ceremony, 
during which the conversation was gay and agreeable. 

"The 12tb I set out, after taking leave of M. de Vaudreuil, 
whom I met as he was coming to call on me, and it was 
certainly with the greatest sincerity that I testified to him 
my sense of the polite manner in which I had been received 
by him, and by the ofBcers under his command, 

" The following are the ideas which I bad an opportunity 
of acc^uiring relative to the town of Portsmouth. It was 
in a pretty flourishing state hefore the war, and carried on 
the trade of ship-timber, and salt fish. It ie easy to con- 
ceive that this commerce must have greatly suffered since 
the commencement of the troubles, but notwithstanding, 
Portsmouth is, perhaps, of all the American towns, that 
which will gain the most by the present war. There is 
every appearance of its becoming to i^ew-England, what 
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the other Portsmouth is to the Old: that is to say, that this 
place will be made choice of as the depot of the continen- 
tal marine. The access to the harbor is easy, the road im- 
mense, and there are seven fathoms water as far up as two 
miles above the town ; add to this, that notwithstanding its 
northern situationj the harbor of Portsmonth is never fro- 
zen, an advantage arising from the rapidity of the current. 
" When I was at Portsmouth the necessaries of life were 
very dear, owing to the great drought of the preceding 
summor. Wheat cost two dollars a bushel, (of sixty pounds 
weight) oats almost as much, and Indian corn was extreme- 
ly scarce. I shall hardly be believed when I say, that I 
paid eight livres ten sols (about eoven shillings and three- 
pence) a day for each horse. Butcher's meat only was 
cheap, selling at two-penoe-halfpenny a pound. That part 
of New Hampshire bordering on the coast is not fertile ; 
there are good lands at forty or fifty miles distance from 
the sea, but the expense of carriage greatly augments the 
price of articles, when sold in more inhabited parts. As 
for the value of landed property, it is dear enough for so 
new a country. Mr. Euspert, my landlord at Eseter, paid 
seventy pounds currency per annum, (at eighteen livres or 
fifteen shillings the pound) for his inn. Lands sell at from 
ten to sixteen dollars an acre. The country produces little 
fruit, and the cider is indifferent. 

" The road from Portsmouth to Newbury passes through 
a barren country. Hampton is the only township yon 
meet with, and there are not such handsome houses there 
as at Greenland." 

Col. Wm. Brewster at that time kept the Bell Tavern. 
Here the Marquis lodged. Mr. Albert's abode was proba- 
bly at Mrs. Richard Shortridge's boarding house, where 
some of the officers of the fleet, among them Vaudreuil, 
boarded. This boarding-house was in Beer street: the 
house, remodelled, was long the residence of the late Peter 
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Jenness and his family. Richard S. is the same individual 
who was impressed by arrangement of Gov. Benning Went- 
worth, with the hopes of obtaining his wife, as related in 
the 17th Kamble, Shortridge received a commiBsion in 
the Eevolutionary army, and died before the close of the 
war, somewhere in the vicinity of Lake Ghamplain, when 
returning from an expedition to Canada. He left three 
sons, Eichard, Samuel and John. John H. Sliortvidge, who 
afterwards occupied the same house, was of another family. 
It is said by those who have a knowledge of the fact, 
that the officers of high grade of the Ifrenoh fleet were in- 
.dustrious, and had their knitting-work ready to take in 
hand when in their boarding-houses. They knit silk gloves, 
which were bestowed as presents on the ladies. 

In Eamhle No. 50, an account was given of the murder 
of a Frenchman which gave name to " Frenchman's Lane." 
Since that was written we find a minute entered in a manu- 
script Register kept at the time by Dr. Brackett, (who is 
mentioned by the Marquis in the sketch given in this Ram- 
ble,) at the date of Oct. 23, 1778, as follows : 

"John Dushan, a French-Man, was found murdered at the 
creek, hav'g his throat cutt, & robed, by night," 

By this it appears that the murder of the Frenchman 
was four years previous to the visit of the French fleet — 
the recollection of the old gentleman who gave the account 
being thus much at fault. 



EAMBLE LXXXVII. 

Bketdi of Henry Slxerbiiriie and. Deeoendants. 

EiCHAED Shehburne, of Stoueyhurst, with others of the 
nobility and gentry, was called upon in the year 1543 to 
furnish his quota of men and arms against the Scotch, un- 
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der the Dnke of Somerset, and wae knighted on 11th May, 
1544, then 22 years old. 

Sir Richard married Maud, the fifth child of Sir Richard 
Bold, Knight of Bold, in the time of Henry YIII., by his 
"wife, Margaret, daughter of Sir Thomas Butler, Knight of 



Sir Richard Sherburne, probably son of first Sir Richard, 
died in priaon Aug. 6th, 1589, and was succeeded by his 
son Richard, who married Anne, daughter of John Cow- 
Tield, Esi^. ; and dying without issue, the princely mansion 
of Stoneyhiirst and the many mansions and lordships 
appertaining to it, devolved on his brother, Sir Nicholas 
Sherburne, Bart, who married Cathorine, daughter and co- 
heiress of Sir Edward Charlton, of Wesley Tidehaust, and 
had three children : Caiherine, who died an infant ; Bichard 
Francis, born 1693 and died 1103 ; also Mary Winnefrida. 
Francisoa, who married Thomas, eighth Duke of Norfolli:, 
and at his death married the Hon. Peregrine Middleton, 
but had no issue by either marriage. Sir Nicholas Sher- 
burne died in 1718, bequeathing his large estates to his 
only surviving child, Mary, Duchess of Norfolk, who dying 
in 1754, all their estates were bequeathed conditionally 
(that no other heirs were living to claim the estates) to 
the issue of Elizabeth Weld, her aunt, sister of the deceased 
Baronet. 

Such 13 the family in England from which it is said the 
Sherburnea in Portsmouth descended; but the connecting 
link for a generation wo have not at hand. We find Henry 
Sherburne in the company which came to Portsmouth with 
the early settlers in 1631. He married Rebecca, the only 
daughter of Ambros G-ibbins, who was of that company. 
Henry died in 1680. His wife died in 1667. The childroi 
of Henry Sherburne were Samuel and Mizabeth, twins, 
born 1638 ; Marij, in 1640 ; Henry, in 1642 ; John, in 1647; 
■^mbroSjmldid ; Sarah,iR 1651; fie&ecca, in 1654; Eachel, 
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in 1656 ; Martha, in 1657 ; Buth, bom in 1660, and married 
Aavon Moses, 1617. 

Elizabeth married Tobias Langdon in 1656 ; their son 
Honor (Onner) Langdon was bom in 1664. Tobias L, 
died in 1664, and in 1667 bis widow married Tobias Lear, 
and in 1669 tbeir daughter Elizabeth Lear was born. She 
probably had other children by each marriage. 

Maey married Eiohard Sloper. So died in 1716, aged 
85 ; and she in 1718, aged 78. Their children were Bridget, 
born in 1659, (married John Knight); John, in 1661; Mary, 
in 1663 ; Sarah, in 1667 ; Susannah, in 1669 ; Elizabeth, in 
1671; Eebecca, in 1673; Martha, in 1676, Tabitha, in 
1679; Richard and Henry, twine, in 1682; Ambroe, in 
1684. 

Henry Sherburne, grandson of the first Henry, but by 
which eon we know not, was born in 1674, and was married 
to Dorothy Wentworth, bom in 1680, sister of the first 
Gov. John. Henry Sherburne's house was at the head of 
the Pier, on the corner of State and Water streets, nexfc 
the spot now occupied by the stone yard. It was of two 
stories and probably the first brick house built in Ports- 
mouth. For many years previous to its destruction by fire 
in 1813, it was a public house, known as " the Portsmouth 
Hotel." He was a Provincial Councillor, and died in 1757, 
at the age of 83. His wife died in 1754, aged 74. 

Henry Sherburne, son of the above, was born in 1709, 
and graduated at Harvard in 1728. In 1740 he married 
Sarah Warner, daughter of Daniel. He was for ten years 
after 1728 Clerk of the Court. He was a Selectman, 
Eepresentativo, and Provincial Councillor. He was also a 
member of the Colonial Congress hold at Albany in 1754 ; 
and a Justice of the Court of Oomraon Pleas in 1765. He 
occupied his father's mansion, and died there in 1767. He 
had eight sons and five daughters : — Henry, DaDiel, Samuel, 
Nathaniel, Jonathan, Edward, Richard, Andrew, Sarah, (the 
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wife of WoodTjdvy Langdon), Hannali {the ■wife of Samuel 
Penhallow), Dorotliy {the wife of John Wendell), Mary 
and Margaret. 

Samuel Sherburne, whoso will follows, {a brother of 
Henry) died in 1765, unmarried. He was the owner of 
the estate in North Portsmouth where the Misses Sherburne 
(the daughters of Col. Samuel) now live. That with other 
valuable property he gave to his nephew, who bore his 
name. 

SAMUEL SHEEBUHNE 8 WILL. 

In the name of God, Amen. —I, Samuel Sherburse, of 
Portsmouth;, in the Province of New Hampshire in New 
England, Esquire, being affected with bodily pain and 
indisposition, though at present of a perfect mind and 
memory, blessed be God therefor, do ordain this as my 
last WUi and Testament, as follows : Pirst, I give back my 
immortal soul to the Almighty Giver thereof, hoping he 
will through the merits and mediation of Jesus Christ my 
Eedeemer, be graciously pleased to accept it. My body I 
desire may be enlomhed near the south-easterly corner of 
the Queen's Chapel, in Portemoufch, in a decent, bat not 
extravagant manner; which unnecessary expense! disap- 
prove of. Then as touching the worldly estate which Grod 
in his providence has been pleased to bestow upon me, I 
hereby settle and dispose of as follows, viz i 

Imprimis. — I direct that all my just debts and funeral 
charges be paid as soon, as may be conveniently done by 
my Executors herein hereafter named in this my will. 

Mem. — I give and bequeath to the Church of England 
as by law established in the town of Portsmouth and prov- 
ince aforesaid, ^£2000 of the present value of old Tenor, so 
called, to be under the care and direction of the Vestry 
and Church Wardens of the Queen's Chapel in said town 
for the time being ; and this I give for a perpetual fund for 
that end, and the interest and income of the same to be 
appropriated and expended if necessary, for the support of 
an organist in said Church or Parish, without any diminu- 
tioa of the principal sum. 

Item. ■ — I give and bequeath to the said OLurch or Chapel 
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my moiety or half part of a pasture or lot of Land and 
meadow, siippoaed in the whole twelve acres more or less, 
eituated in Portamonth aforesaid and lying on the southerly 
or south-easterly side of the highway leading from the Hay 
market to Wibird's Hill, so called, which said Tract was 
given me by my honored father in his last will and testa- 
ment ; and this bequest to be under the direction of the 
Charch Wardens of said Parish for the time being and to 
remain a perpetual giebe to the said Church and Parish and 
their successors forever. 

Mem. — I give and bequeath to the said Church or Chapel 
my lot of land in Portsmouth which I bought of George 
Allmary, bounded and described as per his deed will ap- 
pear, to be under the care and direction of the Church 
Wardens and Vestry as above mentioned ; and this I intend 
as a place to build a school house upon, to have and to 
hold the same to the Church Wardens and Vestry for the 
time being forever. 

Item. — I give and bequeath to my sister Ann Langdon 
during her natural life the interest or income of £2000 old 
tenor, to be paid to her annually by my Executors hereafter 
in this Will mentioned ; and alter her decease my Wil! ia 
and I hereby give and bequeath the said principal sum of 
i62000 to the Church of England aforesaid, to be added to 
the two thousand pounds old tenor bequeathed to said 
pariah in thia my will above, and to be held and applied and 
improved and disposed of as in and by this my Will and 
Testament. The above legacy (to the Church) of two 
thousand pounds ie mentioned to be applied and improved. 

Item. — I give and bequeath to my said sister Ann 
Langdon, four pair linen sheets, also a pair of half pint 
eilver cans, also one dozen China plates and three Dishes, 
all blue and white. 

Item. — I give and bequeath to Mrs. Lydia Cutt during 
her natural life the Interest and income of fifteen hundred 
pounds old tenor, to be annually paid her by my Executors : 
and after her decease I give and bequeath the said principal 
sum of fifteen hundred pounds old tenor to the above 
mentioned Church of England in Portsmoiith, to be held 
and improved as in and by this my Will, the money legacies 
to the said Church is directed and mentionecl. 
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Hem. — I give and bequeath to the said Lydia Ctltt four 
pair iinen aiid four pair cotton sheets, and one dozen China 
plates and three dishes, blue and white; lalaogive her one 
of my silver cans which holds about two-thirds of a pint. 

Jiem. — I give to the children of «riy sister Dorothy 
Gilman deceased, and to be paid by my Executors, viz : to 
Christopher Eymes, Nathaniel Rogers and Dorothy Taylor, 
each two hundred pounds old tenor ; I also give and be- 
queath to Nancy Barrel, grand child of my said sister, two 
hundred pounds old tenor — these legacies to be paid to 
the minors when they come of age. 

Item. — I give and bequeath to Mrs, Hannah Atkinson, 
one pair of silver butter boats, so called. 

i(em. — Igive and bequeath to Mrs. Sarah Jaffrey my 
silver tea kettle, lamp and stand. 

Item. — l give and bequeath Gregory Purcel, Esq., and 
to his heirs and assigns forever, a tract of !and of about 
one hundred acres, more or less, situated in Nottingham in 
this Province, near or adjacent to the estate of Joshua 
Peirce, Esq., deceased, and ia that tract I bought of Mr. 
Coffin of Newbury. 

Item. — I give and bequeath to Mrs. Sebecca Wentworth, 
daughter of John Wentworth of Portsmouth, one hundred 
pounds old tenor. 

Ittm. — I give and bequeath to the Hev. Mr, Arthur 
Brown, two hundred pounds old tenor. 

i(em. — Igive and bequeath to Miss Hannah Jackson, 
daughter of Elisha Jackson late of Portsmouth, deceased, 
one hundred pounds old tenor, and paid by my executors 
when she comes of age. 

Item. — I give and bequeath to Mr. Thomas Odiorne of 
Exeter in this Province, merchant, throe hundred pounds 
oid tenor, to be paid him by i^iy Executors hereafter men- 
tioned. 

Jletn. — I give and bequeath to Peter Gilman of Exeter, 
in this Province, Esquire, three hundred pounds old tenor, 
to be paid by my Executors hereafter mentioned. 

Item, — I give and bequeath to my nephew Samuel Sher- 
burne, Esq., all the residue of my Estate, both real and 
personal, of what kind or nature soever, to have and to 
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hold to him the said Samuel and to liia heirs and assigns 
forever. 

Lastly. — I do hereby aorainate, constitute and appoint 
Theodore Atkinson .and Hunking Wentworth, both of 
Portsmouth in the Frovinco of New Hampshire aforesaid, 
Esquires, to be the Executors of this my last will and tes- 
tament, hereby impowering to see the same duly executed 
according to ftie intent and design thereof. In testimony 
whereof I have signed and sealed the same. Done at 
Portsmouth this fifth day of February, Anno Domini one 
thousand seven hundred and sixty-Eve, 1765. 

SAMUEL SHERBURNE, [l.s.] 
In presence of Theodore Atkinson, jr. 

Samuel Hale, Joseph Bass. 

This Will was proved 18th day of Feb. 1765. 

Edward Sherburne, one of the sons of the Hon. Henry 
Sherburne, at the commencement of hostilities in the rev- 
olutionary war repaired to Cambridge and entered as a 
volunteer in the service of his country at his own expense. 
Soon after he became Aid to G-eneral Sullivan. At the 
evacuation of Boston, the army being ordered by General 
Washington to New York, he proceeded thither at his own 
expense, and was in all the battles in New Jersey. When 
the army evacuated New York in consequence of the 
enemy taking possession, the army was ordered to Pliila- 
delphia. At the battle of Germantown he was severely 
wounded. While carrying orders in front of both armies 
he received the wound of which he died. The General 
commended him much for his bravery, and said lauch to his 
family in praise of his general character. He spent most 
of his property in the service. 

There are several other branches of the first Sherburne 
family of Portsmouth — from one of which Judge John 
S. Sherburne descended — from another the late Coh John 
N, Sherburne descended — and from another the late Joseph 
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Sherburne of tlie Plains descended. We have not the data 
to give a more connected genealogy of a family, which, if 
any of them come into the posseasion of the property in 
England awaiting an heir, will become the richest in New 



We copy the following, verbatim, from a handsomely 
written old family record on parchment, by Mrs. Mary 
Sloper, who died one hundred and fifty-one years ago, 
The closing lines, recording her death, were added by 
another hand. The several families named wore located 
between Sagamore Creek and the Plains. There are 
doubtless many families in Portsmouth which can be 
traced back to the early residents who are recorded 
below. In 1693, we see Lieut. Sloper and Capt. Nele were 
honored by having places assigned them in the second seats 
in front of the minister. Ambros Gibbins, it will be recol- 
lected, was the Assistant Governor in 1840. 

An Acc't of the Birth, Marriage and Death of my Pather 

and Mother, and other relatives ; my husband's birth and 

mine, the year we was married, and the Births of onr 

Children. 

My Father Henry Sherborne and my mother Rebekah 
was married the 13th November, 1637. My father Henry 
Sherborne died about the year '80 or '83. His death we 
wa3 not sensible of. 

My brother John Sherborne was bom the 3d of April 
1647 and was Baptised at Newbury the 4th of October 
1657. Sarah Sherborne was borne the 10th Januaiy 1651 ; 
and was Baptised at Hampton by Mr, Cotton. Kebekah 
Sherborne, 26th Aprill 1654, bntwas not Baptised. Rachel 
Sherborne was borne April the 4th, 1656, but not Baptised 
— dyed the 28th December, 1656. 

My husband Richard Sloper, was borne November 1630. 
We was married the 21st October, 1G58. 

My mother Rebekah Sherborne, dyed the 3d June 1667 
about noon, and was buried by four of her children. 
Tobias Langdon dyed the 27th July 1664, and was buried 
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y his children. Martha Sberborne dyed the 11th No- 
jQiber, 1658. 

My grandmother Elizabeth Gibbins dyed the 14th 5Iay, 
1655. My grandfather Ajnbros Gibbios, dyed the 1st July, 
1G56. 

Elizabeth Sherborne was married to Tobias Langdon the 
lOtb of June 1656. Onner Langdon was borne the 30th 
April 1664. Ehzabeth Langdon was married unto Tobiaa 
Lear the 11th April 1667. Elizabeth Lear was born the 
1st Eeb. 1669. 

Martha Sherborne was born the 4th December, 165T. Re- 
bekah Sherborne dyed the 29th June 1696, aged 43 years. 
Aoibros Sherborne was borne 3d August, 1649, and baptized 
at Newbury. Elizabeth Sberborne was borne 4th August 
1638, baptised by Mr. Gibson. Mary Sherborne was borne 
the 20th November 1640, baptised by Mr. Gibson. Henry 
Sherborne was borne 2l8t January, 1642 — went to sea in 
'58 with Solomon Clark, and coming home the 10th July, 
1659, dyed at Sea and was buried in the Sea. Euth Sher- 
borne was borne of Sunday 3d of June 1660. Samuel 
Sherborne was married to Love 15tb December 1668. 

Bridget Sioper was borne 30th August 1659. — John 
Slope r was borne 13th January "1661, being Sabbath day. 
Mary Sioper* was borne on Tuesday, the 11th Eeb. 1663. 
Sarah Sioper was borne of Thursday the 26th July, 1667, 
Susanna Sioper was borne of Tuesday the 21at March, 
1669. Elizabeth Sioper was borne the 26th June, 1671, 
being Friday. Kebeokah Sioper was borne Wednesday 23d 
October 1673, Martha Sioper was born of Monday the 
26th,December 1676. Tabitha Sioper was borne 17tb De- 
cember 1679. Richard and Henry Sioper was borne of 
Thursday 19th June 1682. Ambros Sioper waa borne 20th 
January 1684. 

Bridget Sioper was married unto John Knight 29th 
March 1684. Elizabeth Knight was borne of Saturday 8th 
July, 1687. John Knight was borne 29tb January, 1684. 
Richard Sioper deceased October 16, 1716. 
Mary Sioper, [the writer of the above record,] wife of 
Richard Sioper, deceased Sept. 22, 1718. 
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At the request of the Bamblor, the following family 
sketch has beea prepared by one of the descendants of 
Gfov. Langdon : 

The earliest English settlers to which the Langdons of 
Wifcch Creek (or Sagamore Creek) go back, are Ambrose 
Gibbon and bis wife : where in Eugland lived Gibbon, Gib- 
"bona, Gibbens or Gibbins, for they spell his name anyway, 
(who was the leading servant of Captain John Mason here 
after Mr. Francis Williams,) we cannot say : his name is in 
English books of heraldry spelled all four ways, also Gib- 
bines and Gibbings, all with mostly the same arms : but we 
don't think our revered forefather knew much about his 
rightful armorial bearings. He was, it is like, the uncle or 
elder brother of Edward Gibbon of the Bay, a distinguished 
candlestick of the Bay puritans, but first was jailed by En- 
dicot for the maypole business, with others from Gorges's 
coaatry. This Edward is the hero of a long story of Win- 
throp and Mather's, by which we find that he bad lived 
many years in Piscataway, and was a bosom friend, partner 
it is like, of a French protestant gulf cruiser of Santo Do- 
mingo and Piscataway, already on the seas, whose descend- 
ants are still, we think, amongst us, and write their names 
yet Petgru or Pettigrew. There was also a James Gib- 
bins of Saco in Gorges's country ; it is like, one of the 
same lot. 

Ambrose's daughter, Eebecca Gibbon, married Henry 
Sherburne, one of his companions, and was the mother of 
Elizabeth Sherburne ; afterwards Elizabeth Langdon, Elizar 
both Lear and EKzabeth Martyn ; for she had at least three 
husbands. But before saying more of her, we will speak 
of a Sherburne claim that is spoken of in the newspapers. 
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Aa we Tindertand it, it is to the estates in the countiea 
of York and Lancaster, of the very ancient house of the 
Sherbumea of Stonihurst, always papists, and intermarried 
with leading papist families in England; the last baronet, 
Sir Nicholas Sherburne, dying in 1714 : when they are nn- 
dersfcood to have gone to hia only child, the Duchess of 
Norfolk, she and the duke papists, and at her death to the 
heirs of her father's sister, in 1754, she having no children 
to take them, which heirs are still the "Welds of Lulworth 
Castle, county of Dorset, always papists, of which one was 
the late well known Cardinal Weld. These estates are to 
he claimed through Henry Sherburne of Piscataway, who 
must have been bom not long after Queen Elizabeth died. 

The then lord of Stonihnrst was Hichard .Sherburne, 
who married into a noble family. Now we have first to 
show beyond ail cavil in a court of law that Henry Sher- 
burne of Piscataway was the heir of this Richard, or some 
still earhec Sherburnes, if he or they had no descendants of 
their own that could take ; which would be hard, for Rich, 
ard Sherburne died a good deal more than two hundred 
years ago : next also beyond all cavil in a court of law that 
they have not left a single descendant in all that long while, 
before we can look for the revered Henry to help us out. 
After all, then, we have to look up his male hne, or else we 
can't get the Welds out to save our souls. His eldest son, 
Samuel, was killed by the Indians in Maine in 1691 : then an 
old man. Henry, said to bo the eldest son of Samuel, mar- 
ried Dorothy "Wentworth, and had three sons, Henry, Sam'l, 
John, as we understand: Henry Sherburne, the last one, 
had a good many children, and we believe Colonel Samuel 
Sherburne of North Portsmouth, commonly called of Chris- 
tian Shore, was his oldest son ; he had a son Henry we 
think, who may have left another, which we do not know. 
The whole estates can only go to one heir, if we can 
get the Welds and the Jesuits outof Stonihurst; and though 
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Henry was eo pejseveringly their ]ea<]ing christian name 
here, it is only found once in a great roany Sherburnes of 
Stonihurst. The estates went rightfully to the heirs of 
Maria Winifreda Franeiaca Sherburno, dncli.osa of Norfolk, 
(here is a soundiog name for the magazines,) and we can't 
drive them off. 

There is a certain enticing plausibility to the business in 
the extreme possibility that Henry Sherburne ofPiscataway 
may liave been a papist : he was the church-warden of our 
church of England chapel, 1640, spoken of by Winthrop, 
broken up by the Bay puritans, the document about whicli is 
the only thing, if we remember rightly, left of our early 
town records, whioh were burnt by the Bay piiritana in the 
civil wars, when they re-annexed Maine and New Hampshire 
to their empire : itwonldlookasifhe turned puritan though,, 
in the civil wars, and went to meeting, and wouldn't again 
after the king was brought back. His son-in-law, Tobias. 
Langdon, is said to be of th« ancient house of the Lang- 
dons of Keverel in Cornwall, near Saint German's, which 
whether he was we cannot say, but his son didn't call 
either of his seven sons by the family name of Walter. 
The antiquity of those Langdons ia indisputable, whose 
name at the conquest waa the Corniah ono of Lizard : for 
Carew of Anthony, the poet and acholar, speaks of thorn 
as his neighbora of ancient lineage, rather gone to decay in 
the days of Elizabeth, That they may have continued 
papists very late may be too, for a Walter Langdon of 
Keverel was fined on his estate during the rebellion, taken 
in arma for the king, when he and other gentlemen of the 
county held out with their wives aid children in Pendonis 
Castle under an Arundel of Trerice, one of the heroio 
actions of the civil wars. This Corniah Arundel was not 
an open papist, but the other groat Cornish Arundels of Lan- 
hearne, as the lords Arundel of Wardour, are still, the lords 
Aj-undol of Trerice being gone. Arundel and Sherburne 
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are toth papist namGSj and the eldest of a Sir John Whyd- 
don, also from the same corner of England, a justice in 
special fiivor with the bloody Mary, married the heiress of 
Langdon of Keverel. There was also a Langdon sent 
here, to New York we believe, by the papist Jamea the 
second. And as the second Tobias Langdon got his com- 
mission of ensign from James, it may be, aa ho was very 
young, that it was that the name may not have escaped the 
loyal ears of Sir Edmund Andross, James's governor of 
New England, There is a possibility that Henry Sherburne 
of Piscataway may have been a papist, and a distant re- 
lation of the great papist Sherburnes of the North, but 
there' isn't any, we think, that his male line intho States will 
ever get their estates. 

One of Henry Sherburne's daughters married with a 
Sloper, a race gone from here in the male line, hut their 
cellars and gravestones are left on Sloper's hill and Sloper's 
plain. Another, Elizabeth,, married the young Mr. Tobias 
Langdon, who died early ; next, Tobias Lear, the ancestor 
of General Washington's Tobias Lear — the Lears lived on 
the eastern side of the Langdons, and the Slopers on the 
west, all now in one farm — and next she married Mr. 
Ei chard Marty n. 

By Tobias Langdon she had four children : Tobias, 
Elizabeth, who married with a Eernald, and Honour with a 
Laighton, both in Kittery, and Margaret with a Morre!, 

Captain Tobias Langdon, her son, who is buried in his 
field, married Mary Hubbard of Salisbury in the Bay, and 
they had at least nine children ; that is they had, if we ro- 
raemher, tliree sons-in-law, Bampfylde, Peirce and Shapleigh, 
all very ancientwest country names ; and they had seven 
sons : their eldest son Tobias, we do not know what became 
of him: Richard, their second, born 1694, lived and died at 
Newton on Long Island, and has descendants both in England- 
and here, of very good standing in the world : some of them 
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were royalists and went home, but Capt. Joshua Sands, onco 
written Sandys, of the American navy, who knows all about 
them, is his great grandson. Joseph, their third eon, lived 
near Witch Creek, and has two or three hundred descend- 
ants, though hardly any named Langdon, some of them at 
least the eleventh generation of English colonists at Witch 
Creek, counting Gibbon and his wife for the first: Mark, 
the fourth son, was a tanner at the south end : Samuel, 
their fifth son, married with a Jennese an the south part of 
Rye, where his gravestone is by ^he road, and died there 
joung, of the locked jaw, a making shingles : William was a 
■tanner at the north end, their sixth son^ and his son William, 
also a tanner, many people remember, a very good look- 
ing, and a very worthy man. John, their seventh sou, lived 
and died on the homestoad. He married Mary Hall of 
Exeter, her mother a Woodbury of Beverly, her father the 
son of Kinsley Hall of Exeter and Elizabeth Dudley, the 
daughter of Samuel Dudley, who has numberless descend- 
ants in New Hampshire, who was the eldest son of the 
great puritan Thomas Dudley of the Bay. 

John and MaryLangdon had six children, Mary Langdon, 
Woodbury Langdoa,*John Langdon, Elizabeth Langdon, 
Martha Langdon and Abigail Langdon, Mr. Woodbury 
Langdon and Mr. John Langdon were well known people. 
Maay married three husbands in Maine ^ Storer, Hill and 
MacCobb ; Elizabeth a Barrel of Portsmouth, a royalist, 
Abigail a GJoldthwait of Boston, also a royahst, Martha 
another Barrel, next a Simpson, and lastly G-overnor James 
•Sullivaa of Massachusetts Bay. 
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Befoee Lafayette road was laid out ia 1825, the way to 
Newburyport as well as to Eye, was over Portsmouth 
Plains, The opening of Lafayette road brought the head 
of Sagamore Creek more directly in contact with the city, 
and within a pleasant walk of Market Square. The head of 
thia Creek on the south side is noted aa the locality where 
the Langdon family iirst settled, over two hundred years 
ago, — and from the famSy that farm has never been alien- 
ated. The seat of the first Tobias Langdon has descended 
to the sixth generation and is now owned by Hon. John 
Langdon Elwyn, grandson of late Gov, John Langdon who 
was there born. 

On the north side of the same Creek, hounded on La- 
fayette road, is the farm of Samuel Langdon, Esq., a 
descendant of the first Tobias Langdon, also of the 6th 
generation, being the son of Maj, Samuel Langdon, who 
died itt 1834 at the age of 81, aa reported in the inscription 
below. 

The farm of Samuel L, extends from the South road to 
the Creek, and contains about 150 acres. The house is of 
good size, and does no't on the outside show marks of its 
age — but although in excellent preservation inside, in its 
heavy frame projecting into the rooms, it bears marks of 
having been built more than a century and a half. It 
was built by Capt. Samuel Banfield about the year 1700. 
In 1743 Banfield died, and the property came into Joseph 
Langdon'a possession, and it has ever since remained in 
the family. 

In the rear of the house towards the South road, is an 
enclosure for a family burial place, in which ia visible to 
every passer-by an elevated monument of Italian marble. 
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erected as a family memorial by the present owner of the 
premie 69. 

The plinth of the momiment rests oa a granite base. 
The die, which is surmounted by a frieze and cap, is a 
square block of marble presenting four aides of about 21 
inches in width by 42 in height. Two of the aides are 
plain ; on the other two are the following inscriptions, which 
give a very full genealogical history of the family. The 
monument is from Mr. Philbriok'a establishment — the let- 
tering deep and clear, in Mr. Borthwick's best style. 

I. Tobias Laugdon, from England, died 1664; married 
1656 Elizabeth, daughter of Henry Sherburne, (she after- 
wards m. Tobias Lear,) and had Tobias Ij., born 16G0, died 
Peb. 20, 1725 ; m. in 1686 Mary Hubbard. Elizabeth, m. 
William I'ernald. Oner, m. 1686 John Laighton. Mar 
garet m. Nicholas Morrel. 

n. Capt. Tobiaa and Mary Langdon had Mary, bora Nov, 
17, 1687, m. G-eorge Pierce. Tobias, born Oct. 11, 1689, 
m. 1714 Sarah Winkley. Martha, b. Mcb. 7, 1693, m. July 
7, 1715, Nicholas Shapley. Richard, born Apr. 14,1694, 
m. Thankful , and died at Newton, Long Island. Jo- 
seph, born I'eb. 28, 1696, died Aug, 10, 1767, m, Mary, 
daughter of Capt. Sam'l Banfield, She died Aug. 10, 1753, 
aged 49. Mark, born Sept. 15, 1698, died 1776; m. 1st 
Mehitable, who died Oct. 7, 1764, aged 63. Samuel, born 
Sept. 6, 1700, died Dec'. 2, 1725; m. Hannah Jeaness. 
Wiliiam, born Oct. 30, 1702, died 1766. John, born May 
28, 1707, died Feb. 27, 1780 ; m. Mary Hall, who died April 
11, 1789, aged 72 yra. 

in. Capt. Joseph and Mary L. had Samuel, born 1721, died 
1779; m. Sept. 29, 1748, Hannah, daughter of John Storer, 
Esq. Wells, Me., who died Sept. 8, 1796, aged 73. Mary, 
born 1725 , died Peb. 23, 1807 ; m. Amos Seavey, who died 
Feb. 19, 1807, aged 89. Hannah, m. James Whidden. 
Elizabeth, died July 14, 1804 ; m. James Seavey. 
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III. Dea. Mark and Mehitabel Langdon had Joseph, bovD 
1724, died Oct. 30, 1749. 

m. Wm. and Sarah L. had "William, born 1748, died Sept. 
30, 1820 ; m. Mary Pickering, who died Feb. 8, 1803, aged 
52. John, born 1748, died May 21, 1789 ; m. Mary Evans, 
died Mar. 10, 1825, aged 61. Mary m. Nicholas Pickering. 

III. John Langdon married Mary Hall; had Mary, 
jn. Storer, Hill and McOobb. Judge Woodbury Langdon, 
born 1738, died Jan. 13, 1805 ; m. Sarah Sherburne. Gov. 
John, born 1738, died Sept. 18, 1819 ; m. Elizabeth Sher- 
burne. Elizabeth m. Barrel. Abigail m. Goldthwait. Mar- 
tha, m. Barrel, Simpson and Gov. JameB Sullivan, 

IV. Capl. Samuel and Hannah L. had Mary, bora April 
16, 1751, died 1836 ; m. Joseph White. Maj. Samuel, born 
June 9, 1753, died July 5, 1834; m. Lydia Brewster, 
daughter of Samuel Norris, died May 21, 1840, aged 62. 
Anna born Kov. 3, 1755, died May 24, 1690; m. James 
Whidden. Eev. Joseph L. born May 12, 1758, died July 
27, 1824 ; m. Dec. 9, 1790, Patience Pickering, died April 
8, 1846, aged 88. EHzabetb, born March 18, 1761, died 
1831 ; m. Andrew Sherburne. Hannah, born June, 1766, 
died 1812 ; m. Edward Gove. 

I. Capt. Samuel Banfield died 1743 ; m. Mary Seavey, 
who died 1753, and had Mary, who married Capt. Joseph 
Langdon. 

The monument to Mr. Langdon'8 family ancestors is not 
confined to the burial enclosure. Around the sitting room 
of the mansion, displayed under glass in frames, are the mil. 
itary commissions ofhis fathers for four or five generations, 
signed by Gov. Belcher, Gov. Wentworth, President Weare 
and Gov. Langdon. It is a novel collection, exhibiting 
three various state seals, and showing too, that under the 
crowaas-well as in Revolutionary times, there never has 
been a lack of military spirit and patriotisoi at the head of 
Sagamore Creek. 
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It is probable tliat tJis roya! ancestry of the family very 
nearly corresponds with that of one in the immediate 
neighborhood, which is illustrated by the following true 
story. 

A descendant of one of the earlier families in Ports- 
mouth which resided between Sagamore Creek and Great 
Swamp, wa3 travelling in a stage coach with a stranger who 
found that they both bore the same family name. On 
inquiring for descent, the stranger, of somewhat high 
notions, said he was connected with the family of Sir David 
B., of Scotland. The native of Portsmouth, who thought 
his claims to aristocratic descent no less prominent, replied 
that he was descended from a family of Aldermen, 

" Family of Aldermen," said the sprig of nobility, "why, 
you must be very ignorant to think that there is any such 
hereditary order — it is only a temporary city office, sir." 

"You are mistaken," was the reply, "it is an order which 
ranks a little higher than knighthood. My forefathers for 
five generations bore the insig-nia of their high honors. 
They wore the Aldermen's aprons with as much honors and 
pride as any Knights Templar. Those aprons were no 
fragile silk or linen fabric — they were the pure hide, such 
as were used when the ark was constructed ; and they date 
their nobility at as early a day. Perhaps you may yourself 
one day arrive at the honors, and then you will fully com- 
prehend them. These aprons they wore six days in the 
week — and the ravages they made around Great Swamp 
and Sagamore Creek, are now manifest in the well cleared 
and productive farms of their descendants. Yea, sir, I am 
a regular descendant of the family of Aldermen, and shall 
never lose my aristocratic pride, but will endeavor to re. 
spect those who may be of lower I'ank." 

To be descendants of the Family of Aldermen shouldbe 
the pride of American nobility. Of such was President 
Lincoln. 
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RAMBLE XC. 



In the 18th Ramble will be found a reference to the great 
amount of plate owned by Theodore Atkinson. Among 
the articles was *a massive silver waiter; which for many 
years decorated his homo on Court street, and must have 
been ever before him in his merry moments, as a memento 
imri. This waiter is now owned in the family of Hon.' 
Asa^Freeman of Dover, where are also the silver knives and 
forks, and other valuables, formerly in the Atkinson family, 
inherited by Mrs. F. from the estate of the last Theodore 
Atkinson, of this city, she being a daughter of the late 
Hon. WilUam K. Atkinson, of Dover. 

There are also portraits by Copley, of Hon. Theodore 
Atkinson and his lady, Hannah, the daughter of Lieut. Gov. 
John Wentworth. Not the least valuable in the collection 
{which we recently had the privilege of seeing) are the 
portraits of Theodore Atkinson, Jr. and of his wife, the 
beautiful Frances Bearing Wentworth (who in ten days 
after her husband's death marriad Gov. John Wentworth.) 
They were painted in 1763, the year after their marriage, 
Her age was then about nineteen, and Atkinson's about 
twenty-seven. His couutenauce does not denote much 
force of character, but his russet dress and long embroid- 
ered vest are truly beautiful ; and as a painting, it is a 
piece of superior workmanship. The portrait of his lady 
is by Copley, and is one of his best. Although it has been 
painted a hundred years, it now stands out in all the rich- 
ness of its early days. There are some portions of it which 
have the appearance of small cracks in the paint, which a 
portrait painter a few years ago wished to daub over with 
his brush : but a close examination of the work shows that 
these marks were carefully made by the painter, and were 
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necessary to bring out the display in the back-ground. The 
countenance ia handsome, intellectual, full of life, and a 
little roguish. The painting as a work of art has been 
highly valued by connoisseurs, and five hundred dollars 
have been offered for it. 

But the silver waitfer is more particularly the subject of 
this Ramble. On this waiter are iaecribcd the names, ages 
and times of death of 48 individuals who were acquaint- 
ances of the older Atkinson. Many of the deaths inscribed 
occurred before there was any newspaper in New Hamp- 
sbire, and it is probable that Secretary Atkinson took this 
as the best means of preserving a record of his particular 
friends. The names upon the waiter were in two col- 
umns. One column was filled down, and the otherwas filled 
about half way down, there being room enough for twelve 
or fifteen names more. Prom- the appearance of the en- 
graving of the names, it is thought that the inscriptions 
were made at different times, as the persons happened to 
die. 

The first date was about eight years after his marriage. 
His wife died 12th Dec, 1769. It wifi be seen that but two 
names were added after her death. He died 22ud Sept. 
1779, and the dates stopped eight years previous to hia 
death. Although the last column was not filled up, there 
were many distinguished persons who died within those 
eight years. 

It will be seen tliat neither the death of his son nor of 
his wife is noticed. He alludes to the death of one of Gov. 
Benning "Wentworth's sons, and omits those of the other 
two. He also omits the death of Gov. Benning's first wife. 
Those accLuainted with the history of Portsmouth will 
notice that he omits husbands and notices wivea, and vice, 
versa. Indeed, the most interesting point in this matter is 
to get at the standard of qualification for record upon the 
waiter. 
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1. Benjamin Plummer, May 8, 1740 — 24 [age.] 

2. John Rindge, Nov. 6, 1740—45. 

3. Christopher Eymes, April 3d, 1741 — 41. 

4. Shadrich Walton, Oct. 3d, 1741 — 83. 

5. Joslma Pierce, Feb. 7tb, 1742 — 72. 

6. Elizabeth Wibird, Feb. 12tb, 1742 — 73. 

7. John Downing, Sept, 16th, 1744—85. 

8. Joseph Sherburne, Dec. 3, 1744—64. 

9. Mary Sherburne, March 6th, 1745-6 — 61. 

10. Mary Hiiske, March 8tb, 1745-6 — 43. 

11. Arthur Slade, Jan. 12tlt, 1746 — 64. 

12. Dudley Odlin, Feb. 13th, 1747-8 — 37. 

13. Jotham Odiorne, Aug, 18th, 1748 — 73. 

14. Ann Pierce, Oct. 19th, 1748 — 25. 

15. MaryWestbrook, Oct. 23, 1748 — 75. 

16. George Walker, Dec. 7th, 1748 — 86. 

17. George Jaffrey, May 8th, 174&— 66. 

18. Jane Frost, May 22, 1749 ~ 64. 

19. Mary Sherburne, Nov. 27tb, 1750 — 2S. 

20. Elimbeth Vaughan, Dec. 7tb, 1750 — 6S. 

21. Jotham Odiorne, May 19th, 175i — 48. 
22: Nicholas Daniel, June 24th, 1751 — 31. 

23. Sarah Odiorne, June 23, 1752 — 76. 

24. Capt. William Pearson, Dec. 2nd, 1752 — 55. 

25. Mary Moore, March 12th, 1753 — 45. 

26. Elizabeth SoUey, March 12th, 1753 — 34. 

27. Mary Wilson, April 15th, 1753-71. 

28. Richard Waldron, Aug. 23d, 1753 — 60. 

29. Dorothy Sherburne, Jan. 3d, 1754 — 74. 

30. Sarah Downing, Jan. 11th, 1754 — 70. 

31. Mary Wentworth, June 13th, 1755—32. 

32. Henry Sherburne, Dec. 21)th, 1757 —83. 

33. Eliza Waldron, Oct. 16tb, 1758 — 57. 

34. Mary March, March 22d, 1759 — 80. 

Sir William Peppercl!, Bart , July 6th, 1759 — 63. 
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36. Mary Meeerve, Aug. 8th, 1159 — 47. 

37. Ann Taah, Aug. 25th, 1759 — 68. . 

38. John Wontworth, Nov. 8th, 1759;— 39. 

39. Samuel Smith, May 2d, 1760 — 74. 

40. Dorothy Gilman, Jan. 25th, 1761 — 49. 

41. Ann Packer, Jan. l2th, 1762 — 61. 

42. Hannah Sherburne, Feb. 10th, 1762 — 57. 

43. Margaret Chambers, Aug. 6th, 1762— 82. 

44. Madame D. Ne-wmarch, Jan. 8th, 1763 — 63. 

45. M. Gambling, Aug. 29th, 1764 — 75. 

46. John Downing, Feb, 14th, 1766 — 82. 

47. His Ex. Benning'Wentworth, Oct. 14th, 1770 — 75. 

48. T, Wallingford, Aug. 4th, 1771 — 75. 

1, Benjamin Plummer, died 1740, aged 24. He made 
his will 7th May, 1740, the day before he died. He calls 
himself of Portsmouth. His orders Were that hia wearing 
apparel be taken to Boston and there be sold for the most 
it would bring. He speaks of no relative in this country, 
but wills the most of the property to his mother and broth- 
ers in London. Ho makes Thomas Plummer, of London, 
merchant, and Theodore Atkinson, of Portsmouth, N. H., 
esecutors. He made presents toTheodore Atkinson, John 
Loggin, and to "my much esteemed friend" Mary Mac- 
pheadris. The presents to Miss Macpheadria were so nu- 
merous and valuable as to indicate intentions of marriage. 
The portrait of Miss Macpheadria can be seen iu the house 
of the late Col. John N. Sherburne. She was the grand- 
daughter of Lt, Gov, John Wentworth and wife of Hon. 
Jonathan Warner. Her family is more particularly described 
in Kamble 25. 

2. John Rindge came to Portsmouth early in 1700, from 
Ipswich, Mass., when a minor. He married Ann, daughter 
of Jotham Ordiorne, Sr. He was made Counsellor the 
year he died. His children were as follows : Elizabeth m 
Mark Huiiking "Wentworth ; Mehltabie m Daniel Bogors ; 
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Jolm ; Jotham, married Sarah . The widow of John 

Rindge probably was Anne, the last wife of Sheriff Packer. 

3. Christopher Eymes was son of Samuel Eymea, who 
was married sometime previous to December, 1691, to Mary, 
sister of Lt. Gov. John Weatworth. She was afterwards the 
v{Ue of Dr. John Clifton. Samuel was " Mariner," and was 
dead as early as 1712. 

Their son Ohrietopher had a wife, Dorothy, who as early 
as 1748 had married John Tailor of Milton, Mass. Chris- 
topher left property to his son Christopher Jr., daughter 
Ann, mother Mary Clifton, wife's brother Kichard, brother 
Samuel, brother Samuel's son Christopher and brother 
Samuel's daughter Dorothy. 

4. Shadrich Walton may hare been son of — Walton, 
who married !Fanny, daughter of Gov. Samuel Allen. They 
had George, Shadrich, Samuel and Fanny, who married Wil- 
liam Hoyt. 

5. Joshua Pierce. He was the first of the Pierce family 
who arrived at Portsmouth (see Ramble SO, page 356.) 
Mr. Joshua Pierce ofNewbury, Mass., married Dorothy, 
daughter of Major Pike, of Salisbury, Mass., and had a son 
Hon. Joshua Pierce who married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Joseph Hall of Piscataqua, N. H., who married Elizabeth 
Smith, who came here from England upon the desire of her 
uncle, the original Major Richard Waldroa of Dover. This 
Elizabeth, widow of Joseph Hall, who died Dec. 19th, 
1685, married 7th of August, 1687, Col. Thomas Packer, 
supposed to be the father of old Sheriif Packer. She died 
at Greenland, N. H., Aug. 14th, 1717, aged 62 years. 

6. Elizabeth Wibird was the widow Elizabeth Redford 
when married to Richard Wibird, Sr., July 10th, 1701. 
She waa the mother of Hon. Richard Wibird, Jr., who was 
born July 7th, 1702. Was her first husband William Red- 
ford, who waa Register of Deeds at Portsmouth 1693 to 
1697 ? Richard, Sr. waa one of the King's Councillors from 
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1716 to his death in 1732. He is said to have erected the 
first brick house in Pprtemouth, and was a very wealthy 
man. 

7. John Downing, died 1744, aged 25. 

He was one of the Provincial Counsellors from 1740 to 
his death. Letters of Administration were granted to his 
wife, Patience -Downing. Ho was of Newingtou. He 
owned four houses in Portsmouth in 1727. 

8. Joseph Sherburne, died 1744, aged 64. 

He was one of the Provincial Councillors from 1733 to 
the day of his death. His wife was Mary, and he lived at 
Portsmouth, His son Joseph of Boston was his adminis- 
trator. 

9. Mary Sherburne, died 1745, aged 61. 

In her will she gives property to grandson Nathaniel, 
who was son of her son John, deceased; also to sons Joseph 
and Nathaniel and daughter Mary. He was one of the jus- 
tices that tried Sarah Simpson and Penelope Kenny in 
1739, who were executed for murder. 

10. Mary Huske was daughter of Ichabod and Mary( Jose) 
Plaisted, She was born Oct. 6th, 1702, and was sister to 
Sfimuel Plaisted, who married Lt. Gov. John Wentworth'a 
daughter Hannah, afterwards Mrs. Theodore Atkinson. 

Salem, Mass., records give the following : — " Capt. Ellis 
Huske married 25th Oct., 1720, Mary Plaisted. " The will 
of Ellis Huske was proved April 30th, 1751 ; andfrom it we 
get his children as follows : John, Olive married Daniel 
Elndge, who died childless ; Ann married Edmund Quincy, 
Jr., whose daughter Mary married Jacob Sheafe, Jr., of 
Portsmouth; Mary married John Sherburne, and died 
childless before her father. 

11. Arthur Slade, died 1746, aged 64. 

He was from New Market. Letters of administration 
were granted to Henry Keese and his wife Elizabeth, 
This Mrs. Elizabeth Keese may have been his daughter, but 
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nothing is shown by the Exeter records of his having a 
wife or descendants. 

12. Dudley Odlin, died 1748, aged 37. 

His will indicates that he was a physician. Ho was of 
Exeter, He willed property to nephew John, eon of his 
brother EUeha, on condition that he study medicine ; to 
his father; to brothers John, Elisha and Woodbridge ; to 
cousins Winthrop and William. 

13. Jotham Odiorne, St., lived at New Castle. "Was 
Counsellor 1724, and Judge from 1742 to 1747. He had 
soil Hon. Jotham, Jr., and Ann, who married John Rmdge 
and was mother of Mrs, Mark Hunking Wentworth. 

14. This Ann Pierce has been claimed to be the Ann 
Piorce born Oct. 26th, 1723, and who was sister of Elizabeth 
who married Samuel Solley, and daughter of George Jaf- 
frey, who married Sarah Jeffries of Boston, Jan. 10th, 1710. 
She married Dec, 20th, 1744, Nathaniel Pierce, and had two 
sons and a daughter Sarah, who married Col, Joshua Went- 
worth. Mr. Pierce died Aug. 27th, 1762, aged 50 years. 
On the 6th of Dec, 1769, sho married Leveret Hubbard 
and died Dec. 1790, aged 67. So the above must refer to 
some other Ann Pierce. It is probable that she was the 
daughter of the first Joshua Pierce who came to Portsmouth 
in 1700. 

15. Mary Westbrook, died 1743, aged 75. 

Was she not the wiie of Hon. Thomas Westbrook men- 
tioned in Ramble 30 as one of the thirteen men who paid 
the highest taxes in Portsmouth in 1727 ? 

16. George Walker, died 1749, aged 86. 

Ho was of Portsmouth and left property to wife Abigail 
and to Walker Lear, son of his sister Elizabeth Lear. Also 
to cousins Icbabod Cheney and Hannah Spofford, There 
was a Capt. Walker in 1727 in Portsmouth who had four 
slaves. 

17. George Jaffi^ey was born at Great Island (New Cas- 
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tie,) Nov. 22, 1682, graduated at Harvard College 1702, 
was Counsellor in 1716. He married Jan, lOtb, 1710 
Sarah, daughter of David and Elizabeth (Usher) Jeffries of 
Boston, who was born May 4th, 1695. She died Jan. 12, 
1734, and was the mother of George, Jr. Elizabeth mar- 
ried Samuel SoUey, Sarah married David Jeffries, and Ann 
married Nathaniel Pierce. 

George JaEfrey married for a second wife, March 9, 1738, 
the widow of lion. Archibald McPhederis, who was 8arah, 
daughter of Lt. Gov. John Wentworth, who survived him. 
He was only son and child of George and Anne JaiTrey of 
Great Island, who ^vas Oounselior, "Speaker, &c., and died at 
Col. Appleton'fi in Ipswich, Mass., aged 69, May 8, 1749. 

18. Jane Frost was originally the wife of Andrew, son of 
Col. William and Margarey (Bray) Pepperell. He was the 
oldest child and was brother of Sir "William. She had one 
daughter Margarey, who was the first wife of Capt. Wil- 
liam, son of Lt. Gov. John Wentworth. Shei had another 
daughter Sarah, who married Charles Frost, Jr. ; and she 
married his father Charles Frost, Sr., for her second hus- 
band. She had by him EUiot Frost, bom June 29, 1718. 
Her father was Eobert Elliot of New Castle, who was 
made Counsellor in 1683. 

19. Mary Sherburne, died 1750, aged 28. 

20. Elizabeth Vaughan, died 1750, aged 68. 

21. Jotham Odiorne, Jr., married Mehitable, daughter of 
Robert Cutt of Kittery, Dec. 29th, 1T25. Among his chil- 
dren were Sarah, married (1st) Henry Appleton (2d) Wil- 
liam Applaton ; Mary married Peter Pearse ; Mehitable 
married William E. Treadwell. 

22. Nicholas Daniel, died 1751, aged 31. 

There is nothing at the Probate office at Exeter to indi- 
cate who either of these individuals were. 

23. Sarah Odiorne is supposed to be wife of Jothain, Sr., 
and mother of Jotham, Jr. 
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24. Capt. ■William Pearson, died 1752, aged 55. 

He made will at Portsmontii 18th Nov. 1748, and states 

that be was born 30th January, 1697 in , County of 

York, England. He appointe his wife executor and gives 
her his property. In case of his absence and his wife 
should die before him, he appoints Theodore Atkinson of 
Portsmouth, N. H., and Barlow Trecothie of Boston, Mass., 
his Attornies. 

25. Mary Moore, died 1763, aged 45. 

The Probate records at Exeter indicate nothing saYo 
tiiat there was a Samuel Moore of Portsmouth, N. H., who 
made his will in 1744 and died 1749. He made his wife 
Mary sole executor. She died without a will and Joshua 
Peirce was made her administrator. She must have been 
the Mary Mooro alluded to in Ramble 80, as daughter of 
Joshua Peirce, Sr., who died in 1763, and sister to Joshua 
Peirce, Jr., who was her administrator. 

26. Ehzabeth Solley, born July 20th, 1719, was daugh- 
ter of George Jaffrey, who married Sarah Jeffries of Bos- 
ton, Jan. 10th, 1710. She married Oct. 20th, 1741, Hon. 
Samuel Solley, who was made Councillor in 1740. Solley 

went to England in 1758, where his second wife Lucy , 

died 1761. He died in London June, 1785. There was in 
Portsmouth in 1702 Nathaniel Solley, who called himself 
"formerly of London." Probably father of Samuel. The 
above Elizabeth Solley was sister to Ann Jaffrey, who mar- 
ried Nathaniel Pierce, She died chiidlosa. 

27. Mary Wilson, died 1753, aged 71. 
Probate records show nothing in this case. 

28. Richard Waldron was born at Dover, N. H., Peb. 
21at, 1693, and graduated at Harvard College 1712. He 
was grandson of old Major Waldron, who was massacred at 
Dover, June 28th, 1689, by the Indians. He was son of 
Richard Waldron who married (1st) Hannah, daughter of 
President Cutf, who died Feb. 14th, 1692, and (2nd) Feb. 
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6tb, 1692-3 Elesnor, daughter of Major William Vauglian. 
His- Mlier died Nov. 3d, 1730. He first lived at Dover, 
but early removed to Portsmouth, where he became Judge, 
Coaijcillor, and Secretary of the Province. Hia wife was 
Elizabeth, daughter of Hon. Thomas Westbrook. 

29. Dorothy Sherburne was daughter of Samuel and 
Mary (Benning) Wentworth, and was born June 27th, 1680. 
She was sister of Lt. Gov. John Wentworth, She married 
Henry Sherburne, described in another place, 

30. Sarah Downing, died 1754, aged 70. 

She was probably the wife of John Downing in Samble 
46, as he mentions no wife in his will. 

31. Mary Wentworth waa daughter of Nathaniel and 
Mary (Lloyd) Mendum, and wife of Ebenezer Wentworth, 
one of the sons of Lt. Gov. John. This Ebenezer had but 
one child, Rebecca, (who married her cousin George Went- 
worth, father of Ebenezer, late of this city.) He married 
Dec. 4th, 1746, and died Feb. 3d, 1757. ' Ho was born Aug. 
1714, and she June ISfch, 1723. 

82. Henry Sherburne married Dorothy, sister of Lt. 
Gov. John Wentworth. He was son of Samuel Sherburne, 
who married Lpvo Hntchins of Haverhill, Dec. 15th, 1668, 
and waa killed at Caaco Bay Aug. 4th, 1691. This Samuel 
was son of Henry Sherburne, who married (1st) Rebecca, 
daughter of Ambros Gibbons, and (2d) Sarah, widow of 
Walter Abbot. The Henry first alluded to was appointed 
Councillor in 1728, and was also Chief Justice. 

33. Elizabeth Waldron was only child of Co!. Thomas 
Westbrook, She was born Nov. 26th, 1701, and married, 
Dec. 31st, 1718, the above mentioned Secretary Richard 
Waldron. 

34. Mary March, died 1759, aged 80. 
Probate records show nothing in this case, 

35. Sir Wilham Popporell, son of Col. William and Mar- 
garey (Bray) Popperell, was born June 27th, 1696. He 
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married Mary, daughter of Grove Hirst, Esq., a merchant 
of Boston. He was Imjghted for his services, and his biog- 
raphy has been written by a descendant of his father, Dr, 
Parsons. 

36. Mary Mesorve. died 1759, aged 47. 

Nathaniel Meaerve of Portsmouth willed property to his 
wife Mary and died in 1758. Mary was to bring up the 
children under age. Ho had sons Nathaniel, John, George 
nud Hanson; and daughters Annah Wills, Sarah Odiorne, 
Mary Batson, Esther, Jane, Elizabeth and Ann. See Ram- 
hle 35. He died at Louisburg of small pox in 1758. It 
is said that his last words to his wife on leaving were — . 
"Bon't break my wiU." She did break it, however, and the 
story is that his apparition harshly upbraided lier in tha 
entry of her plaoe of residence, (the Boyd house hy th© 
mill.) It appears that she died the next year, 

37. Ann Tash, died 1759, aged 63. 

Exeter Probate records give nothing about Tash until 
1811, when John Tash of New Market died at an advanced 
age. 

38. John Wentworth was son of Gov. Eenning, and was 
bom Jan. 1720. He wa8 never married. Adams alludes to 
his death in hie Annals. He was christened at Boston, Jan. 
29th, 1720, as his mother, the first wife of Gov. Penning, 
Abigail Ruck, was a member of the South Church there. 
His portrait is now at the house of the late Ebenezer in 
this city. 

39. Samuel Smith, died 1760, aged 74. 

He was a Provincial Counsellor from 1740 to the day of 
his death. He willed property to Mary, widow of Timothy 
Emerson; Elizabeth wife of Solomon Emerson; Hannah, wife 
of Richard Waldron ; Temperance, wife of Joseph Varney ; 
Sarah, wife of Lemuel Chesley ; Joseph Knight, husband of 
deceased daughter Paticiico Knight; to his son Joseph 
Smith. 
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40. Dovotliy Gilman was daughter of HeBry and Dovotliy 
(Wentworth) Sherburne, and sister to the fathers ofWood- 
hury and John Langdon's wives. She married Hon. Peter 
Gilman of Exeter, who was Councillor from 1772, and 
Speaker for several yoara under the colonial government. 
He died Dec. 1st, 1788, aged 84 years. Their daughter 
Abigail married (Ist) Dec. 6th, 1750, Rev. John Strong of 
Portsmouth, N. H., and (2nd) Oct. 23d, 1755, Rev. Wood- 
bridge Odlin of Exeter, who died March lOfch, 1776. 

41. Ann Packer must have been a second wife of Hon. 
Thomas Packer, who was Sheriff from 1741 to the day of 
his death, June 22d, 1771. She was sister of Hon, Jotham 
Odiorne, Jr. The first wife of Sheriff Packer was Rebecca, 
daughter of Lt. Gov. John Wentworth, who died in 1768. 
She was, probabty, the widow of John Rindge. 

42. Hannah Sherburne, died 1762, aged 57. 

She was of New Castle. She had grandson Thomas 
Odiorne of G-reenknd ; son Noah, and daughter Catherine 
Odiorne of Portsmouth. 

43. Margaret Chambers, died 1762, aged 82. 

She died a widow, of Portsmouth. No will. Cutts 
Shannon was appointed Administrator. She had 70 acres 
of land at Gravelly Ridge ; 57)^ acres in upper and 2 in 
lower marsh, and half an acre of Gore, so called. Her 
estate was appraised £10,972, 

44. Madame D. Newmarch was wife of Hon. Joseph 
Newmarch. He was born Oct. 29th, 1707, and was son of 
Rev. John Newmarch, ivho married Mary, widow of Mark 
Hunting, who was the father of the wife of Lt, Gov. John 
Wentworth. 

Dorothy was born July 23d, 1698, and was daughter of 
Col, William and Margarey (Bray) Pepperell, and sister to 
Sir William. She married John Watkins March 2Gth, 1719, 
and had children by him. She subsequently married Mr. 
Newmarch, who was one of the Councillors in 1754. 
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45. Exeter Probate records show that there was a Ben- 
jamin Gambling of Portsmouth, who made his will in 1744, 
and left al! his property to his mother Mary Gambling. 

There is on file a will made April 2nd, 1764, from Mary 
Gambling, which was proved Sept. 26lh, 1764, which proves 
her to have been the M. Gambling referred to on the 
waiter. She wills property to sister Elizabeth Toppan and 
her son ; sistora Deborah Knight and Susanna Winldey ; 
cousins Samuel Pcnhallow, John Penhallow, William Knight, 
Temple Knight, Mary Knight; children of cousin Henry 
Coleman, children of brother Samuel, deceased; to Benja- 
min Gambhng, Carter land in Leicester, Mass. ; to Mr. 
Eaton, present minister of Leicester, Mass., land in Leices- 
ter. Her estate was very large, and the Exeter records 
show nothing of her husband. She probably once lived in 
Leicester, Mass. 

In 1738, John Rindge was appointed Councillor in place 
of Benjamin Gambling deceased. There was a Benjamin 
Gambling who was Register of the Council in 1681. 
46. John Downing, died 1766, aged 82. 
He was supposed to be son of John Downing, No. 7. 
He was of Newington and wills to grandsons John, Samuel 
and Jonathan, who were sons of his son John deceased; 
to grandsons Samuel and Josiah Shackford who were sons 
of his daughter Susannah S. deceased; to grandsons Nich- 
olas, John and James who were sons of his daughter Mary 
Pickering, deceased; to his eons Eichard and Harrison 
Downing. 

47. His Excellency Benning Wentworth was son of Lt, 
Gov. John, who was son of Samuel, whose grave stone is 
still legible at the Point of Graves; and the fourth in 
descent from Elder William Wentworth of Dover, N. H. 
He was born July 24th, 1696. He married (1st} Dec. Slst, 
1719, Abigail, daughter of John Ruck of Boston. lie had 
had three sons, John, Benning and Foster, who died single 
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and before him. He married (2nd) Martha Hilton, and left 
her a childless widow. She subsequently married Col. 
Michael Wentworth of England, and had by him Martha 
Wentworth, who married John, son of Thomas and grandson 
of Mark Hanking Wentworth. 

48. T. Wallingford refers to Col. Thomas Walljngford 
of Somersworth, one of the wealtliiest men in New Hamp- 
shire. He lived near Salmon Falls, between that place and 
the old Somersworth meeting-liouse on the road to Dover, 
K. H. His tombstone is still readable in the old cemetery 
aiear were the old Somersworth meeting-bouse stood. His 
splendid iaia,n8i on still exists to do honor to his memory. 
He was ia jRepregeiatative from Dover (Somersworth not 
then bsdpg a sepairate town) as early as 1739, and a great 
'inany years thereafter. He was one of the Judges of the 
.Superior ^Court from 1748 to the day of hia death, which 
took place at Mr. Stoodley's in Portsmouth. About 1855, 
hia yofiingest child, the widow of Charles Gushing of South 
Berwick, Me., died^ aged nearly a hundred years. Hon. 
H. H. Hobbs, of South Beywick, married her daughter. 
Col, Wallingford was {father of Lt. Samuel Wallingford, who 
was killed onboard the ship Ranger in lier engagement, 
under John Paul Jones, witk the Drake, leaving a widow 
who married Col. Amos Coggswell of Dover, and one child, 
]ate George W. Wallingford, whose family still lives at 
Kennebunk, Maine. Col. Wallingford had three wives, and 
at least thirteen chddren. 



RAMBLE XCII. 



of GeoriSa ji-tliinsoKi. 

Is a former Ramble (No. 18, page 106) it was stated that 
at the time of Theodore Atkinson's death in 1779, his 
property by bequest come into possession of William King, 
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af Dover, who added Atkinson to his name. This we since' 
^nd is not stFiiitly correct. The property was conveyed to 
George King^ a relative of Atkinson, who changed his 
name to George Atkipson. The entailed estate afterwards 
became the property of William K. Atkinson of Dover, a 
nephew of &eorge. 

Hon. George Atkinson, who was a man of somo distinc- 
tion, occupied the mansion house, of Hon. Theodore At- 
kinson, on Coart street. He was twice, we think, candidate 
for Governor of New Hampahtre, and received nearly 
votes enough to elect him. The date of his death we can- 
not find, hut it occurred not fan from 1790. He married 
Saaanna, the second daughter of Eev. John Sparhawk of 
Salem. She died in 1796, withoat issue. We find in her 
will the following beq.u,estB, showing somewhat of her 
style of living: 

I give, and bequeath to my nephews, Wm. K. Atkinson, 
John Spai'hawk and Thomas Sparha,wk, all my public secu- 
rities, monies in the funds, notes of hand, bonds, debts of 
every kind due to me; judgments, executions and mort- 
gages, to be equally divided between them my said nephews 
in equal thirds, share and' share alike. 

To Daniel Humphreys, Esq., my brotheK-in-law, one 
hundred pounds, and my house and land,, shop, wharf, &c., 
ivt Puddle Dock in povtsraouth. 

To my beloved brother Samuel Sparhawk. #40 per an- 
7i7im during hislifp-. To his son Sumuel Sparhawk, jr., 
^50, to be paid in six months after ray decease. To his 
daughter Eliza Sparhawk, £50, to, be paid ia six months 
after iny decease. 

To the relict of my dear departed brother John Spar- 
hawk, \£30 per annum duriag hfe; 

To my nephew John Sparhawk, my dwelling house, gar- 
den and all my household furniture and plate, (except what 
is hereinafter bequeathed,) my book case, books, my horses 
and my carriages, 

To my nephew Geo. -King Sparhawk, my plain silver 
oval waiter, my largest silver teapot and teaspoons with the 
"•King"' orest. 
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To my nopliew Thomas Sparliawk, the land fronting ray 
dwelling house, and also my mowing field at tlie ci'eekj 
also I give him :£100. 

To my nephew Samuel Sparhawk^ my pasture laad at the 
creek. 

To my niece Susannah Sparhawk, JLid sterling. 
To my nephew Daniel Humphreys, jr., the field this side 
the creek, with the barn on it^ and £S0 and 2 small silver 
ealvers. 

To my nephew George Humphreys, the lot near my 
coach Louse, which sb now hited of me by Abner Blaisdell. 
It is my will that my protege Eliza Winalow, be suitably 
provided with apparel, schooling, and all other conve- 
niences, until she attains the age of eighteen ; and at 20, 
or sooner if married, the sura of J660 sterling. 

To my sister Priscilla, (widow of Judge Ropes,) my suit 
'<)f black satjn and ray black laced shade. 

To my niece Peggy Appleton, daughter of my sister 
Jane, my suit of Brussels and my leather wrought fan, 

To my nephew, Wm. K. Atkinson, the/amiJy pictures, my 
silver wrought bread basket, my largest silver binkard, my 
Mew silver plated tea urn. 1 case silver bandied knives 
and forks, my largest Wilton carpet, also sundry books. 

Then all the jewels, watches, Ac, are bequeathed to 
Sundry persons. 

To niece Katy, my white satin cloak trimmed with 
erftiine. 

Sister-in-law Abigail aforesaid, my black satin cloak trim- 
med with broad lace. 

To Deborah, wife of Nath'l Sparhawk, my suit of dove 
coloretl satin. 
The rest of her apparel to her nieces. 
All the residue and remainder of my estate to my nephew 
aforesaid, John Sparhawk, and his heirs forever. 

Nephews John SparhaWfc aad ^Thomas SpafhMvk to be 
joint executors of tlie will. 

Signed in presence of A. K. CuTTEfe, 

Wm. Cuttek, 
Abigail Mitchell. 

The farm now owned by Son. Frank Jones in North 
Portsmouth was the property of George Atkinson, and 
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thither their coach ^ight frequently "bo seen going in the 
summer season. It afterwards became the property of her 
fiephew Col. George K. Spathawk — although by the 
win it appears to' have been given to his brother John 
Sparhawk. 



feAMBLE XCIII. 



pete* Iji-viuB tlie Loyalist — iBuilcling of tlie H'ortli Uririgs 
aha M:ill — Chief Justice of Gi«et>eo— Blis efTorts to win 
G-en. SuUivEui to the Britisii Cause. 

Our old town tvaa noted in the Revolution as a place of 
Loyalists, or Tories as they were called, as well as for her 
Revolutionary I^atriots. . At the close of the devolution, 
Portsmouth came in for its share of proscribed individaalsj 
wha had left the country to avoid any participation in the 
Sevoltltion. They were forbidden toi return without the 
asserit of the representativefs of the' country. Among' 
these individuals was Peter Livius; the subject of our 
present Eanable. 

Peter Liviusii'as horil in Bedford, ilngland, in 172?. He 
was the second son of Peter Lewja Livius, of a Saxori 
family of distinction, envoy to the Court of Lisbon. Peter 
Liviua was married in England to Anna Elizabetb, second 
daughter of John Tufton Mason, Esq., a cousin of the Ear} 
of Thanet. Miss Mason was of Portsmouth, a resident at 
the Mason House, now on Vaughan street, and had gone to 
England to complete her edacation. Mr. Livius possessed 
a handsome fortune, and when he came to this town, about 
the year 1762,- he not oflly brotight bis Coach, but also a 
double set of \vhee!s-="snppos)rlg that the new world had 
not art enough to make a set when the first gave out. He 
first occupied the house next to the North Mill which the 
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Meserve family had vacated; and after a few years removed 
into the house No. 35 Deer street, afterwards Thomas Mar- 
tin's, and now owned and occupied by Ueorgo Annable. In 
1764, he made proposals to the town to build a bridge over 
the mouth of Islington Creek, twenty feei; wide, part thereof 
to consist of a lifting bridge thirty feet long, with flood- 
gates of the same length, upon condition that the town 
would allow him to dam the water course in the Creek, for 
the purpose of erecting mills. This was granted, and was 
the first laying of the North Mill bridge, which was a 
private enterprise of Mr. Livius. He was educated abroad, 
but received an honorary degree from Harvard University 

in nc7. 

Of the members of the Council of New Hampshire, in 
1772, seven were relatives of the Governor. Having been 
left out of commission as a Justice of the Common Pleas, 
on the division of the province into Counties, when new 
appointments were made, and dissenting from the views of 
the Council as to the disposition of reserved lauds in grants 
made by a former governor, Livius went to England, and 
exhibited to the lords of trade several and serious [charges 
. against the administration of which he was a member. 
These charges Were rigidly investigated, but were finally 
dismissed. Liviua appears, however, to have gained much 
popularity amoiig th'ose in New Hampshire who were 
opposed to the Governor, and who desired his removal ; 
and was appointed, by their influence, Chief Justice of the 
Province, Biit as it was thought that the appointment, 
under the circumstances, was likely to produce discord, he 
was transferred to the more lucrative ofEceof Chief Justice 
of Quebec. Livius was of foreign extraction, and, as 
would seem, a gentleman of strong feelings. He wrote to 
General John SuUlvan from Canada, to induce him to aban- 
don the Whig cause. 

This letter presents in a clear manner the arguments used 
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by tbose who opposed tbe Eevolctioo, and is written with 
Bueh openness that Livius seemed confident that his man 
was secure. The letter was sealed up in a canteen with a 
false bottom, and was taken out by Gen. Schuyler at Fort 
Edwai-d, June IGth, 1777. There is an endorsement on the 
back of the manuscript in Gen. Sullivan's writing. 

" Fnoir Mr. Livius to Gen, Sullivan." 

Sib: — I have long desired to write my mind to yon, on a 
matter of the greatest importance to you ; bnt the unhappy 
situation of things has rendered all intercourse very diffi- 
cult, and has prevented me. I now find a man is to be sent 
for a very different purpose to yon. By him I shall contrive 
to get this letter to you, a person having undertaken to put 
it in the place of that whiph was designed to be carried to 
you. You know me very well, and are acquainted with 
many circumstances of my life, and have seen me in very 
trying situations, that might perhaps have been some ex- 
cuse, yet I am sure you never knew me guilty of an 
ungentlemanly stction; I remind you of this, that you may 
safely trust what I say to you, as coming from a person who 
has never trifled with any man. Tou know better than I do 
the situation of your Congress, and the confusion there is 
among you, and the ruin that impend.^ : you have felt how 
unequal the forces of your own people are to withstand the 
power of Great Britain; and foreign assistance, I need not 
tell you how precarious and deceitful it must be. France 
and Spain know they cannot embark in your quarrel with- 
out the greatest danger of Great Britain turning suddenly 
against and taking possession of their colonies, with so 
great a force collect-ed and in America ; besides their fears 
of raising views of independence in their own colonies, to 
which they are much disposed. But why should I enlarge 
on this subject ? I am sure you know the futility of all 
hopes of effectual foreign assistance, and that these hopes 
have been thrown out to keep tip the spirits of the deluded 
common people. You therefore will not sniTer yourself to 
be deluded by them. The most you can expect from for- 
eigners is, that they will help, at the expense of your coun- 
trymen's blood and bappiiiess, to keep up a dispute that 
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■will ruin you and distress Great Britain. It is not tlie 
interest of France and Spain that America should be inde- 
pendent ; but if it were possible yon conld entertain any 
thouglits that tbe hopes of effectual foreign assistance were 
well grounded, you cannot but know that such assistance 
must now arrive too late; the last campaign was almost 
conaamed before the English army could get collected and 
in a position to act in America ; but now the campaign is 
just opening, the whole army in the gi'eatest health and 
spirits, plentifully provided with everything, most earnest 
in the cause, 1 do assure you, well acquainted with the 
country, and placed so as to act briskly with the greatest 
efBcacy. A few months will therefore probably decide the 
contest;, you must either fighter fly; and in either ease 
ruin seems inevitable. You were the first man in active re- 
hellion, and drew with you the province you live in. What 
hope, what expectation can you have ? You will be one of 
the first sacrifices to the resentment and justice of govern- 
ment, your family will be ruined, and you mvist die with 
ignommy ; ov if you should be so happy as to escape, you 
will drag along a tedious life of poverty, misery and con- 
tinual apprehension in a foreign land. Now, Sullivan, I 
have a method to propose to you, if you have resolution 
and courage, that will save yo\r and your family and estate 
from this imminent destruction; it is in plain English to 
tread back the steps you have already taken and to do some 
real essential service to your king and country, in assisting 
to re-establish public tranquility and lawful government. 
You know I will not deceive you. Every one who will 
exert himself for government will be rewarded, and I do 
assure you firmly upon my honor that I am empowered to 
engage particularly. with you, that it shall be the case with 
you, if you will sincerely endeavor to deserve your pardon- 
It is not desired of you to declare yourself immediately, 
nor indeed to declare yourself at all, until you can dispose 
matters so as to bring the province with you ; in order to 
which you should as much as possible, under different 
pretences, contrive to send every man out of the province 
from whom you apprehend difficulty, and to keep at home 
all those friendly to government or desirous of peace. In 
the meanwhile endeavor to give me all the'material intel- 
ligence you can collect (and you can get tbe best;) or 
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if yoTi find it more convenietit, you can convey it to 
General Burgoyne, and by using my name he wilt know 
whom it cornea from without your mentioning your own 
name ; and as soon as you can do it with efficacy and suc- 
cess, declare yourself, and you will find assistance you very 
\6ry tittle expect in restoring the province to lawful gov- 
ornraeot. If you do not choose to undertake this, another 
will, Had if you continue obstinate on the ground you are 
now on, yon may depend Upon it, you will find it suddenly 
fail, and burst under you like the springing of a mine. 
What I recommend to you is not only prudent, safe, and 
necessary ; it is right, it is honorable. That you embarked 
in the cause of rebellion is true ; perhaps you mistook the 
popular delusion for the cause of your country, (as many 
othera did who have returned to their duty,) and you en- 
gaged in it warmly : but when you found your error, you 
earnestly returned, you saved the province you had en- 
gaged for from devastation and ruin, and you rendered 
most essential services to your king and country; for 
which I engage my word to you, you will receive pardon, 
you will secure your estate, and you will be further amply 
rewarded. Your past conduct has been unworthy ; your 
return will be praiseworthy. What is all this espense of 
human life" for? these deluges of human blood? Very 
probably only to set afloat some kwless despotic tyrant in 
the room of your lawful king^ I conceive yoU must be 
yuvrounded with embarrassments ; you may perhaps find 
difBculty in getting a letter to me. Possibly the fellow 
who carries this to you may be trusted ; he thinks indeed 
he carries to you a very different letter from this, and I 
suppose will be frightened a good deal when he finda the 
change that has been put upon him, and that I am in pos- 
session of the letter he was intended to carry— yet I have 
understood that he has a family here, and will I suppose 
wish to return, and knows well enough it is in my power 
to procure hira pardon and reward ; and I imagine he 
thinks (as I trust most people do) that I am never forget- 
ful of a man who does anything to oblige me. You will 
consider how iar you may trust him, how far it is prudent 
to do it, and you can sound him, and see whether lie wishes 
to return, and whether he is likely to answer the purpose ; 
aad if you tliink proper you may engage to him that I will 
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protect him, and reward him if he bringa me safely a letter 
from you, I could eay a great deal more on this subject, 
but I must close my letter iest it should be too late'. B'a 
sincere and steady, and give me occasion to show myself 
Your sincere friend, 
MoNTEBAL, 2nd June, 1777. **»** »»**«# 

Livius had three slaves at bis house, when be lived in 
Deer street. A man and a wife might have been seen one 
day driven front the house to a vessel at the Wharf, to bo 
sent to the West Indies to be sold, ciying aloTid for their 
child which they Were not allowed to take with them. 
And on another day, a stout slave was sent on board 
another vosssl on an errand, when he was seized and put 
in confinement by the request of his mistress, and seut 
also for sale in the West Indies. Mr. Livius went to Can- 
ada before his family, and hia Wife paid off some debts 
here with her household furnitufe. The large family bible 
with the family coat of arms. Was given to a next door 
neighbor^ and is still retained there in nearly as good con- 
dition as it was When received ninety-three years ago. 

Petef Livius didd in England in 1795, at the age of 68 
years. He bad three daughters — one of them died unmar- 
ried— ^^fche secondmarriedMr. May of Blacbbeath; the third, 
dapt. Dalby. 



RAMBLE XCIV. 



L I"ortejno-utli in X699— ITirst IPrison— Mai-k 
N"o"ble. 



PoETSMdUTH was tiie seat of Government of New Hamp- 
shire at the time When the following proceedings took 
place. 

Ancient documents in tho ofiiGe of the Secretai7 of 
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State contain the records of the formation at Portsmouth 
of Bellmont's government, and minutea of the proceedings 
of the first Legislative AsaeSibly under him in the fall of 
1699. Under the act passed at this session, the Courts of 
Justice were originated, and continued to operate under 
the organization for seventy-two years. The act is copied 
at length in the ancient recoi-ds, being the most ancient 
Legislative document in the poeseesion of the State. The 
Assembly conaiated of fifteen members, three from each of 
the five towns — Portsmouth, Hampton, Dover, Exeter and 
New Castle. The "Lord's Speech" at the opening of the 
Assembly commences thus : 

" Gentlemen-^I have called you together at this time to 
give you an opportunity of serving the common interest 
of your country by Eedressing the Greaveances this prov- 
ince lyes under." 

Among "the articles to be observed for regulating the 
House" is one "Imposing a threepence fine for absence at 
calling over;" and another, " that none smoke tobacco in 
the House after calling over, on penalty of threepence for 
Cleark." Under date of Sept. 15, 1699, is the following 
record: 

" Complaint being made to the Assembly by the sheriff 
that the prison is not sufficient, Voted — That a strong logg 
house be built in the Province for a prison of thirty foot 
long, fourteen wide, one story of seven foot high, two 
brick chimneys in the midst five foot each, to be done 
fofthwith, strong and substantial, the Treasurer and over- 
seer to be paid out of the next Province Assessment, to be 
B&tt in Portsmouth in or near the Great Fort." 

[This first prison was built near Market Square. Church 
Hill was called the Port.] 

In July nOO, it was voted " that Clerk of the Assembly 
receive 18 pence per day to be paid out of publicque 
Treas\iry for writing for the Assembly, finding paper and 
registering its minutes in this book," 
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_ Under date 1'? July 1701 is the following: "The Pul-. 
licque affairs of the House heiDg much obstructed by 
peraons fitting and leying on the bed—Voted that whoso- 
ever hence Co rwapii either sett or lye down shall forfeit) 
three pence to the House for a fine for every such Default 
iifter the House is called over." On the nest day, July 
18, 1701, is the following record: "Whereas the publicque 
affairs of this House is much obstructed by reason of sev-. 
eral members thereof soe often, withdrawing themselves 
into the chimney to take tobacco and sitt talking and not 
attend the affairs of the House, Voted, That whosoever 
shall aoe doe for the future shall pay a threepence fine for 
every such offence except leave be given," 

At the same session is tile following minute: — "Mr. 
Timothy Hilliard dismissed, voted a person not fit to be a 
member hereof. Reqnost sent to Upper Hoyse- that notice- 
be given to town to fill vacaijcy." 

In the State records we also find the following letter 
from Mark Noble, asking ibr the discharge of John Stavers, 
after the famous riot of the Earl-of-Halifax Hotel. Koble 
was an insane man for forty years afterwards. 



Portsmouth, February 3, 1777. 

To ihe Committee of Safely the Town of Sxeter : 

Gentlemen: — A.3 I am informed that Mr. Stivers is in, 
confinergent in goal upon my account contrary to my 
desiVe, for when I was at Mr. Stivers a fast day I had no ill 
nor ment n-one agaiast tiie Gentleman but by bad Inck or 
misfortune I have received a bad blow but it is so well 
that I hope to go out in a day or two. So by this gentle-, 
men of the Committee I hope you will release the gentle-. 
man upon my acco.unt. I am yours to serve, 

Make Noble, 
A. friend to ray country. 
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RAMBLE XCV. 



The following reminiscences of the old Pitt Tavern,- 
iin Pitt (now Court) street, presenting, ae they do, a pleas- 
ant picture of social hfe in the olden time, are perhaps 
worth preserving from ohliviou ; not the less so from the 
fact that the ancient hostelry still survives, in a vigorous 
.old age, the merry party, which on the occasion referred 
to, were assembled within its walls, 

■On a winter ewening, in the latter portion of the last cen.- 
tury, a party of half a dozen of Uie young men of Ports- 
mouth met at the dwelling of one .of their number to take 
part in a dramatic representation he had designed for the 
amusement of himself and of his friends ; but ia conse- 
quence of the illness of a member of the family, it waa 
postponed until another evening. ^Feeling in a sojnewhat 
festive mood, it was proposed, hy way of mitigating tlieir 
disappointment, to adjourn to Stavers' Hotel, and there 
enjoy a quiet supper. On proceeding thither, the landlord 
informed them that in preparing for au expected sleighing 
party from out of town his larder was nearly exhausted, 
fcut he would do the best he was able for them. As they 
sat around the shining brass fender in the room assigned 
to them, enjoying the genial warmth of a blazing wood fire, 
it was suggested that while waiting for tUe preparation of 
their meal, each one in turn should sing a song or tell a 
«tory. A majority, being good singers, were thus enabled 
to fulfil their share of the agreement, and a young sailor, 
who had just returned from a voyage to London, gave them 
a description of some of the wonders of that famous city. 
When the last was called upon to contribute his share to 
the general fund of amusement, he informed them that he 
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■was neither gifted as a musician or as an improvtsatore, but 
lie would teli them what might pass for a ghost storj', re- 
cently related to him hy a female relative. On a summer 
night some thirty years hefore, a young friend, (who after- 
wards became her husband,) had been visiting her at her 
father's house, and on his way home, while passing through 
Ark (now Penhallow) street, was startled by a low whis- 
tle, and looking back to learn its source, he saw the figure 
of a man far above the ordinary stature, in a huntsman's 
dress, followed by a troop of twenty to thirty dogs. As- 
tonishment at so strange a spectacle nearly rivetted him to 
the spot; and his wonder was still farther excited on ob. 
serving that he could hear no sound of footsteps, nor was 
the dust in the least disturbed, although it was like ashes 
in its lightness, and two to three inches deep. Eecovering 
somewhat from his surprise, he addressed the individual, 
who made no reply, and proceeding onwards, passed down 
Buck (now State) street, where the young man lost sight 
of him in the distance. On reaching home, instead of 
retiring at once to rest, he se^d himself in a chair by the 
side of his bed, and fell into a profound fit of meditation 
at what he had witnessed, from "which he was aroused half 
an hour afterwards by the entrance of his room mate, who, 
in a jocular tone, inquired if " Molly had given him the 
mitten ?" On learning the cause of his abstraction, he re- 
plied, " Why, I saw them myself, just as the clock struck 
ten, while stopping a moment under "Wentworth's elms. 
They passed me, and I watched them until they turned 
into Ark street." Determined, if possible, to learn if so 
unusual a visitor, with so large a troop of canine compan- 
ions, was really in town, they arose at an early hour, and 
made inquiries at the various places where travellers were 
entertained in those days, but could gather nothing then, 
or at any time afterwards, tfjat would enable them to eluci- 
date the mystery. She further stated that the moonligh.t 
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on that evening was of such remarkable brilliancy that she 
bad tried the experiment of reai3ing, by its aid, the Sne 
print of a pocket Bible. 

White commenting upon this curious atorr, supper ivas 
announced as in readiness, and proving exceltent in quality 
as it was abundant in quantity, was fully enjoyed. A song 
or two succeeded, mingled with expressions of gratification 
at the pleasant evening they had passed, when the company 
prepared to depart for tlieir homes; bat encountering in 
the passage a portion of the party from out of town, and 
recognizing a couple of their school-boy friends of a few 
years previous, they accepted an invitation to remain and 
participate in the dance about to commence above-stairs, 
for which a colored professor of the violia had been inclu- 
ded among the arrangements of the landlord. A further 
addition was roade to their number in the person of a young- 
gentleman, who came to the hotel to return a conveyance 
procured there for an excursion to Boston. 

The ceremony of introduction being over, the dancing 
commenced with great spirit; the unexpected accession 
of so many young gentlemen, in providing them with part- 
ners^ proving highly acceptable to the young ladies, who- 
had previously been in a decided majority. They had not 
long enjoyed their exciting amusement, when an odor of 
oniona became perceptible in the room, and imagining that 
it proceeded from the culinary regions below stairs, the 
doors leading into the entry were closed. Instead of 
diminishing the perfume, however, it rather increased, until 
it became quite overpowering. The person who seemeiJ 
the most annoyed by it was the young gentleman from 
Boston, and while he was endeavoring to ascertain its 
cause, a sudden light broke upon him which caused his 
exit, for a season, from th& room. 

His excursion to Boston had been a combination of 
business and pleasure, and among many commissions he. 
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bad been called upon to execute for others, was the pur- 
chase of a pound of that fragrant drug knowa as aaafcet- 
ida, for an old lady of his acquamtaucQ, a sort of Lady 
Bountiful, who went about among the sick smd the needy, 
administering to their various wants, spiritual, temporal, 
and medicinal. Receiving it from the draggist in half- 
pound packages, it had been laying in the sleigh-box during 
hig homeward journey, from whence it had been transport- 
ed to the pockets of his coat, where it was totally forgotten 
until it made hina aware of its presence, in the heat of the 
room and the excitement of the dance. It was soon 
restored to its original place of deposit, and the explana- 
tion given on his return as the cause of his sudden disap- 
pearance, afforded the company no little merriment. The 
dancing, interspersed with singing, was continued with 
unabated spirit until the small hours of the morning, when 
the out-of-town party took their departure, and tho Ports- 
inourth delegation sought their various homes. It was to 
the latter one of those unanticipated seasons of enjoyment 
that leave behind so pleasant an impression ; and was not 
forgotten as such by one of them, at least, when nearly 
fifty years had passed away. 

Tho writer of this heard the " ghost story" from its 
original relator when she had reached the age of more than 
four score years, and saw the fine-print Bible from which 
she read in that brilHant moonlight. She said that her 
husband and his friend often alluded to the incident in 
their matiirer years, and in such a way, added to the fact 
that they were truthful men, as to convince her of their 
entire sincerity. Modern science would probably set it 
down as a ease of optical illusion, which may b© a correct 
solution of the mystery ; one cannot but be puzzled a little, 
however, by the fact, that it occurred to two individuals at 
a distance from each other. 
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RAMBLE XCVI. 



LtinGt before ua* among the ancient newspapers of 
Fortamonth, is tjie "iVew Hampshire G'axeite" from tlie 
nth of January to the 14th of April, 177'5, published by- 
its original proprietor, Daniel Fowfe, and hearing at its 
head the British coat of arms. The reading matter consists 
chiefly of the doings of the Continental Congress, and 
items of English and domestic newsj relating to the one all- 
absorbing topic — the difficulties between King George and 
his American subjects. The number of April 7th contains 
the well-tnown eloquent and prophetic speech of the Lord 
Mayor of London " on the motion of Lord North for an 
address to His Majesty against the Amoricans," The fol- 
lowing synopsis of the advertisements ■will show who were 
among the leading business men of Portsmouth the year 
previous to the breaking out of the Eevolution : 

Jacob Skec^e, Jr. — Malaga wine, feathers, choice lime 
and pitch. 

Etigh Henderson, at his shop " opposite the Printing 
Office " — English and India goods. 

Thomas. Martin — English goods, hardware, groceries, 
china and earthern ware. 

Benjamin Austin, at his shop on Spring Hill — Hardware 
and groceries, with "a genteel assortment of silver-plated 
shoe-bucbles, ©■f the newest fashioE." 

Richard WiUrd Fenhallow, Long Wharf— Rnssia duck, 
hardware, steel,, cordage, &c. 
Joshtia Wentworth — Eefined bar iron, anchors, &c. 
Soah Parker — New ship bread, New York crackers and 
batter bread. 

George Craigie — English goods,, including dry goods and 
hardware. 

Jacob Treadwdl,_ offers for sale an assortment of prime 
moose hides. 



Jslio H BovIcB, 
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John Moore — Day and night school at his resiiJence Dear 
the Long Wharf. Aiso has for sale paper hangings, car- 
peting, Holland tiles* for chimneys, Jacob's Law Dictionary, 
onions, &:c. lEather a miscellaneous business.) 

George Doig, painter, from London, executes coata of 
arms the neatest of any in the Province of New Hampshire. 
Shop in Ein^ street. 

Thomas Warren, painter, from Boston, paints coats of 
arms. 

Notice. — The person who took a gnn out of Dr. Hall 
Jackson'sf entry is requested to return the same to George 
Dame, or he will be prosecuted as a thief. [This sharp 
device for frightening a rogue into making restitution, 
resorted to sometimes in our own dity, does not appear to 
have been very successful, as the notice is continued sev- 
eral weeks in succession.] 

After a lapse of twenty years, during whioh the battles 
of the Revolution and of the Constitution had been fought 
and won, the G-azette seems to awake, like Rip Van Winkle 
from his long slumber, and finds itself reclining most lov- 
ingly in the arms of its ancient political opponent, the 
" Grade of the Day" Its dimensions are considerably- 
enlarged, and the name of Daniel Powle has given place in 
the imprint to that of hia apprentice, John Melcher. The 
lion and the unicorn have disappeared also, to continue 
their fight for the crown in some more congenial sphere. 
As these ancient contestants, the Gazette and Oracle; who 
threw so many paper bomb-shells into each other's camps 
in the olden time, lie so quietly together before me, they 
seem like a pair of venerable gentlemen, who forgetting 
the asperities of their earlier life, smoke the pipe of peace 
together in their declining years. May they both live— 
the Gazette under its time-honored title, and the Oracle 
under that of the " Journal " which it has held for forty, 
seven years — for many generations yet to come. 

o qiien/.—y/et6 not fliesp "Mlea" Ihe same article still to 1)8 aeen lo Iho Warnsr man- 
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There are some fifty or sixty copies of the "Gazette" and 
"Oracle," of various dates in the years 1796, '7 and '8, con- 
taining a iarge amount of interesting matter, much of which 
has passed into history, and much more equally worthy of 
being placed on permanent record, that, but for its preser- 
vation through some euch method as this, would have been 
consigned to oblivion. Among the state papers are the 
annual and other messages of Presidents Washington and 
Adams, and the messages and proclamations of John Taylor 
Gilmauj Governor of New Hampshire, and Increase Sum- 
ner, Governor of Massachusetts, There is also a letter of 
the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts to General Washington, 
signed by the familiar names of Paul Revere, Grand Mas- 
ter, and Isaiah Thomas, Senior Grand Master, with General 
Washington's reply— the original of which is at this day 
one of their most valued relics. 

Ituch prominence is given to the interesting events then 
tvanspiring in Europe. France was in a transition state 
between the period known aa the Eeign of Terror, and 
that when Napoleon assumed the reina of government and 
obliterated the last vestiges of what had been little else 
than an empty name — the French Republic. " Citizen Bon, 
aparte, General-in-Chief of the Arpiy of Italy," was wiur 
ning for himself a name that will exist through all time. 
Many of his of&cial letters to the Executive Directory, the 
then existing government of Prance, are published in full ; 
among others, that relating to the battle of Lodi, in which 
while giving due credit to Berthier, Massena, D'AIIemagne, 
and others of his generals for their heroic daring in the 
passage of the bridge across the Adda, modestly omits 
even the slightest allusion to his own participation in that 
wovldrvenowned event. I find in these papers many proofs 
of the corrections of history in relation to the Little Cor. 
poral. Here is a confirmation of the truth of one of the 
many anecdotes respecting him, related by himself in one 
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of his despatches to the Directory. " The day previous 
to our affair at Lodij while seeing a brigade file off, a hght- 
infantry man approached me and eaid, ' General, we must 
do so and so.' ' Sir,' said I, ' "vf ill yon be silent ?' when he 
immediately disappeared. I have since endeavored to find 
liim — for what he hinted was exactly what I had secretly 
ordered-— but much to my regret I sought for him in vain." 
The following incident of Napoleon's earlier life as a 
soldier, I have never met with before, and if not new to 
others, is worth repeating. On rejoining his regiment at 
Auxonne, in 1789, after a term of absence, he took with 
him a younger brother of but the age of twelve years. Oo 
being asked by one of his companions why he had brought 
with him a youth of so tender an age, he replied, " I wish 
him to enjoy ft great spectacle — that of a nation which 
wil! speedily be either regenerated or destroyed." He 
little fancied, probably, at that period, in the subordinate 
capacity of lieutenant of artdlery, how vast an influence 
he was destined to wiold in the future destinies of France. 
It is very evident, from the tone of these journals, that 
the American press were accustomed to regard Napoleon 
at tjiis period through the medium of his own personal 
merits, rather than the blurred vision of British spectacles, 
as many were inclined to do in later years when the star 
of his fortunes was waning, or when his position as arbiter 
of the destines of Europe, was changed to that of a pow- 
erless exile upon the rook of St. Helena. 

The following are a few of the names that appear in ths 
advertisements of lt98 : J. Whipple, Collector of Cusfcoiiis ; 
Martin Parry, Samuel Larkin, James Bundlett, George 
Long, Clement Jackson, John Sbapley, Edward Parry, Lang, 
Brierly & Co., Benj. Bigelotv, Jr., Nathaniel A. Haven, 
Fairbanks & Sparhawk, George Wentworth, Leigh & 
Bowles, James Sheafe, Peter Coffin, Joseph Green, Neil 
Mclntyre, John Noble & Co., Wm. Neil, John Pomeroy, (in 
Buck street, near the sign of" Noah'a Ark,") 
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There was no lack of amnaementj it would seem, at 
Portsmouth, in tlie latter portion of the last century, of 
which that venerable temple of Melpomene and Terpsi- 
chore, the old Assembly House, was the arena. At one 
time the advertisements announce the Boston company as 
performing fragedy and comedy ; and at another, Mrs. and 
Miss Arnold, and Miss Green, of the dramatic profession, 
are aided by Portsmouth amateurs, in the production of 
light comedy and farce, with an occasional attempt at 
tiAgedy. Young Norval, in the tragedy of Douglas, " by 
a young gentleman of Portsmouth." Old Pickle, in the 
farce of the Spoiled Child, " by a gentleman of Portsmouth," 
etc. Here is a portion of the entertainment for March 
2l8t, 1788, that from its exceeding novelty is worth bring- 
ing to light. It is well for Barnum that he did not flour- 
ish in those days ; tlie Pejee Mermaid or Woolly Horse 
would hardly have saved him from being shorn of his lau- 
rels. "A favorite tragic piece called ' The Babes in the 
Woods,' wherein will be displayed the father and mother 
lying on their beds, giving charge of their children to 
their brother, who promises to take care of then. After 
the death of the parents, which takes place before the 
audience, the uncle hires two ruffians to kill them; they 
fight, and one of them is killed; also the Death of the 
Babes ; a Uobin will descend and cover them with leaves ; 
being one of the greatest curiosities ever exhibited. Like- 
wise an Angel will descend, uncover the bodies, and fly 
away with them ! To conclude with the fata! end of the 
cruel uncle, who is carried off by a large Serpent 1 1 " The 
working up of the final catastrophe, the retribution that 
overtook the " cruel uncle" through the agency of that 
" large Serpent," was a strote of genius, never excelled in 
the modern school of sensation dramas. 

The inost yoxithful and the last of these relics of ancient 
journalism, is "The Literary Mirror," of various dates in 
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1808, "published by Stephen Sewell, ioCourt street, oppo- 
site the Brick Market," — neat and tasteful in its typograph- 
ical execution, and containing a judicious variety of origi- 
nal and selected matter. It was published, I think, but a 
single year, though deserving a longer lease of life. 

As 1 look upon these ancieat sheets, especiaJly those of 
ante-revolutionary date that have bo long survived the 
generation who were their first readers, the thought occurs 
to me that among the many and great improvements time 
has made since they first issued from the press, there ia 
none greater than that in newspaper-printing itself. Fancy 
presents to my view Mr. Daniel Fowle standing by the side 
of the quaint-looking structure, but little superior in its 
mechanism to an old-faahioned cider mill, on which these 
antique copies of the Qazette, at the rate of fifty to an hun- 
dred per hour, received their impression ; while that eccen- 
tric specimen of colored humanity, Prime., his serving man, 
inks the types with a pair of sheepskin balls, black and 
glistening as his own face. Equally incredulous would 
have been both Prime and his master, to learn, that in the 
not far distant future a piece of mechanism would be pro- 
duced, wondrous alike for grace, beauty and celerity, from 
whence twenty-five thousand sheets, printed, folded and 
counted, could be thrown in a single hour, nor less so that 
steam would be the power by which this marvellous ma- 
chine could be set in motion. 



RAMBLE XCTII. 



In a former Il<imble we said wo were unable to state the 
origin of the name Christian Shore, given to the north part 
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of our city. "We siace learn that a century ago, wlielJ 
there were but few families beyond where the North roill 
bridge now is, there Were several who were strict adher- 
ents to puritan principles^ -while others wore more loose in 
their hahita, and might be found sometimes late at night at 
I'oss'a Tavern, enjoying their flip, aod craoking their jofeea. 
When the hour for parting arrived, " Well, we must lea-^e 
for Christian Shore," Was frequently the jocose remark ; 
and from it that part of Portsmouth took its name. In the 
town books, that part of the town, two hundred years ago, 
was designated 8s "the land on the other side of Straw- 
berry Bank Creek." 

One of the most beautiful locations in Portsmoiath for 
river proximity, extensive prospect and varied landscape, 
is that above Portsmoath Bridge, known of late years as 
Freeman's Point, bwt for nearly two centuries previously 
aa Ham's Point. It is approached by Cutts'a lane, and a 
ride of a third of a mile from North road brings you to the 
spot where the old deserted mansion honae of William Ham, 
with the marks of where the corn-house and barn once 
stood, remained until it was taken down in 1863 or '69 ; 
and the enclosed square in ita rear contains the graves of 
five or six generations. Rough stones mark the head and 
foot of each mound, hnt they tell not a name or date o-f 
those of olden time who sleep there. 

It is said that three brothers of the Ham family came to 
this country previous to 1646: we have, however, the 
name of William only, who in 1652 had a grant of fifty 
acres of land at what is now called Freeman's Point, 
where he erected a dwelling, which ia probably the build- 
ing now standing there. In 1654,3latthew Ham was grant- 
ed by the town "a iot of fend next to his father's new 
dwelling house." In 1660, Matthew Ham was granted 
twenty five acres — which appears to have been between 
the Point farm and the present main road. In 1668, there 
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was a John Ham in Dover, who might have been another 
son of William. 

In 1664, it appears by the town book that " Wm. Ham, 
■widow Ham and the rest who live on the other side of 
St Tihe y Bank Creek" made complaiat that William 
C tt n wa nt rfering with their rights by claiming his 
d f the pubHc land on that shore, whereupon the 

si tm n d eed that William Ham should have sixty-six 
a J n n on the north side Richard and John Ciitt's 

two hundred acre farm,* That Matthew Ham shonld have 
twenty-five acres, on the West of William's, also bounded 
on the north-west by the Cutt farm, Roger Knight had 
thirteen acres, assigned between Matthew Ham's and Rich- 
ard Jackson's. Richard Seaward had thirteen acres, east 
of Knight's ; and Richard Jackson was decreed twenty-six 
acrea. 

On the latter grant the old Jackson house of two stories 
now stands, which was probably bnilt as early as 1664, and 
is now more than two centuries old ; probably the most 
ancient house in the city. It is a rare specimen of the 
architecture of the early times. The roof on the north 
aide extends to the ground, covering a wood-house in con- 
nection with the dweUing. The frame is of oak, and the 
timber which forms the sills projects into the lower rooms, 
affording around them a continuous and stationary seat for 
the children of six generations. It is now owned by Mr. 
Nathaniel Jackson, a reguiar descendant of the original 
proprietor. 

The farm of the first William Ham came down by entail- 
ment to tho oldest sons through four or five generations, 
We have no early family genealogy, but as the name of 
William Ham is continued regularly in the tax lists for 
many years, there is little doubt that the eldest sons for 
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several generations bore that name and in succession in- 
herited the bouse and poaaesaed the farm. 

The owner in the year 1700 was Samuel Ham. His old- 
est son, William, who was born there about 1712, married 
Elizabeth Waterhouse and had seven sons — Samuel, who 
inherited the homestead) Timothy,t George, William, 
Ephraim, Nathaniel, and Benjamin, — and one daughter, who 
married Capt. John Tuekerman. The farm came by right 
of primogeniture into possession of Samuel, who broke the 
entailment, and more than forty or fifty years since the 
farm pass«d out of the family. 

It was at a time when the hostile Indians were prowling 
in this neighborhood, just after Madam Ursula Cutt had 
been murdered on the adjoining farm, that the Ham boys 
were left at home one Sunday while the family boat had 
borne a load to the old mill-dam meeting. In the midst of 
the services, a powder explosion was heard. The meeting 
was closed instantly, and the worshippers, putting them- 
selves in position to meet the Indiana, proceeded to the 
Point. They were agreeably disappointed to find that the 
boys had affrighted themselves as well as the whole village, 
by the explosion of the great powder-horn. 

About a third of a mile north of the old Ham mansion- 
house on the Point, between the great elm and the shore, 
in a grove, is the cellar of the house of Timothy Water- 
house. He was the third son of Richard Waterhoase, the 
tanner, who married Sarah, the daughter of Dr. Eenald 
Fernald, and owned and occupied Peirce's Island, in 1688. 
The other sona of Hichard W. were llicbard, born in 1674, 
and Samuel, born in 1676. 

Timothy Waterhouse located himself on this cove above 
Freeman's Point probably soon after the year 1700. He 

t Tbe children of Timothy Ham were Tioialhy. WilUim, Supplv, Hpnrj, EH^abetb, EaraTi 
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was also a tanner and shoemaker. Here were his tan-pits, 
and his cultivated acres. Hts connection with the town 
was by the river. His wife was Miss Moses- Their chil- 
dren were three aons — John, Joseph and Timothy ; and six 
daughters,-^Margaret, Mary, Euth, Sarah, Elizabeth and 
Lydia. The parents had the ability to instruct their, chil- 
dren, and they gave them a tetter education at home than 
girls generally received in that day- John settled in Bar- 
ringtoQ, Josaph settled in some town in Maine, and Timo- 
thy removed to Bhode Island, where he became one of the 
Koyal Coancil. Timothy had eleven sons ; among them 
was the celebrated Dr. Benjamin Waterhouae, a Professor 
at Cambridge, and the father of vaccination in this conn- 
try. [His own son in the year 1800 was successfully vac- 
cinated for the kine pox by him,— the first experiment 
made in this country.] 

Margaret became the wife of Samuel Brewster at tho 
Plains, and was the mother of eight sons and five daugh- 
ters. Their first daughter ifarg'are* married Mr. Furhisher 
of Boston. Samuel removed to Earrington. Mosss inher- 
ited the Plains house. Timothy died at 21. John went to 
sea and never returned. Abigail married Leader Nelson. 
Mary married Samuel "Winkley of Earrington, and was the 
mother of "Winkley the Shaker elder. Daniel occupied the 
house next east of the Steam Factory previous to the 
Eevolution — in 1775 removed to Rochester, and in 1795 
located in Wolfehorough. David married Mary Gains, 
daughter of John, and built the house in Deer street in 
1766. William (Colonel) married Euth Foss, daughter of 
Zachariah, Paul removed to Earrington. Margaret 2d 
(born after the death of the 1st) married Joseph Hayes of 
Earrington. Lydia married Joseph Hicks of MacSbury, the 
owner of "Hicks' Hill." 

Mary married Mr. Spinney, a ship-carpenter. She had 
one daughter and three sons, alt of whom died nearly at 
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the same time. Her desire that her children might be re- 
stored was anewered— having again in due time three sona 
and a daughter. 

Buth married John Gains, the father of Col, George 
Gains of the Eevolntion, and of Mary the wife of David 
Brewster. From the latter descended Samuel,' Mary and 
John G. Brewster. 

Sardh was one day visiting her sister Ruth after mar- 
riage, when Capt. Zaohariah Foss in passing saw her. He 
spoke to his associate on the beauty of Mrs. Gains, ■when 
he was informed that be mistook the person. "If that is 
not Gains's wife she is mine," was the reply. His suit was 
successfuh On the total loss of bis property in a few 
years his wife disposed of about ten dollars' worth of fine 
linen and obtained the means for opening a place of re- 
freshment on a small scale. As their means increased, in 
after years they built a large stage and tavern house on the 
spot on Fleet street now occupied by the brick stable of 
the Franklin House. The house afterwards came into pos^* 
session of John Weare, the father of Mrs. Mary A. Gotham. 
The children of Zachariah and Sarah Foas were eight 
daughters. 8<tUy, the wife of Capt. Cochran who had com- 
mand of Fort William and Mary when captured by the 
Patriots in 1714. [Mrs. Charles Hardy was the youngest 
daughter of Capt. Cocbran.] Martj, the wife of Joseph 
Young of Newmarket. Elizabeth married Thomas Flagg 
of Chester. [After living together three or four years her 
husband was detected coining money, and eloped With bis 
own aunt to Virginia, He took his two young children, 
and the mother never saw her two sons again until they 
were married men,] Mutli married Col. William Brewster. 
Margaret married Capt. CuUom. There were also Joanna, 
Olive and Jihigail, 

Once in her hiisband's absence at sea, Mrs. Foss sold a 
rich brocade silk dress pattern and purchased the frame of 
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a bouse with tiie proceeds. The house is now etanding in 
Washington street, the Low house. What Poas acquired 
by the industry and frugality of his first wife, he lost by 
the extravagance of a second, who was a widow of Adams 
of Boston. Among her hills contracted before the mar- 
riage was one of several hundred pounds for sperm candles. 
It took nearly ail hia estate to pay her old debts. 

JSlizabeth married William Ham, above referred to, and 
lived on the farm at Freeman's Point. They had seven 
sons and a daughter, whose names are given elsewhere. 

Lydia married Capt. Colby, who sailed in the employ of 
Sir William Pepperell. After Colby's death, Capt. Ephraina 
Dennett of Christian Shore took a liking to her, and to 
save the trouble of frequently visiting Kittery in the 
winter, paid her board at a relative's on Christian Shore by 
furnishing the family with their wood for the winter. In 
the spring they were ready to be married, and took up 
their residence in the prominent Dennett house, now better 
known as the " Bee Hive." After a few years she became 
a widow, and hor reputation as belonging to a family of 
smart girls brought her to tho notice of John Plummer 
of Hochester. For an account of his romantic interview 
when she was dressed in her leather apron, the reader is 
referred to the 7'5th Bamble, 345th page. Lydia had but 
one son, Jeremiah Dennett. [His children were George, 
Ephraim, John Plummer, Mark, Jeremiah, William, Lydia, 
Susannah, Ann and Catherine. 

Thus have we almost unwittingly, while standing over 
the old Waterhouse cellar, conjured up an army of which 
the germs here first had existence. We can point also to 
some remains of the old house which was removed from 
the cellar about 92 years ago. It may be found in the an^ 
cient mansion house of the late Timothy Ham senior, at 
the corner of North and Dearborn streets. But those who 
gave life to the house a century and a third ago, are sub' 
jects of more interest. 
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There was no little life in that old house — which had 
■under its roof six merry girls and three roguish boys and 
a slave— and Bometimes the staid old folks would teli them 
that they almost raised the evil one. One winter evening, 
somewhere ahout 1725 the parents were absent for tire 
night, the snow was fast falling, and the boys and girls 
resolved to have a good tipie. So the fire was enlivened 
with fresh wood," and the dance began. The slave had a 
good voice, and as he capered round in a " country dance " 
merrily sang — 



In the height of their hilarity, which would hardly have 
been enjoyed in the old folks' presence, there was a violent 
thumping at the door. In that stormy night, far away from 
any neighbors, and from any road, there was something 
frightful in that token. The singing was hushed, and that 
parental admonition to beware of " raising the evil one," 
Boemed to flash suddenly over their superstitions minds. 
Margaret, the oldest and bravest, led the way to the door, 
but no sooner had she opened it than she saw what she 
thought Satan himself. The figure was white, with a horri- 
ble black face deep in a white lopped hat, which was hang^ 
ing down over each shoulder I That the Old Scratch had 
now come they all believed, Margaret fainted, and it was 
sometime before the ugly looking but faithful slave of 
Nathaniel Jackson was recognized beneath bis snow cov- 
ering, — who had " come to get Massa's shoes'" 

Could those nine children now be recalled on this spot, 
the fright of that night would doubtless be one of the first 
events they would bring to remembrance. 

The Rambler feels some personal interest in that femily, 
for three of those sisters, Margaret, Euth and Elizabeth 
Waterhouse, all hold to him in different lines the relation 
of s 
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RAMBLE SCVIII. 



'Pile Piolceving ^Family. 



James Coleman Pickbrisg died, at Newington March 
30, 1862, aged 9.0 years 6 months.. He was in his man- 
ners, chara&ter and appearance a gentleman of the old 
school. He was tall, erect, of large frame, and comely in 
figure and feature. He owned and cultivated the ancient 
Pickering homestead ; was the oldest person in town, and 
enjoyed through hia long pilgrimage the confidence and 
respect of the community. He was a descendant, in the 
sixth generation, from Hon. John Pickering, Speaker of the 
Colonial Assembly and King's Attorney G,eneral of the 
Province of New Hampshire.* He lived and died where he 
was born, in the old Pickering mansion, and where were 
bom his grandfather Joshua Pickering (father of late 
Epbraim Pickering) and his uncle, the late Hon. John 
Pickering, Chief Justice of the State. 

By his death his beautiful homestead farm, which has 
been in this family from the first settlement of Now Hamp- 
shire, and descended from father to son for nearly two 
hiandred years without a deed in all that time, will pass 
into the possession of another generation. Incidents of 
this kind serve occasionally as landmarks to indicate how 
fast and far the present generation are drifting from the 
English habits which for many generations characterized 
the people of this section of the State. 

He was the last of a family of twelve children, all of 
whom were alive at the death of their father, more than 

» TTie wires of tlie late Dr. Natlian Parlier. Cssao Lyman. Wm. K. Attlneon, and Charloa 

ants of 'the name Jolin Plckorlng. na ara Thomas B AEirlohor Bosloii, JonieB F. Joyot 
Detroit, Wm. P. Haloes of Bidiiefurii. Wm.. P. Weeks of Cana™, Albert B. Haloli aod JoBa 
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half a century ago, and followed him from the same honse 
to the grave. They were — 

Anna, the wife of Samuel Pabyan of Newington — bora 
Feb. 28, 1758 ; died Dec. 26th, 1833, aged 75. 

Sarah T., wife of Valentine Pickering — born April 11, 
1760 ; died Jan. 1, 1823, aged 62. 

Deborah Rollins, wife of Paul Rollins of Newington — 
bom Jan, 15, 1762; died March 22d, 1846, aged 83. 

Lydia, the wife of Theodore Furber of Portemouth^- 
born March 1, 1764 ; died Jan. 3, 1842, aged 78. 

Olive Rindge—born March 22, 1765 ; died Sept. 16, 
1840, unmarried, aged 75. 

Joshua Pickering, of North Haropton — born March 8, 
1768 ; died Jan. 25, 1852, aged 84. 

Joseph W. Pickering, of Portsmouth^ — born March 15, 
1770 ; died May 19, 1850, aged 80. 

James C. Pickering— born Sept. 30, 1771; died March 
30, 1862, aged 90ji. 

Mary, wife of Joseph Perkins of Kennebunkport — born 
Nov. 8, 1773 ; died Aug. 1, 1849, aged 76. 

Elizabeth, wife of Jonathan Stone of Kennebunkport — 
born Oct. 23, 1775 ; died July 3, 1834, aged 59. 

Abigail, wife of Matthew E. Packer of Greenland ; bom 
Oct. 4, 1777; died Sept. 3, 1857, aged 80, 

Ephraim Pickering, of Newington — horn Sept. 28, 1779 ; 
and killed by an explosion of a magazine at Port Constitu- 
tion, July 4, 1809 ; and died in tho house now occupied by 
Mr. Hackett, 63 Congress street, aged 30. 

The average age of the twelve children was 73 ; a case 
of family longevity rarely found. Their added ages, with 
that of their parents, was over a thousand years. Of the 
eleven marripd, all except Ephraim outlived their respec- 
tive wives and husbands, by many years. 

Lydia (Coleman) Pickering, the widow of the late Coh 
Ephraim P. wliose twelve children are above named, died 
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in tbe same house, February 16, 1832, aged 94. She was 
the mother of twelve children, ten of whom were alive at 
her death ; 60 grandchildren, 43 of whom were then liv- 
ing; 93 great-grandchildren, 81 of whom were then living; 
and five of the fifth generation: — 170 descendants, 139 of 
whom were living at her death. 

Mr. James C. Pickering and two o£ his brothers, Joseph 
W. and Joshua, if we miateke not, were aubacribers to the 
Portsmouth Orack when it commenced in 1793, and con- 
tinued to take it when the iiame of the paper was changed 
to the Portsmouth Journal, and as long as they lived. 
Whether that good state of mind which I'esulta from a 
consciousness of dealing justly with others tends to long 
life, is a problem in philosophy we will not attempt now 
to diecusB, — but the fact that they all three paid promptly 
their annual subscriptions our books give evidence. 

The first John Pickering, of whom an account is given 
in Ramble VII. had two sons ; John, born in 1640, who in- 
herited Pickering's Neck, and Thomas, who bad his farm in 
what is now Newington. Thomaa'a first son Jamos, born 
about 1680, was the first male Pickering horn in Kewing- 
son. He was a lieutenant in tho French war ; was married 
in 1717. He had threo brothers and eight sisters. One of 
his sisters married a Brackott, from whom descended the 
Brackett family now living in Greenland , one married a 
Seavey, of Eye, who was an ancestor of the Sheafe family — 
the mother of the wife of the first Jacob Sheafe ;* another 
married a Weeks, of Greenland ; one a Grow ; one a Cham- 
berlain. l?rom the old Lieut, sprang all the Pickerings of 
Newmarket (somo of whom have emigrated to the South), 



sUnds. M Itie beitd of SeaTaj's Oreok, on Uie rosd leading l^m Sngamore <.'reek 
We SandB. The olii house waa laken down bul a (Bw years eliice. HIg RranafatJ 
[. Beavej, fl brother of ilannab, inheiiied ti from bis ftiilier. Connected wlUi ibe ho 
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all those in Rochester and Barnstead, Tjesidea wliat remam 
in Newington, Tho great-grandfather of Charles W. Pick 
ering, of the U. 8. Navy, was a son of Lt. Jam^s. Joshua, 
a brother of Lieut. James, married a Smithson, from Ports- 
BQOuth. He had six sons. One of them, Judge Pickerin, 
father of the late Jacob S. Pickering, married his second- 
cousin; a sister of Col. James Sheafe. His secoud brother, 
Thomas, married Col. Downing's daughter for his first wife; 
a Miss Janvrin of Portsmouth for his second. Prom him 
descended all the Pickerings now living in Greenland, and 
three or four faimilies now living in Newington, The late. 
Bichard Pickering was his son. His grandson. Col. Thomas 
Pickering, coromanded a regiment stationed on Peirce'a 
Island daring the last war ivith England ; so it seems up to, 
that time the old military spirit had n,ot subsided. 



RAMBLE XCIX. 

ard. Hart — 

The Pickering mansion, in Vanghan street, was built not 
far from the year 1780, by Mr. Edwaid Hart, a baker, the son 
of Col. John Hart, who inanexcursiontoLouisburginn58 
died there of the small pox. Col. Hart left eleven sons by 
throe wives : Thoaias a mariner died in Europe, William a 
mathematician, George a blacksmith (father of the late 
George Hart of Deer street,) John a ropemaker, Benjamin 
(the father of the late venerable Hanson M. Hart,) Edward 
a baker, Richard who settled on a farm at Newington, Jo- 
86ph,,Henryand Nathaniel,, blacksmiths,, and Olivera house 
carpeater. (Messrs. Richard Hart of Russell street and 
Daniel Bart were their cousins.) 
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Edward Hart, as above stated, built this house, and was 
at the time the baker of Portsmouth. The building on the 
north of the house, now a livery stable, was built for his 
store and bake-house. Between the dwell ing-houso and the 
bake-house was a shop for selling bread. At that day- 
wheeled vehicles were scarce, and the hot bread was put 
in two large pannier baskets, and placed on the horse's 
back, behind the carrier. The customers had to be on the 
look-out, as there- was no dismounting. In rainy weather 
and in hot sunshine, a wide-spread umbrella was raised, and 
the steam rising from the baskets and the horse's heated 
sides, gave some premonitions of the steam travel of later 
days. It was found, however, that horses could stand this 
business but a short time— the hot bread continually ap- 
plied to their backs, was soon fatal. Bread carts were af 
terwards brought into nse, 

In a few years afler Mr. Hart built this house, the Uni- 
versalist Society purchased the lot in the rear and erected 
the meeting-house. Mr. H. was not pleased with its prox- 
imity to his premises, and remarked to its projector — "It is 
no matter, I shall have it for a stable one of these days." 
The reply was, "Well it may be so — for our Lord and 
Master was born in a stable." The house was used for 
public worship by different societies during the life of Mr. 
Hart — although there have been times since when it has 
sunk beneath the dignified name of a stable. 

As Deputy Sheriff, Mr. Hart's bondsmen were Judge 
John Pickering and Dr. William Cutter. Imprisonment for 
debt'was the law and custom of those times — and among , 
the men who would not pay their debts was Gen. Nathaniel 
Peabody of Exeter. When on a visit to Portsmouth, a 
writ was put into Mr. Hart's hands, and he served it upon 
him taking him as a prisoner. "Money, bail, or jail," was 
the word. Money he could not command —bail he could 
not give — and so jail was the only horn of the dilemma 
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left. Gen. P. aaid be preferred imprisonment in Exeter 
jail, and so the accommodating Sheriff, in respect for the 
high military position of his charge, started with him for 
Exeter. At Portsmouth Plains, the General told him he 
did not like to have the show of so long a ride in the cus- 
tody of a sheriS", and if he would allow him to proceed 
alone, he would deliver himself to Hart the next day at 
Exeter. Hart took his personal promise. Gen. P. went 
home alone, anc| the next day the Sheriff was promptly on 
the ground. Gen. P. however on arriving home, made his 
house his castle, and kept out of sight. This made the 
Sheriff responsible for a large debt, and was his ruin- 

The bondsmen paid the debt, and Judge Pickering took 
the house and building in Vaughan street, to which he 
removed when his residence in Market street was hurned 
by the fire of 1802. Dr, William Cutter took a parcel of 
land on the west and north sides of the North burying 
ground, in consideration of what he had to pay as bonds- 
man. This land was afterwards purchased of Dr. Cutter 
by the town, and added to the original acre which Mr. 
Hart's father had originally gi-anted to the town for a 
burying ground. 

This misplaced confidence of Mr. Hart was felt by him 
and his family through life, whicli closed some fifty years 
since. 

We will not resuscitate the remains of one who at an 
earlier day was an occupant of the next house north. 

When David Cullam came to Portsmouth, we do not 
know. As early as 1773 he was married to a Miss Currier. 
She had the reputation of being an excellent woman, and 
be au affectionate and kind husband. Their offspring were 
one son, who bore his father's name, and died in early life 
unmarried ; and one daughter, Amy. She was born about 
the year 1774. Her mother died when Amy was not more 
than three yeara old. In 1776 Capt, Cullam was without 
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mucli property, ranking with the lowest in tax assessment, 
In 1777 his taxes had increased about four fold, and in 
1779 he waa one of the rich men of Portsmouth, being one 
of the twenty highest tax payers. He was a lieutenant 
with Elijah Hall, under John Paul Jones, either in the 
Reliance, or the Ranger, or Bonne Homme Richard, 
There is a naval anecdote of Capt. Cullam which one of 
our old citizens, now dead, used to relate, as told him by 
Capt. Cullam. "When sailing with Jones, they had on 
board a large number of green hands. One day a number 
of vessels hove in sight. The number was rather terrify- 
ing to the crew. Have we got to fight them ? What are 
they ? — were the general inquiries. " They are all seventy- 
fours," said Capt. Cnllamj " we shall have to light them, 
and they will kill you all— so prepare for the worst !" 
They did fight and, take them — valuable merchantmen, and 
the fivo shares owned by Capt. C. as Lieut, was a fortaoe 
to him. Capt. C. had not been much in the habit of at- 
tending church. One Sunday, after ho became rich, he 
was seen in his pew in the North Church, and the old gen- 
tleman to whom we just now referred, when they next 
met, referred to the rare occurrence. " 0," said he, " they 
sent me the devil of a tax bill for my pew, and I mean to 
get my money's worth." (There was a property assess- 
ment on pews.) 

After the death of his first wife, Capt. Cullam broke up 
houae-keeping and boarded at a hotel, kept hy ZachariaU 
Poaa, on the spot in Fleet street where the stable of the 
Franklin House now stands. F'oss had three daughters. 
One of them married Col. "Wm. Brewster, and another mar- 
ried Capt. Cochrane who had the command of Fort William 
and Mary, at Newcastle, when it was captured by the citi- 
zens in 1775 ; and the other daughter, Margaret, Capt. 
Cullam took as his second wife. She was handsome and 
neat in her personal appearance, hut in disposition very 
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passionate. They first went to housekeeping in tho man- 
sion on the comer of Hanover and Vaughan streets, 
afterwards occupied by Col. Supply Clapp, and now by 
tlie heira of John Hill. Capt. C. renaoved into a house on 
the opposite side of the street, afterwards owned by Capt. 
George F. Blunt, on tho spot where Samuel Cleaves' house 
now stands. In 1780 he lived in a house on Deer street, 
near where the Concord Depot now is. He still followed 
the sea— but his prize money, like that of many others, 
went as easily as it came, and in 1784 he was again reduced 
to comparative poverty — paying only a poll tax. He died 
in some foreign port about the year 1785. By his second 
wife he had several children, all of whom died in childhood. 
Amy, the daughter of the first wife, received from her 
stepmother rather cruel treatment. So apparent was it, 
that the friends of the child interposed in her behalf, and 
she was placed in the family of Mr. Daniel Eiiidge, who 
occupied a house on the corner of Market and Daniel 
streets. She became the companion and assistant of Mrs. 
R. and received the education of a daughter. It was here 
that the estimable merchant whose shop was in close prox- 
imity to the house on the north, first became acquainted 
with her— and no less faBcinating were her attractions by 
seeing her, like Rebecca, bringing water from that well, 
which is now on the premises of S. H. Simes & Co. It 
was a remark one of our reverend doctors of divinity 
used to make, that while he had highly estimable daugh- 
ters in his son's wives — tliere was none he loved better 
than Amy. 
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SooK after tha issue of the First Series of the I 
the following communication to the Rambler was received 
from one of the historians of New Hampshire, giving some 
incidents in the local history of Portsmouthj that have not 
before heen recorded in this publication. 

Concord, Feb. 13, ISSO. 

My Dear Sir : — Tour " EiMBLES " have extended to this 
place, — for which receive my thanks, as I have been very 
much interested in them. 

I have made some notes and corrections in my copy, — 
which as they refer to other authors, as well as to the 
" Hamblea," t subjoin for your perusal. 

On page 18th occurs the name Wa,rneHon. This name is 
thus given by Belknap, Farmer and others, but it is Wan- 
nerton, as I have the proij/ in the original letters of Mason, 
Gorges and Gibbens, now before me. On same page is Goe-, 
This word stumbled Belknap^ Fanner, Moore, Kelley and 
others,- — -but should not stumble you or ma, as uie know the 
uame still ia exlaiii inNewington and Greenland. It is Gee, 
as it oocura in-^Joha Gee Pickering. Gee was a family 
connection of the Pickering's. It was right in the 
Appendix of Belknap, but Dr. Farmer altered it in a foot 
note to Goe. I have the original letter of Ambrose Gib- 
bens, of 1633, given in Belknap's Appendix, in which ths 
name is unmistakably Oee. This settles the question. 

On page 4T, yoa say, " as early as H>36 John Pinkering,'' 
&c. John Pickering Wag here as early as 1633, as I have 
a bill' of his now before me, the caption or heading of which 
reads thus : — 

"John Pickering Creditor unto Mr, Ambrose Gibbens in 
the yeares 1633 and 163i as foil."— • 
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Then follows the labor of Thomas Crockett and Hie 
altering of frame and cbimney of a certain house — furnish- 
ing boards, nails — and plastering a chimney, — all amounting 

to S21 showing that Pickering was a carpenter. 

This work was done at Newichewannock, and the bill is 
receipted thus : His 

John i Pickering. 

Test, Charles Kneill. signe. 

Page 49. — Capt. Thomas Pickering was killed at Annap- 
olis, Nova Scotia. So says a petition from Mrs. Pickering.* 
He married Dorothy Slover of Cape Neddock. 

Page 53, — Capt. John Pickering was also member of the 

. Assembly in 1685 and speaker of the same — as I have a 

Bill passed by the House of that date and signed John 

Pickeriw, Speaker. It was tion concurredin by the Council. 

Page lOi.—CoT. Atkinson also had the command of the 
Regiment in the " Canada Expedition," so called, of 1746. 
A thousand men were voted by June, and by the first of 
July 800 men were raised or enlisted, and Col. Atkinson, 
was ordered by Gov. Wentworth to occupy and repair Fort 
WiUiam and Mary, with his Regiment. He did as ordered, 
and added many guns to thebatteriesthere and at "Jerry's 
Point." The first of November, the Regiment went into 
" Winter Quarters " at Sanbornton near "Union Bridge" 
where they built a Fort — which I have called "Fort At- 
kinson." The regiment remained there till the fall of 1747, 
when the Expedition to Canada and the Regiment was 
abandoned. 

Page 113. — Gov. Wentworth was Knighted for his ser- 
vices^~was he not? 

Page 152. — Are yon not mistaken as to Gen. Whipple's 
being appointed General by the Council — or being ordered 

<• «'.. arn iiapnj ta huvo ihis I.ict attested an o-ell. It ia salii In the N. H. HiBtnrfcal 
Collections th tPHHerin;- wrs hilled by tbo Inrtlans st Cmco. Mr. WllllBjiliehlsiortBu of 
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with one-fourth of his commaad to the Nortli Western 
Frontier with Gen. Stark? I have thought such was the 
feet — bet it was not so. 

The General Court at a session of three days, com- 
mencing July 17, 1777, divided the militia of the State into 
two Brigades, and appointed G-en. Whipple to the command 
of the first, and Gen. Stark to the commaiid of the second. 
The same day one quarter of Gen. Stark's Brigade and one 
quarter of Colonels Thornton's, Webster's and Badger's 
Regiment in Gen. Whipple's Brigade, were ordered to be 
drafted and sent to meet the enemy on the North Western 
Frontier. Gen. Stark wa-s put in command of these forces. 
Oa the 19th they adjourned. There was none of Whipple's 
Brigade ordered out except the quarter of the three Ilegi- 
ments under Thornton, Webster and Badger. These troops 
gained (with the assistance of others from Massachusetts 
and Vermont joined) the battle of Bennington. Now I 
presume that Whipple and Ms troops were ordered out iy the 
" Committee of Safety" in the recess of the Legislature 
and_ before its adjourned meeting on the 17th of Sep- 
tember' — -at which time they resolved not to send any 
General Officer with their troops for the defence of the 
" North Western Frontier." This of course deprived Gen, 
Whipple of any command there — whether sent by the 
" Committee of Safety," or a volunteer. 

The reason of this vote was, that Congress had taken 
umbrage at their sending Stark with an independent com- 
mand, and had lectured New Hampshire by a sharp Resolu- 
tion, — and after a committee had been appointed to address 
Congress upon the subject, this Resolution — of not sending 
any "General Officers with these troops" — was adopted. 
Page 222. — Capt. Thomas Pickering fell in an engage- 
raent with a British "Bast Indiaman " of 32 guns, — 24 
nines and 8 fours. 
Pickering and Hiitchinga stood on Union Wharf — that 
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formerly belonged to Sampson B. Lord, Esq. — w hen they 
fired upon the Scarborough's barge. The bullet-hole in 
the east end of the warehouse used to be pointed out. 

Pickering finally took that barge and impounded it. The 
crew, for fear of being fired upon landed the Barge in the 
slip below Pickering's miih "Tom" found it, and hitching 
four horses to it hauled it through the various streets, he 
standing in the Barge and asiumiiig the coraraand. After 
they had worn her bottom entirely off, they hauled her to 
the pound and locked her up, Deacon Drown'a wife (his 
sister) stood in the door, and as " Tom " rode past in the 
Barge, cried out, " Tom, you'll be hanged, for you're re- 
belling against your King and Countrv." I wil! add two 
other affairs of some importance in wliich Capt Pickering 
was the principal actor. 

Sometime in the night of October 1, 1775, the British 
ship "Prince George" came into the "Lower Harbor" at 
Portsmouth, in'a storm. On the next day, Oct. 2, Picker- 
ing, with a picked crew in a boat— boarded and took the 
ship, and brought her up to town. This prize was very 
opportune — as the town of Portsmouth and "Washington's 
army at Cambridge were out of flour, and the Prince George 
had on board 1894 barrels of that necessary article. She 
was bound from Bristol to Boston. About 50 barrels were 
kept in Portsmouth, and the rest Was sent to the army at 
Gambridge, by Washington's request. His letter and that 
of the " Coinmittee of Safety," are on file in the State 
Secretary's office — from which I gather the main facts. 

Another, There was a Privateer called the "VVarren and 
commanded by Capt. Burke. This was taken by the Brit- 
isli Frigate Milford and turned into a tender for that Prigate. 
This tender of aboi.t 80 tons, commanded by Capt. Wilhs, 
and with a crew of uO men all told, besides the Captain, 
was a source of great annoyance along our coast, from 
'Quoddy to Cape Cod — and in November and December of 
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1777 took eight prizes. On ^Friday, Dec. 20, of that year, 
she took a wood Sioop commanded by Richard Pinkham. 
Saturday, December 21, ihe valuables were taken from the 
sloop and the vessel set on fire. The 25th, there came up 
a storm when near York Ledges, and Capt. WiUis being 
drunk, the under officers and crew gave the command of 
the schooner to Pinldiam — and he pretending that he was 
going into Boston Harbor, put her into "Little Harbor" at 
Portsmouth and ran her ashore. The nest day " Tom Pick- 
ering" boarded her with a picked crew and took veeaei, 
officers,' men and provision up to town. She had the Mil- 
ford stores on board and was a valuable prize. Oapt. Willis 
and the officers of the George were biilettod on Jonathan 
Eastman and Phiibrick Bradley, Esqs. in Concord. Their 
prisoners were exchange^ and the names of the prisoners 
and their rank are upon the Cartel receipt now on file in 
the Secretary's ofSce. Capt. Wilhs in hia receipt modestly 
speaks of hia vessel as being wrecked near Portsmouth. 
This was permitted to save him a lady love, as he was en- 
gaged to a daughter of Admiral Howe. Willis however 
concluded that this fiction would not keep his conduct a 
secret, and committed suicide by jumping overboard in 
Long Island Sound, rather than meet his Admiral and 
intended father-in-law 1 

Page 243.— You quote from N. H. Gazette of Nov. 18. 
Either you or I have copied erroneously. My extract is 
noted thus, "Under date of Aug. 1782, the N. H. Gazette 
has the following item of news. ' Thursday last arrived 
in this port an 80 and two 74 gun ships, with a frigate of 
32 guns, being part of a fleet of our magnanimous Allies, 
the French, lately arrived on this coast from the West 
Indies.' " The ship struck with lightning Nov, 5, 1782, 
was the 80 gun ship 'L Auguste. 

Page 244. — It may have been soldiers who rolled them- 
selves in tho chest, for I find from an old advertisement 
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noted in my note-book, signed by Joshua Wentworth, of 
date Sept. 2, 1782, in which deserters are mentioned from 
the French Fleet, that " five soldiers of the regunent of 
Venois, their clothing white cuffed with blue" are particu- 
larized. 

Page 359. — The house moved hy me was not a dwelling 
house — it was a pleasure house. It had a Dining Hall 
below, and a Dining Hall above, with a Drawing Boom to 
each, and attached to the old house hy a narrow covered 
walk. 

Page 390 Woodbury Langdon was taken prisoner by 

the British and was liberated by exchange. When Judge, 
it seems he diA'atalivat/s appear to hold courts. Complaint 
was made and the House of Bispresentatives voted and 
attempted to impeach him. The Senate met on a day ap- 
pointed, but Langdon paid no more attention to the order 
of the Senate, than to the Statute appointing the time of 
holding the courts. The Senate adjourned to the follow- 
ing June, voting an order for Langdon to appear, but he 
paid no attention to them, and when the Senate met, ho 
did not appear ! Still the Senate took no further notice of 
the matter, and the House dropped the charges. It ia prob- 
able that the Lobby or " Third House" saved him harmless- 
I have thus suggested some corrections and a. iew addi- 
tions to your " Rambles." I need not add that I have read 
it through with the greatest pleasure, and I hope for my 
pleasure and tliat of the public, as well as for the advant- 
age of our local and general history, you will continue your 
Harables and give ua another volume. 

By the way, Dr. Peabody, upon the authority of Mr. 
Greenleaf, has Charles Watrous* (I think, — I have not a 

•The name of llis lodlvMoal was Charles WiterB. Hb was s foreigner, nn Insontona 
blnuk 1111^ whtu amilti. Uan; aDecdolee are lold of bim— ne hace room but lor uiie. A 
smith trat needed on bo^rdof a i>iiblic veseal, and saieral sppeaitil ill ihe plEU^ a[iLiD!nted 
Ibr sxajnioBMon. After two or three had bsaii InLerrogaiea, ivbo piofesaed to be perfect In 

•■Iiloiri(tnowanyimng,"waBWn,t9'rBrnply.' '■iro»Bo!" ■■Whr.tlmse m-n know every 
thlm iQltia world.imdlbei-elsnolhtnglortlbrmB-biitJnstWkfl uswtha torge." Willi 
the dlB^lay of skill Qu: abjve tbe rviti, be at ouce Beourad the potltbo. 
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copy at hand) — should it not be "Waterhouae ? I think so, 
and I have always heard the old people speak of ' Charley 
Water'ouse'a coppers,' — the word was clipped " a la cock- 
ney" to Water'otis. Portsmouth people, as well as their 
forefathers, having a great dislike to the letter h. " Down 
in the wHte 'ouse near the lo'arf" was a direction I once 
heard a Portsmouth lady give a servant, and I give it iu 
illustration of the above. 

Yours respectfully, 0. E. Potter. 



EAMBLE CI. 

Things of 17-90 to 1800 - Old Scliool G-entlemen -r 
Respect by "STouth — JVEinor Offtenoes — T^ompt IPuii- 
ielmient of Criminals — Justice Penliallo^p^e Impair 
tiality-IPivet Pavement — 33nick Streot rromentide— 
I^orth and, Soutlieniiera — Smoliing not j^JHoweti — 
Bliiw^ard Hart eleotecl ]?olice OiScer — Hia Snccoas, 
and -what pj^otluoed. it. 

In the last ten years of the last century, the inhabitants 
of the quiet, good old town of "Portsmouth upon the 
Piacataqua" had not entirely outlived the salutary influence 
of the aristocracy of the colonists of earlier times, when 
scarlet colored broadcloth cloaks, worn by our Warners 
Jaffrei/s, Outts, and other gentlemen of the old school of 
politeness, good order and decorum, warned the boys of 
the severe reprehension, if not of rods, which awaited them 
for any neglect of respectful recognition of the approach 
and presence of those august personages, by the hw how, 
or dofed hat, or by both, especially on Sabbath days, when 
tiihingmen took due care that none were seen loitering 
about the streets while the bells were tolling the good 
people to meeting. 
Kevertheless, it came to pass, in the course of time, 
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through the remissness of the Uthingmen and other eonser' 
vatives of religion and morals, that the good order of the 
town had so greatly deteriorated aa to alarm the order- 
loving portion of its inhabitants, lest a worst condition of 
morals should ensue. Though the evils of which they 
complained were not in amount, a titJie of the abuses 
for which the good citizens of Portsmouth now have just 
cause of complaint, they required the most efficient and 
prompt measures to abate. 

Then, crimes such as are now characterized as rowdyism, 
were uulinowu by the inhabitants of Portsmouth. If minor 
offences against personal rights were committed, which did 
not, in the estimation of a discerning public, require legal 
measures to be resorted to, either to punish the offenders 
or to serve as preventives of a repetition of them, the 
disapprobation of the good people of the town was a suffi- 
cient rebuke and corrective. In thos e days the offenders 
had no apologists. 

Offences of graver consequence to the public, which 
were within the final jurisdiction of justices of the peace, 
and which subjected the offenders to corporeal punishment, 
were sure to meet with prompt attention by our vigilant 
officers of the law. Instance the case of a hostler employ- 
ed in one of the stage stables, who in the night next 
preceding his detection, stole a water bucket fuH of West 
India rum from the cellar of his employer. He was arrested 
the next morning, upon a warrant issued by Justice Pen- 
hallow — arraigned — tried — -found guilty, and sentenced 
by him, to suffer the infliction of ten lashes upon his hare 
6acfc, which in about thirty minutes thereafter were faith- 
fully applied at the town pump, in the presence of many 
witnesses ; and before the town clock struck the hour of 
eleven, the convict was again at work in the stable of his 
employer 1 Such was then the majesty of the law, and the 
promptness of its execution. 
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Jaetice Penhallow was a " slrid constructionist," and 
fully agreed with Chief Justice Jay of tho Supreme Court 
of the United States, that in conformity with the provisions 
of the Constitution, justice should be administered "faitJi- 
ftdly, irri'partially and without delay." 

Aaan instance of hia impartiality in the administration 
of justice, we notice a ease brought before him, of a com- 
plaint for a-^aault and battery. The complainant, who was a 
kinsman of Governor John "Weotworth, set forth in his 
complaint, that he, "being in the peace of God and the 
State," and quietly passing xip Pleasant street, was then 
and there assaulted, beaten, bruised and wounded by two 
persona. [The names of the parties we will not mention. 
One of them was a tall limb of the law who had gained 
some celebrity professionally in our courts of justice, and 
subseqnently attained a high distinction as an eminent 
Jurist and counsel!or-at-law in a neighboring State; the 
other was a person nearly related to one of our most opu- 
lent merchants, and afterwards succeeded to an honorable 
and lucrative office in Great Britain under the crown.] 
Upon complaint being made. Justice Penhallow issued his 
warrant for their arrest and arraignment before him, to 
answer to said complaint, and they soon after being brought 
before him, he found both of them guilty, and sentenced 
each of them to pay a fins for the use of the County of 
Rockingham, and to stand committed, (that is, to be locked 
up in jaii,) until said sentence should be performed. The 
fines were paid, forthwith. 



Our venerable Justice recognized only two distinctions 
of character, of those living under and entitled to the pro- 
tection of the laws of the State ; namely, obedience to, and 
disobedience of those laws. Neither the possession of 
wealth, or any adventitious condition of life of the accused,. 
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ever influenced " the old Deacon," (for he was one of the 
deacons of the North Church) so as to allow the respondents 
to escape the penalty of the law, if upon a fair and impartial 
trial before hiin, he found them guilty. 

In those days of which we write, the subject of laying 
side pavements began to be agitated ; for until then, there 
were none io town except very narrow ones in Paved street, 
so called, now Market street, which at that period was only 
about one half of its present width. Said side pavement 
being a mere apology for the absence of more commodious 
accommodations for the ladies who resorted to the "Piece 
Good Stores " there located. And although the necessity 
of these were admitted by all our good ancestors, they 
covid not or would not agree upon a location for the com- 
mencement of them. 

The belligerent boys also had something to do about 
this matter. Strong prejudices were there operating be 
tween the " Sonthenders" and '■ Northeuders," and the 
belligerents had made Buck street, now called State street, 
the line of demarkation between the respective parties, 
They had also made Buck street, by common consent, neu- 
tral ground, upon which declaration of war was made and 
parleys held. 

Had not this practice and iD-feeling of the boys against 
each other been the result of the influences originating in 
older heads, if not in implacable hearts, the interests of the 
public would have been better promoted, But the antipa- 
thies engendered by the revolution between the Whigs and 
Tories not having fully subsided, operated injuriously in 
town affairs, and had prevented many improvements which 
otherwise the inhabitants would have enjoyed. So it was 
in respect to the laying of sidewalks. They could not 
agree upon the location of the commencement of them. 

At length, however, at an annual town- meeting, one of 
our wise, far'Seeing and worthy townsmen, seizing upon 
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tlie neutral ground influence -whicli the boys had created, 
without their fathers discovering the use he was about to 
make of it, moved, "that the Northwest si3e of Buck 
street be paved with Durham flat stones for a side walk," 
The motion prevailed, and this event constitutes the epocU 
of the commencement of side-pavements in Portsmouth, 
and the memory of the " old Tory" is now blessed. Such 
was the effect of prejudice, and the result of wisdom and 
fo^re- sight. 

As soon as this convenient promenade of Buck street 
was completed, those of our fair inhabitants whose domes- 
tie relation confined them much of the time to their homes, 
when the weather was suitable for the purpose, were seen 
promenading this flat stone side pavement, enjoying the 
pure, invigorating, health promoting and life prolonging 
atmosphere. It was indeed a luxury, as well to those en- 
joying good health, as to the feeble aiid the convalescent. 
At that period of our history the smoking of tobacco, 
either in pipes or in the form of cigars, in the streets, was 
deemed a nwisajice and made by law a penal offence. 
Ladies could then .enjoy the rich blessing of the invigor- 
ating, uncontaminated atmosphere without being obhged, as 
now, at almost every step to encounter and even to contend 
with the odious, jlUhy, sickening fumes of iobacco pipes and 
cigars, and the contaminating odors of breath issuing from 
the reservoirs of lungs made still worse by poisoned 
alcoholic liquors imbibed by the smokers. 

But we return to our subject of reform, which our good 
fathers had determined to effect. It had become a mattei- 
of universal observation and discussion, in the streets, in 
our work-shops, in our parlors, in our kitchens, in some of 
our public assemblages; and when the inhabitants as- 
sembled in town meeting to decide upon the adoption or 
rejection of by-laws which had been made to meet the 
emergency of the times, the question was proposed by the 
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Moderator, (the Hon. Jonathan Warner,) -apon the accept- 
ance and adoption of them, "Who shall execnte these 
laws ?" When profound silence had for sometime pervaded 
the meeting, the Moderator spoke again, and said, "Who 
will you traet ivitli this important business? Who will 
faithfully carry your ohject iato effect?" Silence again for 
a short time prevailed, when it was broken by a simulta- 
neous announcement from different parts of the meeting, 
of the name of Edward Hart I Edward Bart ! I and thus 
nominated he was thereupon unanimously elected Police 
O^cer for the then current year. Some sketches are given 
of him in Ilamble 99. 

The power which that cfBcer then possessed was simi- 
lar to those with which onr City Marshal is now clothed, 
and his duties were analogous. A call was then mMe for 
Mr. Hart, hut he was not present. A constable was 
sent to announce to him his election, and to request his 
attendance. In a few minutes he presented himself, and 
addressing the Moderator said, "Mr. Moderator : I have 
been informed by your messenger, that the town has unan- 
imously elected me Police Officer for the current year. 
The duties of the office are of the highest importance and 
responsibility, and it will require much labor and perse- 
vering effort to perform its duties to your satisfaction. 
No one, ten or twenti/ men can sncceed acceptably, if at all, 
without the cordial co-operation of his good feeling towns- 
men: but with such aid, much may Ido effected even by 
one man. I will accept the office to which the town has. 
elected me, and perform its duties according to the 
best of my abilities, upon one eonditton. That eondition 
is, that in discharging my duties all my good fellow towns- 
men will LIFT THE HELPING HAND 1 " And rising on " tip- 
toe" suiting the action to the word, extended his right 
hand as high as he could reach. In an instant, as if by the 
power oi magic, an hands present were up-li/tcd', which 
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being observed by him as he took a cursory glance around 
the room to see what was passing, he turned to the mode- 
rator and thus addressed him: " Mr. Moderator, with thia 
issurance of the co-operation of my fellow-townsmen so 
unanimously expi'eesed, I accept of the oEQce, and am 
ready to bo qualified." Which being done, he left the 
meeting amid the approving cheers of all present, and 
immediately commenced active duties, in the performance of 
which he made hirasslf pQwer/ulhj effective, and ere twenty- 
four hours had elapsed, every school-boy in town ; as also 
every offender against good order, was fully apprised of 
the appointment of the energetic officer with whom they 
had to deal. Public confidence in the ability and faithful- 
ness of their Police Officer was every where apparent; a 
generous and ready aid always offered him when needed. 
Most of the evils which had been so obnoxious to the peo- 
ple of the town were soon abated, and Mr. Hart was very 
highly respected and regarded aa one " sent for the pun- 
ishment of evil doers and for the praise of them that do 
well," 

The relator of this sketch was present at the election of 
Mr. Hart, and details as far as his memory enables him, his 
remarks upon his acceptance of the office iu nearly the 
same words used by him on that o 



RAMBLE CII. 

The IIa!?t TTainily - Quint unO. tlia ^Volf, 

In Ramble 99 we say that Col. John Hart, the father of 
Edward, died at Louisburg of small pox in 1758. So we 
were informed, and stated in Ramble 79, but we have now 
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conclusivo evidence tbat the fact is otherwise. Co!. Me- 
servo, a neighbor of Hart, died at Louiebnrg that year, 
and the names were probably thus confounded. 

In 1758, Col. John Hart took command of a New Hamp- 
shire regiment of several hundred meil, and marched with 
them to Lake George to join Gen. Abercrorabie. His 
forces were joined by those of Col. Goff; and under com- 
mand of the latter they were ordered down the shores of 
Lake Champlain to cut off a body of French and Indians, 
who had been in what ia now the State of New York, and 
had done some mischief there. But Col. Goff, regarding 
discretion the better part of valor, thought beat to keep 
clear of bullets, and so landed on an island in Lake Cham- 
plain, drew hia men up in a hollow square, went to prayer, 
and prayed that ihere might be a long and moderate war 
and no bloodshed. The religious services were extended 
to so great a length tbat the enemy had time to and did 
pass by, — so his prayer was answered in part, as there was 
no bloodshed. Although we have no knowledge that thi& 
feet has ever before appeared in print, yet "a long and 
moderate war and no bloodshed" was a by-word brought 
home by the New Hampshire militia men of the French 
war, which was in common use here during the Revolu- 
tion, and is yet familiar in the ears of our old men. 

Among the soldiers in this expedition was Joseph Quint, 
who afterwards, we think, lived in Newington. He was 
sent out on a skirmish in the neighborhood of Fort William 
Heniy, and night coming on he found himself alone in the 
woods, without sufficient light to find his way out. He 
gathered a quantity of leaves for his bed, and laying him- 
aelf down was soon asleep. Awaking in the night, he saw 
but a ve^ few yards from him a krgo wolf, with glaring 
eyes directed towards him ! He had his gun by his side, 
and while thinking what to do, he saw, or imagined he 
saw, hundreds of wolves' eyes glaring upon him in every 
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direction! To discharge liia gun would be regarded as a 
eigna! of alarm to the Ibi-t — so rising slowly, he took off his 
hat, brandished it round and then threw it at the wolf ! 
This frightened him off — and the moon being now up, he 
was able to trace his way back to the fort, which was done 
witliout delay, and the adventure made a family story. 

Col. John Hart's son Henry (not Richard, as we stated) 
settled in Newington, on the farm now belonging to Rich' 
urd Pickering, Esq. Ho bad a blacksmith's shop standing 
. between the house and the road. He had a high reputa> 
tion as a horse-shoer, and many sent their horses from 
Portsmouth to him to be shod. He had a son, Richard D. 
Hart. Alter ho bad passed middle-life, Henry removed to - 
Welis and there died. 

When Edward Hart built the Pickering house in Vaugban 
street, about eighty years ago, the thatch where the bouse 
stands was as bigb as a mait's bead. One of our old citi- 
zens tells us that he has se^ the tide from the North 



nill-poi 
We 



will close this Ramble by a court scene in Ports- 
mouth ninety-eight years ago, which contrasts with the 
republican simplicity of the present day. 

In 1771 the province of New Hampshire was divided 
into counties, and on the 3d of March in ttie next year the 
first sitting of Superior Court in Rockingham county was 
held in Portsmouth. On that occasion, when the court 
bell rang, a procession moved in royal dignity to the Court 
House on Market Square, in which the honorable Judges 
might be seen in their full bottomed wigs and official robes, 
and all the members of the bar following in order with 
their white bands banging conspicuously beneath their 
cliina. Whether the Rev. Dr. Langdou, who was the 
chaplain for the occasion, led or followed in the procession, 
the record does not show. 
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RAMBLE cm. 



The Slioafe ]?"a™ny. 



Tht5 late JariieB Sheafe resided on State street, wherD is 
now the house of J. M, 'Trecticb, Esq,, and his ownership 
extended over the entire square south of the City build- 
ing. The premises are not yet alienated from the family- 
Here too was the residence of his father, Jacob Sheafe, 
who was horn at Newcastle. As this family held a prom- 
inent place in Portsmouth for a century and a half, we 
think our readers will feel some interest iri a sketch of its 
history. 

Sainuel Sheafe was of Cranebrook, England, as appears oH 
the records of the Herald Office, London. On an ancient 
monument within the diocese of Nortvich, Norfolk, Eng-^ 
land, is given the following inBCriptioH i 



At this time, 1393, Richard 2d was King of England. 
Thomas Sheff as he was to be prayed for after his death, 
must have been of the Roman Catholic reUgion, as all 
EtigHsh people were at that time. Afterwards, in the reign 
pfobably of Qneen Mary, from some ancient records is ex. 
tracted the foUowing : 

" Out of this town and places adjoining, good people in 
neigiiborhood met on week day, to pray melancholy provi- 
dence to be sanctified to them ; prosecuted by a neighbor- 
ing Justice, and by Bira are fined, and for non-payment sent 
to Maidstone Jail for three months. Among the rest was 
one Harmon Sheaf, a man very kind to his parish minister, 
and who usually attended upon public worship in the way 
of the Church of England. He was imprisoned for non- 
conformity. "^[Cranebrook, Wm. Goodrich's JSotes, 1, 10.] 
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Edmund Sbeafe Was born in 1605, aiwi waa married to 
Elizabeth Cotton, daughter of Sampson Cotton of Lon- 
don. His children were, Rebecca, Elizabeth and Samp- 
son Slieafe. Sampson was born in 1650, soon after His 
father's decease. 

Jacob Sbeafe was also from Cranebrook, born in 1616, 
and married to Margaret Webb, born 1625, died 1693, aged 
68. She was the only daughter of Henry "Webb of London, 
who came over to this country with his father, of Salisbury, 
England. 

Two of the children perished in their house near the 
Court House in Boston, which was burnt in 1655. It is 
believed that Jacob Sheafe came over with Rev. Henry 
Whitefield, and in 1643 was one of the seven pillars in tho' 
Church of Guilford, Connecticut, so denominated or styled, 
to which was gathered the body of the Church. Whitefield 
was a member of the Cliurch of England, but afterwards a 
conformist to the manner of worship of the church in New 
England. Ho left Guilford with Mr. HiggiBsoii, who came 
to Salem, and in 1650 returned to England. Mr. Eaton, one 
of the pillars, remained in Guilford, or New Haven; and 
prior to 1647, Jacob Sheafe came to Boston and thej-e died 
in 1658, aged 42, and was buried in a tomb in the King's 
Chapel burying ground. This was the first tomb made 
there. He owned considerable landed estate, and 361 
ounces of plate. Some of the plate was a few years since 
in the family of Mr. Henry Haven, a descendant of Jacob 
Sheafe. The widow of Jacob Sheafe married Rev. Mr. 
Thacher, aad died 1693, aged 65. She was buried in the 
samo tomb. Robert Gibbs, her aon-in-Iaw, was also buried 
there. 

In the first church, Boston, Margaret wife of Jacob 
Sbeafe, merchant, was admitted a member 15tli of the third 
month, 1Gt7. Jacob Sheafe was also admitted 4th of 2d 
moiilh, 1658. 
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Inscription on the stone over the family totnb in tlie 
burial ground, King's Chapel : 



i lioTodyof JnenS Hhenftof 



MUiB Bccl^ar Jacob ShB&fe,K' 



Mehitable Slieafe's grave stone, near the tomb is now 
destroyed. 

Jacob Sheafe left two children; Elizabeth, bom 1G44, 
married Robert G-ibba, thefath;;!' of Henry Gibbs ofWater- 
towo. Mebitable, bora 1656, married Sampson Sheafe, tiie 
son of Edamnd Sheafe, in year 167&. 

Sampson Sheafe resided in Boston, and was a respectable 
merchant. In 1675, be came to Newcastle, N. H., and did 
business there in the mercantile line, and was at the t^ame 
time CoUectoi- of the Castoms. In 1677, he (then livir!;^in 
Boston) coBtraeted with George Jaff'rey to procfied to 
Great Island and take charge solely of liis goods, housing, 
wharves and land aad fo do no other bnsineas, in consider- 
ation of 40 pounds lawful money of New England, for two 
years ; and to be found and allowed good and sufficient 
meat and drink, washing and lodging. 

In 1698, Sampson Sheafe probably returned to New 
Hampshire, being at that time appointed, under Gov. Allen, 
one of His Majesty's Council and Secretary of the Prov, 
ince. In 1711, he was appointed, by Gov. Dudley of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, Commissary of the New England forces o« 
an expedition against Quebec, which failed, owing princi- 
pally to the disaster of the fleet ujider Admiral "Walker. 
The first intelligence of this, says Hutchinson (in his history 
of Massachusetts,) was by a letter of the lltb of Oct. re- 
ceived from the Commissary, Sampson Sheafe. He was at 
one time Collector of the Port of Piaeataqma, where ho made 
staveral seizures of vessels, as appeared by Superior Court 
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records. He remained in New Hampshire several yeara, 
winding up liis mercantile concerns, and then returned to 
Boston, where he died, aged 76. He had two children only, 
Jacob, born 1677, and Sampson 1681. 

While a resident in Boston, Jacob Sheafe' lived or had 
property in Salem street, then called Sheafe street, where 
lie owned two parcels of pasture land which be eoid to bis 
brother-in-law, Robert G-ibbs. His heirs owned land near 
the ferry. His property in Newcastle he gave to bia son 
Sampson Sheafe. Jacob Sheafe the eldest son of Sampson, 
born in Boston where he always lived, was married to 
Mary. He bad four children, Abigail, Mary, Elizabeth and 
Margaret. Mary born 1718, was married to Sampson 
Sheafe at Boston. The residence of Jacob Sheafe was 
near Frog street, now Tremont street. 

Sampson Sheafe of Newcastle, second son of Sampson 
of Boston, was born 1681, educated at Harvard College- 
where he gt-aduated 1702. His business was in the mer, 
cantile line, in the fishery and West India trade. No- 
vember 27th, 1711, be was married by the E.ev. Mr. Emer- 
son to Sarah Walton, the daughter of Col. Theodore Walton 
of Newcastle. 

In 1740 he was appointed one of the King's Council, 
Belcher being at that time Governor, and continued a man- 
damus councillor as they were then styled, during the 
administration of Gov. Banning Wentworth, to the year 
1761, when he resigned his seat at the board at the age of 
80. He died 1772, aged 91, leaving 8 children^— Sampson, 
born 1712; Jacob, 1715 ; Henry, Matthew, Samuel, Sarah, 
Mehitabie and Elizabeth. 

Jacob Sheafe was born at Newcastle, Oct. 21, 1715, 
where he resided for 27 years. In 1740 ho married Han- 
nah Seavey, whose home was on the beaatiful spot where 
tile house of Mr. Eben L. Seavey now stands, at the head 
of Seavey's Creek, on the road leading from Sagamore 
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Creek to Wallis'a Sands* She was here born May 4, "ITlDi 
The name of Hannah's father we do not know— she had a 
brother Paul, tho father of late Major Mark Seavey, who 
lived for many years at 65 Congress street. " Sampson's 
Point," at Little Harbor, was hut a short distance from 
Newcastle, and Mr. Sheafe sometimes came to Portsmouth 
that way. On one occasion in a shower he took refuge in 
the farm house of Mr. Seavey, where for the first time he 
saw Hannah. He liked Hannah so well that he felt inclined 
to visit there in pleasant weather also, and finally she be^ 
came Mrs. Sheafe. 

In 1742 he purchased the house and lot of land next west 
of the brick school house in State street^ on which Mr. 
George M, Marsh's house and the Episcopal chapel now 
stand. It had probably been the residence of Rev. John 
Emerson, who died in 1732, as Mr. Sheafe purchased it of 
his widoW) for ^550. How many years he resided here 
we have no record, but probably hia house on the opposite 
side of the streetwas not built until twenty, or thirty years 
after. He died in 1791, at the age of 76. His wife died 
ia 1773, at the age of 54. Their children were — ■ 

Matthew, born Aug. 13, 1741, a shipmaster, was lost 
at sea, 

Abigail, born April 26, 1744, m. Judge John Pickering, 
She died Dec. 10, 1806, aged 62. 

Jacob, born Sept. 6, 1745, merchant. Died Jan. 25, 1829, 
aged 84. . 

Sarah, born Aug. 1, 1748, died June 8, 1839, a. 91. She 
married John Marsh, who died in 1777. Slie was the mother 
of Matthew S. Marsh, and g. m. of George M. Marsh. 

Hannah, born Apri! 26, 1750, m. Hugh Henderson ; after- 
wards Mr. Hart. Died Sept. 1, 1845, a. 95. 

Thomas, born April 16, 1752, merchant. He died Sept. 
4, 1831, aged 80. 

"Tbenntfi Bllllor™iof pBRO ICa hnsreten-ncB to Ible pnr»KrR;vh: whirh is here wr. 
recuil ucoDrdliii^f. iiie.BsDililerercrreil tn aot hurlDij l>eea dlccuiereJ by Die compiler 
unUt the nute hail paasld UiruueU Uie prCEB. 
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Mary, born Nov. 22. 1753, m. Prea. Joseph Wilkrd, Har. 
Collego, Cambridge. Died March 6, 1826, aged 72. 

James, born Nov. 16, 1755, merchant. Died Dec. 5, 
1829j aged 74. 

Williflm, born Sept. 11, 1758, merchant. Died March, 
1839, aged 81. 

Mehitable, born April 12, 1760, m.Eben. Smith, Durham. 
Died Sept. 4, 1843, aged 83. 

John, bom July 13, 1762, and died Jan. 24, 1812, 
aged 50. 

The average age of nine of the eleven children was ovei^ 
81 years. A truly remarkable case- 
Mr. Sheafe was appointed ^by Gov, E, Wentworth Com- 
missary to the N. H. forces at Louisburg, in 1745, soon 
after his removal from Newcastle to Portsmouth. Being 
bred a merchant, he pursued the mercantile business ex^ 
tensively, with shrewdness, reputation and success, until 
his death. His principal place of businnss was at the 
warehouses on Point of Graves, which of later years have, 
with the wharves around, eiink into decay. He was elected 
a Representative of the town for 1767 to 1774, when the 
provincial government expired. 

He Was quick in diecernment, and s hrewd in the manage- 
ment of his business. Many illustrative anecdotes are 
given of him. One day, after selling a customer a few 
pounds of wool and putting it into the bag, he went into 
his counting room, and looking into a glass which reflected 
the counter, he saw the man slip in a small skim cheese. 
Mr. S. on returning said, he thought he had by mistake put 
in more woo! than was ordered, and would just place the 
bag in the scale again. The man objected, as he said the 
weight was all right— but Mr. S. threw it in, and finding it 
some eight pounds heavier, offered to take back a part of 
the contents. The customer however concluded that he 
would take the whole, and so.to save exposure paid between 
two and three dollars for a cheese which might have beon 
bought for twenty-five cents. 
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On another occasion, after missing a barrel of pork some 
months, a m^n said to him one day, Mr. Sheafe, did yon 
ever find out who stole that pork? yea^ said Mr. S. 
Indeed, who was it? Nobody but you and I ever knew it 
was stolen: so pay for it at once, if yon wish nobody else 
to know about it. The man paid for the pork. 

It is a singular fact, that of the large number of the 
Sbeafe family who resided in Portamonth a few years since, 
there is not now one descendant here that bears the name. 



BIMBLE CIV. 



Teeee are many reminiscences in the history of Hon, 
, James Sheafe which have a local relation, and while stand- 
ing I ifore his premises we will bring up one or two of 
them. He was aloyahst daring the Revolution, — but did 
not, like many others, leave his home. With his brother- 
in-law, Hugh Henderson, he was summoned before the 
Committee of Safety at Exeter, and Mr, Samuel Drown had 
them under charge. While Mr. Sheafe rode his horse un- 
molested, the excited populace followed Mr. Henderson on 
foot, and compelled him to walk as far as Greenland Parade, 
pelting him with stones whenever he attempted to mount. 
They gave their bonds to the Comroittee that they would 
do nothing to impede the progress of the Revolution, and 
were dismissed. 

After the Revolution, although Mv. Sheafe was a very 
popular man with liis friends, and was cwptain of a coinpany 
of cavalry, yet occasionally he was subject to rough abuse 
from politica! opponents. One of the strongest demonstra- 
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tions of ibia sort was made by a mob attack upon his house 
in 1795, which, curious as it might be, resulted in summon- 
ing the same Mr. Drown to Exeter, although innocent of 
the offence charged. 

It was in July, 1795, that the memorable "Jay's Treaty" 
was promulgated before final action was taken upon it by the 
Senate. Its appearance created great excitement tlirough- 
oat the country. The article which forbade the trading of 
American vessels of over 70 tons with any of the Ei-itiah 
coionial ports or islands, was far from being acceptable; 
and it was said that while the treaty conferred many im- 
portant privileges on Great Britain, it secured no advan- 
tages but what might be claimed under the existing treaty 
of 1783. A public meeting was called by posters at the 
corners. To show the deep feeUng we give the handbill. 

" THE CRISIS \—To the citizens of Portsmouth. 
This (citizens of every description) is the crisis of your 
fate. To-morrow you are warned to assemble at the State 
House, on the most momentous occasion of your' lives. 
Your all is at stake. The Senate have bargained away 
your blood-bought privileges, for leas than a mess of pot- 
tage. That perfidious, corrupting and corrupted nation 
whom you, vanquished with your aword, are now endeavor- 
ing to vanquish you, with thetr usual, but alas, too success- 
ful weapon, British gold 1 Your only remaining hope is in 
the President! Assemble then to a man! Shut up your 
ehopa and warehouses, let ail business cease: Repair 
to the State House, remonstrate with coolness, but spirit, 
against his signing a treaty, whioh will be the death war- 
rant of your trade, and entail beggary on us, and our pos- 
terity forever. If you regard yourselves, your children, 
and above all the honor of your country, assemble at the 
sound of the bells. Portsmouth, July 15, 17,95." 

This meeting, after voting that it was inconsistent with 
the interest and honor of the United States to adopt the 
treaty, agreed to an extended address to President Wash- 
ington on the subject. They voted thanks to Senator 
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Langdon and liis nine associates for the opposition they 
made to the ratification of tlio treaty, and without any op- 
position being shown, adjourned. 

Nearly two months after, a counter address to the Presi- 
dent was drawn np, approving of the treaty, and compli- 
pientary to Senator Livermore and Mr. Jay. It was pre- 
sented by Mr. Jacob Sheafe for signatures. As soon as this 
proceeding was publicly known, the town generally, and 
south-end in particniar, was in commotion. On the morn- 
ing of the 10th of September, 1795, bills were posted at 
the corners, stating that the signers of the second address 
to the President, and the gentleman who had circulated it, 
had highly displeased the people, as the avowed design was 
to render the proceedings of the lato town meeting con- 
temptible. As Mr. S. (who was called by his opponents 
"Cunning Jacob") received some personal abuse in the 
forenoon of that day, disagreeable consequences were ap- 
prehended from the excited state of the public mind. 

The opponents of the treaty, who had just taken the 
rame_ of Bepiibhcans, held a meeting in the vicinity of 
Liberty Bridge in Water street, and a committee was sent 
to Mr. Sheafe, notifying him immediately to deliver the 
paper containing the address and signatures, or abide the 
consequences. This demand Mr. S. peremptorily refused 
to comply with ;■ but to convince them that those who were 
advocating the measures of government were not acting in 
a clandestine manner, he offered them a copy of the address 
with every name thereto, subscribed, This was received, 
but was by no means satisfactory. 

Now the blood begins to boil, and the tug of war com^ 
mences, In the shop of William Deering the carver, oa 
Water street, were reposing two profile effigies, cut front 
boards, which had been made in July, when the treaty first 
arrived. These were, brought cut and nailed one on each 
side of a cart, — and a public crier, with bell in hand, was 
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sent throngh the town, ioviting the inliabitants to attend 
the execution of those two "bribed traitors," Jay and Liv- 
ermore, who ^ve^e to be hung and burnt in the evening on 
Warner's wharf. [Now Railway wharf.] 

The cart was rigged, bat without a driver, when London, 
a black of William Stavers, coming by, wag placed in the 
cart and compelled to act as driver, A drum and fife soon 
gave tlie signal for forming, and the procession proceeded 
to the South Bridge, up Pleasant street, gathering in num- 
bers until, three hundred strong, it passed over Market 
Square and down Daniel street, to Warner's wharf — tJie 
scene of the execution. 

The effigies are erected on a pole, and being too high 
for the torch, a boy is held up to apply the flame. It was 
twilight when this mark of contempt was completed. As 
the evening came on, the procession followed the drum and 
fife to various parts of the town, paying particular atten- 
tion to the residences of the thirty-nine individuals who 
signed the second address. Groans and denunciations 
were poured out in profusion. The residence of Jacob 
Sheafe received marked attention. That of his brother, 
James Sheafe, was assailed, the windows broken in by mis- 
sels, and Mr. S. compelled to secrete himself from their 
fury. The residence of Dr. Hall Jackson was also assailed, 
and the large stones thrown into the chamber windows 
greatly endangered the lives of the family. Whether this 
assault was made by men of Portsmouth or of Hye, we do 
not know; but it is probable that the Doctor was not in 
very good repute with the inhabitants of the latter town 
at the time, as a story we have heard will explain. 

When the news of the treaty arrived, information went 
to Rye that the country was sold ; that Jay had sold Rye 
with it, and British gold would be the cause of its ruin. 
Dri Hall Jackson was on a visit in Eye at the time, and 
was well convinced tliat a poorer town could not then be 
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found in the county — a8 utterly different in wealtli and 
pi'oepenty from what it is now as black is from wliite. 
The Doctor listened to the story of being sold, and answer- 
ed aa follows : 
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This exercise of his ready wit perhaps coat him a few 
panes of glass on this occasion. 

There might have been seen on the Parade on that day, 
sitting in his chaise, a lawyer of our town, taking down 
the names of those who were in the current of the proees. 
Bion. And a day or two after Gen. George Reed of Lon. 
donderry, the High Sheriff, attending the Court then in 
session at Exeter, visits Portsmouth officiaUy, and summons 
some ten or twelve of the leading men of Portsmouth to 
appear before the Court, on a charge of being engaged in 
a riot and unlawful assemblage, and injuring the property 
of James Sheafe, &c. The names of all these individuals 
we have not been able to obtain, as the Court records do 
not present them; but among them were the names of 
Deacon Samuel Bowles and Samuel Drown (who passed 
the Parade at the time, but were not connected with the 
meb,)Capt, Thomas Manning, Nathaniel Marshal!, Thales 
G. Yeaton, Wm, Trefethen, Wm. Tredick, Charles Chaun- 
cey. Some of them joined in the afternoon procession, 
but none of them were connected with -the evening mob. 
When the Sheriff saw who the men generally were, he 
took their word for their appearance at Exeter on the 
morning of the next day. So, before daylight, they were 
aJl on the way, and ere the Court opened in the morning, 
the' culprits presented themselves at the Court House. 
Judge Orciitt was on the bench. Their case was stated 
by Mr. Drown, and readily understood by the Court, who 
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suggested that a nol pros, should be entero J, and they were 
discharged. 

Their prosecution and aummons to Exeter for trial made 
no little excitement, and the news of the speedy discharge 
no little joy. The matter was well known in the neighbor- 
ing towns also, and every vehicle and horse were in requi- 
sition to go out and escort them home. William Boyd, no 
less enthuaiaatic, requested Mr. Greenleaf, the keeper of 
the Bell Tavern, to have refreshments in every room in his 
house. Just at sunset the carriages made their appearance 
in town. In the first was Thomas Manning, who on this 
occasion was first called Commodore, a title which he 
never after Jost among liis friends. 

By a concerted arrangement, as soon as the first carriage 
arrived in sight of the Bell Tavern, three cheers went 
down the whole line of the procession. When the first 
coach passing down State street reached Market Square, 
the Commodore put hia hat out of the window and gave 
. the signal; another stationed where the new Post Office 
now is, repeated it, and on it went up State street to Mid- 
dle street, and up Middle street to beyond Wibird's Hill — 
the whole cavalcade and procession giving such long three 
cheers as has scarcely been heard in our city since. 

Of the high go at the Bell Tavern that night, it is only 
necessary to say that it was in full accordance with the 
" Spirii" of the times — "West-India." 

The remembrance of that occasion is stil! held among 
our old inhabitants — hut the full record has never before 
been made. 
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E.AMBT,E CV. 

Insurrection in ICq'w Hampehire, IT'SS. 

This incident in our State hiatory, although its actual 
locality was a few miles from Portsmouth, yet from the 
deep interest it excited here at the time, and the terror of 
the mob at the bare idea that "Hackett'e Artillery" from 
Portsmouth was marching upon them, is entitled to a place 
among the Bambles, 

In the beginning of the year 1785, the complaints of the 
unhappy people, who had contracted debts during the time 
of the too great plenty of money, induced the Legislature to 
pass an act, making every species of property a tender at an 
appraised value. It was soon however found from experi- 
ence, that this answered no other purpose but to prevent 
a demand on the part of the creditors and a neglect on the 
part of the debtors, to discharge their just debts. The 
scarcity of money still remained a complaint ; for so far as 
goods and real property were substituted as a medium in 
commerce, so far specie, of course, ceased to circulate; 
and credit being thus injured, tho money holders turned 
their keys on that cash which might otherwise have been 
loaned to the needy. 

In August a convention of committees from about thirty 
towns assembled, and agreed upon and preferred to the 
General Court a long petition, setting forth their griev- 
ances on account of the scarcity of money, and praying for 
an emission of paper bills of credit, in which there is no 
single trace of an idea of redemption, or any one attempt 
to give tho currency a foundation; but the whole seems 
predicated on a supposition that the General Court by a 
mere act of legislation by words and si^ns could impress an 
intrinsic value on paper; which is aa fully absurd as it 
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would be to suppose that the Legislature had the power of 
. Midas, and could, from a Ringle touch, turn stones a.nd 
sticka into gold. Their great object was, however, to have 
this paper a tender for all debts and taxes, and no plan is 
hinted by which the people are to get this money out of 
the treasury ; but it rather seeme that they expected the 
General Court to apportion it among the people at large. 

The Legislature formed a plan for the emission of fifty 
thousand pound?, to be let out at four per cent, and land 
security redeemable at a future period, carrying interest at 
four per cent,, and to be a tender in taxes for the internal 
support of the State, and for fees and salaries of the offi- 
cers of the government. This plan was sent as early as 
the fourteenth of September, 1786, to the several towns, 
to collect their minds upon the subject. 

The. following interesting account of the matter was 
drawn up by Judge Smith of Exeter not long before his 
deatii, 

' ' It was at this period that the clamor for paper currency 
began. Many indulged the hope that a liberal emission of 
hilis of credit, and a mere order on the part of Govern- 
jaent that they should be received in all cases as equal in- 
value to specie, would operate as an immediate and effec- 
tual remedy for all their grievances. 

" On the morning of ,20th September, we were informed 
that a large body of insurgents were on their march to 
Exeter, where the Legislature was then in session ; and at 
three in the afternoon they made their appearance. I saw 
them as they passed down the street by the Academy. 
More than a hundred were tolerably well armed ; but the 
rest (for they were upwards of two hundred in number) 
were mounted, and their arms consisted only of whips, 
cudgels, and such weapons aa tradition has assigned to the 
Georgia militia. They pursued their march over the 
bridge, overturning or thrusting aside all who ventured 
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Avitliin tbeir reach. In a abort time they returned, and in- 
vested tlie court house. Judge Livermore, ivlio was tlien 
upon tiie henci), and the severity of whose countenance 
was not dimiiiislied at sight of the array, would not permit 
the husineas of the court to be interrupted, or allow any 
one to inspect the besiegers from the windows. In a short 
lime, however, finding tbeir mrstfike, and probably suppos- 
ing it rather a hopeless basineaa to ask redress of griev. 
ancea from a court of law, they marched to the meeting 
house, where both bouses of Assembly were met in con- 
ference. The meeting honse, at that time, stood where 
Rev. Mr. Rowland's was afterwards erected, and the court 
house was just opposite. They here began to load all the 
muskets which had not previously been prepared, and to 
paint them at the house. After spending some time in this 
parade, they sent in a deputation, to demand that the Legis- 
lature should allow an immediate issne of paper, ■which 
should be made a tender in all cases for debts and taxes ; 
and laid close siege ti> all the avenues of the honse, intend- 
ing to detain the members until they should see fit to grant, 
their request. Some who endeavored to make their es- 
cape were driven back ivith insult. It had been publicly 
known some hours before, that the inssrgents were on their 
march, and a large concourse was assembled to watch their 
motions. Some gentlemen attempted to I'eason with them 
on the folly of their conduct, but without effect. Presi- 
dent Sullivan soon came to the door-. He addressed them 
with perfect coolness; expostulated with them for some 
time; assured them that their reasonable demands should 
not be neglected ; but that they might at one e abandon the 
idea of forcing the government into subiaiBsion : that their 
array was not so formidable as to terrify an old soldier. It 
was now evening, and they still adhered resolutely to their 
post. 

" President Sallivaa.as I saidibefore^adldii-csscd the insur- 
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gents without effect, ami there seemed no mode vemaiiiing 
of liberating tbe Legislature from their imprisonment but 
a resort to force, until a plan was resorted to with good 
saccess. It was now twilight. The meeting house was 
earrounded by a high feiice, whieli intercepted the view on 
all sides. A drummer was sismraoned, who stood at a little 
■distance, and beat his df nm with as ranch vigor and effect as 
if a regular army were advancing to the rescue, and a band, 
rendered moat formidable in appearance by the indistinctnesa 
of evening, marched toward the rebel forces. The surround- 
ing crowd at the same time shouted for Government, and 
loudly expressed their apprehensions that the enemy would 
he annihilated by the' vengeance of Hackett's Artillery. 
The insurgents, unable to measure tbe extent of their dan- 
ger, needed no second invitation to decamp. Their wiioie 
array was dJasolviedinamoment. They scampered through 
lanes, streets and fields, and clambered over walls and 
fences with a rapidity which nothing but fear conid give 
theai, and did not stop until they reached a place at the 
^listance of a mile, where they considered themselves sate 
for the wioiBent from t^he terrific host, whose sudden ap- 
pearance liai caused their flight. Here they endeavored to 
rally their broken ranks, aad encamped for the night ; while 
the Legislature immediateiy declared them in a state of re- 
Ijellion, and authorized the President to issue his orders for 
calSing in the militia of the naighhoi-ing towns. 

" A company of vnluuteers was immediately enrolled un- 
der the command of Hon, Nicholas Oilman, afterwards a 
Senator in Congress from this State, They were ordered 
to meet at the President's quarters early the next morning, 
I went to the place appointed before daybreak; and the 
first person I met in the streets was President Sullivan, 
mounted, and in full uniform. He to!d me that he was 
about reconi loitering the enemj-, and immediately rode 
away. In a short time the militia began to pour in, and by 
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tiie iiour of Dine, a large body vras assembled. Among 
their officers was Gen, Cilley, whose bravery and conduct 
in the revolutionary war is so well remembered. Many 
distinguished citizens also arrived, and attached themselves 
to the company of volunteers I have jnst meutioned. 

" Befofe ten, tho line was formed, and the' troops com-' 
Kvenced their march, commanded by the President in peV-' 
son. Thef enemy's iiae was formed on an eminence near 
the western bank of the river that crosses the Kingston 
ground. When the militia had advanced to a spot near the^ 
river. Gen. Cilley, at the hettd of a troop of horse/ dashed 
into the enemy's ranfes, whicfe Were instantly broken and 
put to flight, without firing a single gun. Manj' of their 
ofBcera were taketi prisoners tipon the spot; and tho same 
nighty a small detachiaent seized seTeral of the ringleaders,' 
and committed them to goal in Exeter, whence thoy -frero' 
shortly after discharged by the Coart, after a proper sub- 
mission. The vigoroWs me'asares of Government, an-d the 
fear which they had inspired^ remlered it unnecessa'ry,- as 
well as impolitidj to' resorfi to sevevev punishments." 



liAMBLE CVI. 



Prominent amoog the early settlers of ^ew HaHfpshiVff 
was the family beariB'g tlie fiailne of Cutt, which ifi 1736 
added aa s,- making the name Cuih^ We halve already (in 
Eamble 5th) given an account of the ei&igration from 
Wales of the three brothers, John, Sobertj and iSichard 
Cutt, previous to 1646. John was the first President of 
New Hampshire. His residence was not far from the cor- 
ner of Market and Russell streets, about where the stone 
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store now stands, — the grave yard on Green street, in 
which he was buried, being in his orchard near his house. 
There the grave stones of his family are still to be seen. 
We have procured a copy of the inscriptions on all these 
atones, and give them in Ramble 108. 

Richard Cutt and John were owners of at least one half 
of what is now the compact part of Portsmouth. In 1660 
the first fort on the present site of Fort ConatJtntion, New- 
castle, was erected, and Richard Cutt was the first in 
command. 

Eobert Cutt ean-ied on ship building at Kittery. 

Among the papers of the late Edward Cutts, Esq., was 
recently found au old manuscript, probably written about 
seventy-nine years ago, giving the Cutts family genealogy. 
We give it as a matter of record, in which many families 
are interested, adding a few explanatory words in brackets. 

John Cutts, tbe eldest, afterwards President. 

Eichai'd, the next. 

Robert, the third son. 

A sister, who83 husband's name was Shepway. 

President Cntts had two wives. It is uncertain whether 
the first came with him ; she left four children, viz : 

Hannah, Mary, John and Samuel. 

Hannah married Col. Rich'd Waldron, (son to Maj. Wal- 
droQ who was murdered by Indians,) about 1681 or 1682, 
and died at tbe birth of her 1st child, whose name was 
Sa.muel, who lived 11 months only. 

Mary married Sam. Penhaliow, Esq., {the celebrated Jus- 
tice,) and had 13 children — 5 sons and 8 daughters. Sons 
were Samuel, John, Joshua, Josepb, Benjamin. 

Sam. married in London, and left children there. 

John married the widow Walls (maiden name Butler,) 
had 2 sons and 1 daugiitar. These sons are Sam'l aLid 
John, now living. 

Mary died single, at about 20 years old, 

Joshua [Penhaliow] died single ; Joseph married and 
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settled ill London ; Benj. died young. Of tiio 8 daiigliters, 
Haiinah mamed Benj. Pemberfon, Esq., Boston ; Mary 

married Benj. Grambtiiig, Esq., Portsmo. ; Elizabetli, 

Dummer, Esq., Newbujy. 

Phebe had 4 husbands, viz : a Mr. Gross, of Boston ; Mr. 
Vassell, the father of the present Mrs. Knight ; Dr. Graves, 
of Cha.rlestown ; and Francis Borland, a wealthy merch't 
of BostOHj She had only one child, viz : Mrs. Knight. 

Deborah married Mr. Knight, of Portsmo,, merchant, and 
left 2 sons (Wra. and Temple) and one daughter (Deb'h 
Carter.) 

Olyrapia died single, at 18 years of age. 
Lydia married Henry Siooper, compelled by her father. 
She left one son, who died at eea. 
Susannah married Wm. 'Winkley. 

John Cutts [grandson] married a sister of Col- Moore. 
There was one son. 

Samuel Cutts, the youngest, married Harvey [Hannah 
Perkins,] Had several children, who settled iu Boston. 
His widow afterwards married Pbips. 

The above are descended from President John Cutts. 
Uicbard Cutts, the second brother, married the daughter 
of an English officer, who left England on account of the 
liublfc commotions there. Had 2 daughters, Margaret and 
Bridget. 

Bridget had 2 husbands, viz : Daniel and Crawford, and 
died without children. 

[Bridget Cutts wrote the name of her second husband 
Graffbrt. This is probably another mode of spelling and 
pronouncing Crawford, tliough it is possible that Graffort 
and Crawford are distinct names.] 

Margaret married Maj. Wm. Vaughan, Had 2 sons and 
6 daughters. 
Cutts Vaughan died at Barhadoes, unmarried. 
Geo. Vaughnn, afterwards Lieut. Gov. of New Hamp- 
shire, married Mary sister to Gov. Belcher, who died with 
her first child 1699, He afterwards married to Elizabeth 
Elliot, of Newcastle, and had 11 children. 

Wm. Vaughan, the first son, was the first projector of the 
Louiaburg expedition in 1744 to 1746. He died unmarried, 
iu London, in 1746. 
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Elliot Vauglian married Anna Gerrtah, and left 5 chil- 
dren, William,, George, etc., now living. 

Elinor Vauglian, the eldest daughter, was the second wife 
to Col, Eich'd Waldron (aforementioned). Had 2 sons and 
4 daughters. Rich'd Waldron, E^q., of Portsmo. was the 
eldest. He was Secretary of New Hampshire, and sus- 
tained many other offices. 

The second son was a minister at Boston, whose only 
daughter married Col, Josiah Quincy, of Braint'ree, 

Ifergaret Waldron, the eldest daughter, married Eleazer 
Russell, Esq,, of Portsmouth, father of the present Eleazer 
Russell, Esq. 

Anna married Henry East, minister of Stratham. 

Abigail married Col. Saifonstall, of Haverhill. 

Ehnor died unmarried, at 19. 

Robert Cutis, 

He went from England to the West Indies, (Barbadoes 
or St. Kitt's,) where he married a wealthy widow, who died 
soon after, when he married a second wife, Mary Hoel, 
(^who went from England to Ireland at 12 years of age, 
irom whence she went to the West Indies,) who he brought 
to America, He first lived in Portsmouth, in the Great 
House, so called, at the bottom of Pitt street. He aitei-- 
wards removed to Kittery, set up a carpenter's yard, and 
built a great number of vessels. He had 2 sons and 4- 
daughters. 

Richard Cutts, the eldest son, married to , and had 

— children. 

[Richard had four if not more sons. Samuel, of Ports- 
mouth ; Richard, of Cutts' Island; Col. Thomas, of Saeo; 
and Judge Edward Cutts, of Kittery. From the latter the 
late Edward Cutts, counsellor at law, of Portsmouth, de- 
scended. Samuel Cutts, a merchant (whose residence was 
on Market street, next south of the residence of the late 
Alexander Ladd,) was the father of Edward Cutts, the 
merchant, and Charles Cutts.] 

Robert Cutfs, 2d' son, married to Dorcas Hammond, 
daughter to Major Joseph Hammond (whose father left 
England on the death of Cromwell, whose side he had 
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taken in the contest with King Charles, and here married 

to a daughter of Frost, who had left Englaud before, 

lieing an adherent of Charles the lat.) Tbey had four 
daughters. 

Mary, the eldest, married to "William Whipple. She had 
three sons and two daughters, and died in 1783, aged 85, 

Katharine married John Moffatt, and left one son and 
two daughters; and several children died before her. 

Mehitable married Jotham Odiorne. Had a number of 
children, some of whom died yonng. She died in 1789, 
aged 86. She left three daughters and one son. 

Elizabeth married E,ev. Joseph Whipple, and lived at 
Hampton. Afterwards man-ied the Rev. John Lowell, and 
lived at Newbury, whom she also survived. 
The four daughters [of the first Robert Outts] were 

lat, ,' married to ■ Briar. 

2d, , married to ■ ■ Scrivener. 

3d, , married to Moore, 

4th, Elizabeth, married to Elliot. 

Robert Cutts' widow married an English gentleman, 

named ■ Champernoone, of a respectable family. He 

visited England afterwards, and carried his wife's daughter 
Elizabeth with bim ; which daughter afterwards married 
to a Capt. Elliot, with whom she went a voyage by stealth. 

Champernoone died. His widow went to South Carolina 
with two or three of her daughters, who removed thither. 

There are no descendants of President John Cutts bear- 
ing the family name. 

Hunking, Benjamin, and John Penhaltow, were the sons 
of John P., the grandson of President John Cutts. 

The old house at the corner of Market and Deer streets, 
used for boarding by Mrs. Chaae in late years, which was 
taken down about eight years since, was the residence of 
Lieut, Gov. George Vaughan, the grandson of Richard 
Cutt. Prom the Lieut. Gov. Vaughan all the iamily hear- 
ing the name in this vicinity descended. It was in this 
branch only that Richard Cutt had any descendants. That 
old hcuee was a distinguished seat in its early days. To 
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it came the sister of the Governor of Massachusetts 
as a bride,— and from it, in a year, the imposing cere' 
monies of her funeral were displayed. I'rom 1715 to 
ITIT tliis house was the residence of the Governor of the 
State. Here, in 1703, was born William Vaughan, the 
projector of the Louisburg expedition, which shed a 
lustre upon American history. That old house should 
bave been dagiierfeo typed before it passed away. 
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In our last, reference ^^as made to the old house recently 
taken dowa at the. corner of Market and Deer streets, the 
former residence of Lieut. Gov. George Vaughan. A 
building on the north, bounded on Market street, was an 
old bake house ; and a brewery, as early as 1790, Wits 
south-west of the house, on the opposite sfde of the street, 
f he house where the late Geofge Long for many yeafa 
resided, was built by Samuel Hart, (father of the iate Rich> 
ard,) more than a century ago, on what waathen called the 
" Malt House Lot." The localities are bo neatly like 
thoso referred to in the Wili of the first Richard Cutt 
[Ramble 5th,] that there seems a probability that the old 
house, demolished about eight years since, was his resi- 
dence in 1675, when he made his Wil!, — and that George 
Vaughan, his grandson, inherited it from him. If so, Pres- 
ident John and hie brother Richard lived in the immediate 
neighborhood of each other. 

Elizabeth, a daughter of Gov. George Vaughan, married 
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George Beiitiett. She was said to he a lady of excellent 
education, and highly accomplished for her times. She 
died nearly eighty years since, at the age of 93 years. 
William Bennett, referred to in the following narrative, 
was their son. 

The residence of Mr. George Bennett was on the spot 
where John P. Lyman's iron store now stands, opposite 
and a little south of the house of Capt. Samuel Cutts. We 
may imagine, a few years before the Revolution, a ship of 
perhaps 250 tons — a large vessel for those times — fitted 
out by Capt. Cutts at a wharf near by, with a freight for 
the West Indies, to proceed thence to Spain or the Medi- 
terranean for a return cargo. She is under command of a 
well-informed master, Capt. Thomas Leigh. Young William 
Bennett, who had been brought up under the eye of the 
owner, ambitious to be himself a master, performs the 
duties of the first officer with a diligent and scrupulous 
attention. We may see the opulent owner on the wharf as 
the vessel departs, wishing them a prosperous voyage. 
On and on they sail, day by day. After touching at various 
ports, at length, in a Spanish port, the vigilant officer of 
customs discovers an infringement of their revenue laws, 
and the vessel is seized and condemned aa a forfeit to Gov- 
ernment. [Another tradition says that the vessel was 
captured by the Algerines ; we cannot decide which is 
correct.] In this emergency the clemency of the captors 
was extended in the offer to Capt. Leigh to release the 
vessel on the payment of several thousand dollars, consid- 
erably less than the real value of the vessel. But how 
could the money be paid? There was no way of sending 
for it direct, and to keep the vessel on expense for months 
was not the policy of calculating men. Leave two of your 
men as hostages, and depart, was the offer. "Leave me," 
said Bennett ; and his friend Mills was also left, as his com- 
panion. The stipulation was that they should bo boarded 
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uiitil a specified time, ample for a return,— after that tiEie 
they should be put iu ctose cotifitiemenf, and after another 
stipulated time, if no re tarn, they should be left without 
food, to die of starvation. For some time the two friends, 
confident iu the good faith of the master, passed their time 
ill as pleasant a manner as the ciroumstancea would permit. 
At length an opportunity offered for them to escape. Mills 
availed liimsell' of it; but no persuasion woul^ lead Ben- 
nett, who had laith in the vessel'^ return, to join him. 
Bennett was at once imprisoned, when it was fouud that 
Lis partner was gone. Here we will leave him to follow 
the vessel home. 

As dear as his own life was Bennett to Capt. L&igh ; and 
the security of the lives of the hostages of far more value 
in his estimation than a dozen ships. Th&y arrived safe in 
the Piscataqna, and the Captain, instead of keeping this 
vessel (which then belonged to a foreign power) below, 
until the terms of the ransom were complied with, brought 
her up to the wharf and delivered her to Capt. Cutts, 
having acquainted him with the condit ion on whicii she had 
been purchased, and receiving the promise that the condi- 
tions should be faithfully complied with. The lives of two 
valuable men depending on the fulfilment of the contract. 
The vessel is unloaded, and the cargo disposed of — but 
Captain Leigh sees no movement towards paying the ran- 
som. The anxious parents of Bennett entreated, and it 
was said that the ransom money had been forwarded. 
There is less anxiety for a time, but after the elapse of th& 
earliest hour in which a return is expected, the anxiety 
increases. Sabbath after Sabbath now the notes of tho 
distressed parents can be heard from the pulpit of Eev. 
Dr. Langdon, asking prayers for a eon in bondage in a foT- 
eign land. And the blood of Capt. Leigh boils to his veins 
as he contemplates the dreadful result which the failare of 
the receipt of the ransom money saust produiiee. He mea&- 
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nres the time, he knows the day when his friends are to 
enter their prison honse— -he marks with feverish excite- 
ment that dreadful day when the pangs of starvation are to 
commence. Accounts received gave evidence that poor 
Bennett suffered the extent of the penalty imposed. This 
was too much for hunianity to hga,r. Leigh's mind feels th§ 
shock — but it did not at once cijt him off from his regular 
businees. At length, however, he becomes insane, and the 
^ame of Bennett is one the most frequent mi his lips in 
his ravings. In the last century there were no .asylums for 
those bereft of their reason, and the quarters ,of the alms- 
Jiouse were the best abodes to be found for those who 
«ould not safely be kept at home. Sixty years ago, when 
William Vaughan took the superintendence of our alras- 
liouse, among the unfortunate persons under his charge was 
Capfc. Thomas Leigh, who had beeji a boarder in the insti- 
tution for more than twenty yeaj-s. His son, a distinguished 
merchant of South Berwick, wh.o bore his father's name, 
did every thing for his comfort a eon could do, but there 
was no return of that reason which the dreadful end of 
William Bennett tended to overtbroji' ; the remembrance of 
which was manifeaj^ in his sjolent ravings to the close of 
life. 

The sister of William Bepnett was the grandmother of 
William Bennett Parker, Esg., of this city. 

Joseph Leigh, who was the only brother of Thomas, was a 
Commissary in the RevoiuUon, and afterwards a shipmaster. 
He was truly patriotic in his feelings, and prided himself in 
being a citizen of the Repubhc, — the title so pleased him , 
that he was better kaown as " Citizen Lee " than by any 
other same. He died about fifty-eight years ago. 
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RAMBLE CVm. 

The Ciitte and I'enliallow Cemetery on Green Street. 

Thousands of the people of Portsniouth have never 
noticed the fifty feet lot on the north side of Green street, 
enclosed by a wall of "iime and stone," as directed by 
President John Cutt in hia will made in 1680, It appears 
that his first wife Hannah died six years preyious to that 
time, that several of his children had died and been buried 
in " the orchard," a few rods west of the President's house 
which was near the shore, where the stone store now 
stands. 

After spending, recently, an hour or two in the enclosure 
rubbing off the moss from the old grave stones to decipher 
the inscriptions, a friend put into our hand the result of a 
similar visit some years ago, so that by comparing notes 
we are enabled to give the ancient inscriptions : 

"Hera Ijca bnried liia body of Mrs. Hannah Cutt, Isfo nlte of Mr. Jotin Cult, Bged 43 
joatB, who dopartollhis Ufa on Ihe day of November, IflH." 

"Here lies Inlecred ye bodv of Mn. Mary Penhallow. lata vlfb lo Samuel PeBha.now of 
poTlsmoalh.lnyeFroilncaoIHeir-HBmpshlreln New England, Esq. Sbo »ss born Nov. 
l-m, 1M9. nnd died feb'y the 8th. 1718.' 

"Her9 lias borlBil jB body o( the BonorablB Sumuel PoBhaUow. Eaq,— first of HIb 
Mnjeaty's Counoti of ye Province of Neiv Ham pab Ira, -born at Si Mabon, la ya County of 
Cornnrull In Qfaal Biit^, July Sil, lOSS-Dyed Dec'r ad, 17£e— aged ei yesj-a arid S 

" Here lyea Interred Iba body of lbs Hon Benjamin GanAllng, Eaq. a Merahor of hta 
nbo departed Uibilllb Ibetlrst of September, IIGT— aged SB yrs." 

"Here lyes burled the body of Ui. fienjaoiin Gambling, Kbo departed June 2d, 1711 in 
the 30* ysar of Wa agii," 

"Hera Ilea bulled the body of Ur Wllllnin Knight. Meishant In Forternonth^eceaged 
MovBDiber 16th, 1780, In the a7tb year of his age." 

"Herolyoa burled the bodyof Mrs LydlaSloper, lalewift to Capt. Henry Sloper— who 
deparlBd lliis life iugusl 17lh, 1718— aged 16 years nnd 3.1 monlba." 

"Herelyea Interred the bo^j of John Penhalloir,EBq,wlio ileparted Hiis life July asih , 
Anno Domini 173(i. aged 4! years." 

"Hare Ijaa burled the body of Mra. Kllinbetb Ponballow, the wife of JohnPenhallow, Esq. 
agad 47 yesra— who departed IMa life Ifeb. 25, 1J8B." 

"Oljmpla Penhallow, 1693." 

These were all, with the exception of those on one or 
two grave stones of modern date. 

It is a little remarkable that the name of President Cutt 
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was not placed upon the monument of Iiis wife Hannah, for 
■vvhioli a blank was evidently Jel't, Nor do we liere find a 
stone for Ursula, the widow of President Cult, who was 
killed by the Indians, although here she doiibtleas was 
buried. 

The inscription on the monument of Hon. Samuel Pen- 
hallow shows him to bo the first of the family that came to 
this country. Tlie term "first of his Majesty's Council," 
means that he was President of that body. We have seen 
an extended sketch of his life and servicer, written by Iho 
author of the Annals of Portsmouth, but not inserted in 
that work. He built a brick house which stood at the head 
of the Pier, where he lived in a style of much grandeur for 
that day. This spacious house, which afterwards passed 
into the hands of the Sherburne family, and eventually 
became the New Hampshire Hotel, was situated on the 
south east corner of State and Water streets, and was con- 
sumed in the fire of 1813, 

His son, Samuel Penhallow, the grandfather of Hunting, 
Benjamin and John, married the sister of Sir Ribye Lake. 
The letter-book of Samuel, which is still in the iamily, 
contains one letter in which be writes to Sir Ribye, and 
among other things for which he makes himself indebted, 
is a scarlet cloak trimmed with gold lace, that he desires 
him to purchase for his sister Elizabeth, {Mrs. Elizabeth 
Penhallow.) This was after he grew rich, for he had many 
troubles and much suffering in the early times of the coun- 
try — but his enterprise, perseverance and upright course 
were crowned with success. 

The following extract from a deed given by Gov. George 
Vanghan in 1702, who then lived in the house at the north- 
west corner of Market and Deer streets, will Bsrve to show 
the localities of some of the houses at that time. 

1, George Vaughan of Portsmouth, Gentleman, for .£61 
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of and from Michael Whidden of the same town, Lave sold 
unto said Michael a certain piece of knd containing one 
house lot whereon stands a dwelling house which formerly 
was made use of as a bake house by Mr, Richard Cutt, 
deceased, laying near said Yaughan's mansion house on 
Strawberry Bank, said lot being 40 feet fronting on that 
highway which runs from Maj. Vaughan'a to Mr. Waldron's 
house, carrying the same breadth back and is 100 feet back 
from said street, is bounded with a street known by the 
name of Dea,r street, which runs betweep the said 
Taughan's mansion house and that said lot. 

I say bounded with this street of 46 feet wide on the 
soiith side, with Samuel Hart's land on the north-west, and 
with John Low's land on the south-west, together with 
the liberty of landing ajiy goods, lumber, wood, &c, on a 
certain landing place, being given by the said Vaughan for 
the use of aiiy such as may or have purchased land abut- 
ting on the aforementioned street known by the name of 
JJear street, which is 46 feet as aforesaid — together with 
all the privileges and advantages to the same appertaining 
or in any wise belonging : to have and to hold, &c. 



RAMBLE CIX. 

The Resideno© of Dea. Saimiel reiiUallov/. 

Another old landmark was removed in 1862 to give 
place to the more modern and sightly mansion built by 
Mr. Thomas E. Call. The old Penhallow house, which for 
more than a century formed the soutlteast corner of Court 
and Pleasant streets, is now among the departed, Tho 
exact date of its erection we cannot ascertain. It was 
here that the good Deacon Samuel Penhallow, and his prim 
lady lived and died. The little shop on the corner afforded 
to the public the needles, pins, thread, tape, snuiF, and 
other useful and fancy articles — while in the adjoining 
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room on Pleasant street, the penalties of violated law were 
decreed with all the rigor which a sense of the majesty of 
the law required. This little room of justice was only 
large enough to admit the magistrate, the culprit, two 
attornies, and four witnesses— if more appeared tliey could 
only look in at the door. The smallneea of the room 
seemed to make the law operations work with more celerity. 
In this room was the trial of poor C<e3ar Marston the slave, 
■who stole the bucket of rum and received summary pun- 
ishment therefor, as recorded on page 118. 

We will give here a more detailed account of the inci- , 
dent recorded on page 119. 

Jeremiah Mason came to Portsmouth in 1797. Not long 
after that time an article appeared in one of the papers 
hy inuendo charging the administrator of the estate- of 
Hunking Wentworth with unfair dealing. The article was 
BO persorsal and so uajsist, that the writer was sought out, 
and Joho "Wentworth, the lawyer resident at Little Hairbor, 
was found to be the man. Mr. Mason and hia friend Mr. 
Fisher, determined to chastise him for the insult; aud pro- 
curing cowhides th&y took a walk down Pleasant street at 
the time he usually came into town. They met Wentworth 
near the elm at the corner of Gates street, and after the 
application of the hide for a few times, he escaped by run- 
iting down Gates street. 

South-end was then easily excited ; the sympathy of 
Water street was raised in favor of their Republican friend 
Wentworth, and their wrath boiled over against the Fed- 
eralists who bad assaulted him. It became at once a party 
matter, Mr. Wentworth entered his complaint, and Sboriff 
Edward Hart arrested Mason and Msher. They promised 
to appear the next morning, agreeahly to the summons, 
before Justice Penhallow, and so were released on their 
own recognizaQces. The next morning might be seen enter- 
ing that little room the great gun of the law, with his friend. 
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while around tho door tiie sympathizers of Wentworth 
might be seen in hundreds, awaiting the result of the trial. 
After the warrant was read, Mr, Mason told the magistrate 
they should not contend, and asked for their fine. The 
Deacon made it some six or eight dollars — it was paid, and 
they were discharged. This was not satisfactory to the 
Republicans, who wished to have them bound over to the 
County Court, and some strong demonstration was at- 
terapted to be made. Mr. Mason, it will be recollected, 
was a man nearly six feet and a half in height. At that 
time he was much more slim than in after years, and his 
figure did not excel in gracefulness as it did in length. 
Capt. Thomas Manning saw that there was danger of his 
receiving rough treatment, and having a controlling influ- 
ence over the party, he sat in the door of the shop, resting 
on his cane, when Mr. Mason passed out. "Hiss the Fla- 
mingo — hiss the Flamingo," said he, (knowing that some- 
thing must be allowed,) "but don't lay a finger on him." 
There was a general hissing — and as Rome was once saved 
by a similar sound, so by it, Mr. Mason, somewhat affrighted, 
was protected. But it was hard work for him to press 
through the crowd. At this moment, Mr. Jacob Wa]den,a 
. who had the general respect of the citizen?, 
i forward and offered his arm to Mr. Mason, which 
was thankfully accepted, and they were able to reach the 
high steps of the G-reenleaf house, then on the spot where 
Hon. Richard Jenness now resides, and going up the steps 
backward to keep an eye upon the hissing crowd, Mr. 
Mason retired. The excitement was soon over, and Mr, M. 
as he became more generally known as an able and dis- 
tinguished lawyer, was subjected to no further molesta- 
tion — nor did he ever give a like exciting cause for it. 

It was in this little room, that in about the year 1760, 
John Sullivan, afterwards General, and President of New 
Hampshire, when a student with Mattliew Livermore, suc- 
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cesefully plead his first case — while Livermore, tinbnowri 
to Sullivan, stood in the shop listening to the ingenuity of 
his student's argument. 

Could all the incidents of the old house be gathered, they 
would form a Kamble too extensive for one week. It is u 
matter of regret that these old landruarba should be torn 
down and be forever forgotten. 



lUMBLE CX, 



At the residence of the late Mr. Supply Ham, one of the 
ancient and honorable clock and watch makers of Portsi 
mouth, stands a monument of time, seven feet in bight, 
which notes the passing hours -yvith the same regulaiity 
that the earth rolls upon its axis. It is an excellent piece 
of workipanship, showing no marks of wear in its ma- 
chinery, fvlthough that bright pendulum for more than five 
thousand millions of times, has swayed "here" — "there" — 
as in obedience to the cofnmand of the "tick" above it 
The case is of the English oak, handsomely veneered — the 
key to wind it up is of faqcifpl workmanship, and appears 
to be ap itqitatipn of that of the holy house of Loretto. — 
The elocli, ■which was raacle by "J, 'Windinill, Lppdonj" 
bears this inscription of its owners : 



The first G-eorge Jalfrey, who appears to have been the 
owner, was bom in 1637 at Newbury, where he lived some- 
time. There he married Elizabeth Walker in 1665. About 
that time he removed to Newcastle, and was Speaker of 
the New Hampshire Assembly whict convened sometimei^ 
at that place. 
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But, as in these days, the people of old made haste to be 
rich more rapidly than through the channels of regular 
trade. Mr. Jaffrey was a man of good repute, and a mena- 
ber of the Bev. Mr. Moody's church. But in 1684, for 
some attempt to import without paying regular duties, his 
vessel was seized and put under government charge. In 
the night the vessel mysteriously disappeared, Mr. Jaffrey 
took oath that he had no knowledge of the affair. 

Although there was no doubt in the public mind in this 
respect, Gov, Cranfleld was compounded with, and all legal 
proceedings against Jaffrey were stopped. But the consci- 
entious Mr. Moody was not so easily satisfied. He preached 
a sermon on false swearing, and had an ecclesiastical trial 
of Jaffrey. He acknowledged his crime, made a public 
confession, and we know not that he afterwards went astray. 
This proceeding was an occasion of great offence to Cran- 
field, and led to the imprisonment of Moody, The Annals 
of Portsmouth, p, 72, endeavors to veil the matter by using 
the name " George Janvrin, '"—the church records however 
{five the trial as that of George Jaffrey. This old clock 
doubtless witnessed a sorry and anxious countenance fre- 
quently cast upon it in those days — when it occupied a 
place in the old Jaffrey house at Newcastle. That house 
still stands in the vicinity of Jerry's Point — originally, 
doubtless, Jaffrey's Points 

His son George Jaffrey, Jr., (whose name appears as an 
owner of the old clock,) was born at Newcastle in 1683, 
graduated at Harvard College in 1702, was a mandamus 
counsellor in 1716, and after the death of Samuel Pen- 
Itallow in 1T2G, was Treasurer of the Province. He was 
also Chief Justice of the Superior Court to tho time of his 
death in 1749. 

Ho took up his residence in Portsmouth previous to 
1719 — as we find him holding various town offices from and 
after that year: — and built, probably as early as 1730, that 
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unique structure on Daniel street, occupied by the heirs of 
the late Ool. John Goodrich, which still retains the name 
of the Jaffrey Eouse, In the recollection of many, the 
fine front yard and elevated position of the mansion gave 
it a very inviting appearance from Daniel street. This 
yard and the extensive garden plot in the rear are now 
covered by many houses, but the old mansion stands yet 
conspicuous among them all. 

George Jaffrey 3d, son of the above, was born in 1716, 
graduated at Harvard in 1736, and in 1746 was one of the 
purchasers of Mason's patent, and then became an extensive 
landed proprietor. He occupied this house to the day of 
his death in 1802. If he was ever married, the fact never 
reached us. This old clock was his companion his whole 
life of 86 years. He was a man of about five feet seven or 
eight inches in height, portly, and being one of his Maj- 
esty's Council was very dignified in his appearance. His 
red cloak, small clothes, silk stockings and heavy gokl shoe 
buckles, are well remembered by oar older citizens. He was 
appointed Clerk of the Supreme Court in ni4, which office 
he retained until he was admitted as one of hia Majesty's 
Council in 1766. He was also Treasurer of the Province 
until the devolution. He was strongly opposed to the 
change in the government. 

One day, while mending his buckle, a goldsmith re- 
marked, "I suppose you prize this highly not only for its 
intrinsic value, but also for its Tower mark and Grown 
stamp." " Yes," said he bringing down his cane with 
violence, "yes — we never ought to have come off." 

The Jaffrey mansion was kept in the most perfect order, 
Bot only externally, but also internally. On one occasion 
no small offence was given to a neighbor, who was applied 
to for some of their cobwebs to put on a cat finger, as 
none could be found in the premises. 
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He was opposed to oral prayer, deeming those who thus 
pray hypocrites. Bub in church on one Sunday his voice 
was heard in response above all others. He had been 
much aunoyed by eQcroachreents on the boundaries of 
some of his extensive estates in the interior, and went to 
church with a vexed mind from that cause. In the course of 
the service, when " Cursed be he who removeth his neigh- 
bor's landmark " was read — "Amen 1" said Jaffrey with a 
loud voice and hearty good will. At one time, the Rev. 
Dr. Brown chanced to come abruptly upon bira when hs 
was uttering a volley of oatha. " I am surprised, sir," said 
he, " that you should so soon, after denouncing praying 
men as hypocrites, be found offering to God a petition." 

His will was drawn up by the Hon. Jeremiah Mason, 
whose kind efforts to alter some of its controlling features 
were ineifectual. That will bequeathed all the real and 
and personal estate of Mr. Jaffrey to his grand nephew and 
namesake, George Jaffrey Jeffries, then only thirteen years 
of age. The inheritance was on these conditions; that he 
should drop the name of Jeffries ; become a permanent 
resident in this city; and never follow any profession 
except that of being a gentleman. As an heir to an estate 
supposed to be immense, and destined to a profession not 
specifically acknowledged among us, Mr. Jaffrey was of 
course to be furnished with the best possible education. 

Mr. George Jaffrey (the fourth) accepted the name, and 
occwpied the mansion here for several years, — led the life 
of a gentleman, and in 1856 died at the age of 66 years. 
As he left no son nor estate to continue the name, the line 
of George Jalfreys closed with him, 

The old clock with other old furniture was sold in 1802, 
and it became the property of the grandfather of the present 
owner. It still goes on undisturbed by the succession of 
eix generations, and its swaying pendulum is hkely to say 
" pass on. pass on," to many generations to come. 
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KAMBLE CXI. 

Kev. Saanuel MIoCliiitool!. 



Is the picture of the battle of Banker Hill, representing 
tlie fall of Geii. Warren, may be seen in tlie group a cler- 
gyman arrayed in his bands, who appears to be deeply 
interested in the battle. That man was the S«v. Samuel 
McClintock, D. D. of Greenland, N. H., the father of the 
venerable John McClintock, who died in Portsmouth a few 
years since at the age of 94, retaining bis mental and phys- 
ical faculties to the last. 

We have recently been applied to for a history of Rev. 
Dr. McClintock, and have been enabled to collect the 
following from an authentic source, embracing some inter- 
esting facts which have never before appeared in print, 

William McClintock, (the father of Dr. Samuel McClin- 
tock, the subject of this article,) was a respectable farmer' 
born in Scotland. Prom thence he early removed to Lon 
donderry in Ireland, probably in the latter part of James 
the Second's reign. When his intrigues, in order to reiu. 
state Catholicism, were creating great uneasiness among his 
people, James endeavored by taking sides with the Kirii to 
overthrow the Episcopacy, for by thus pitching one party 
against another and holding the balance of power, he 
hoped in the end to turn the scale and restore Catholicism, 
But the Presbyterians were too cunning for him : strong 
as was their hatred of Episcopacy, their dislike for Cathol- 
icism was greater, and uniting with their Episcopal bretb- 
len, they showed themselves ready to receive his favors 
but unwilling to enter into any of his plans. The civil 
wars of Charles the iirst were not however forgotten, and 
many were fearing new changes, and emigrated from all 
parts of the kingdom. Among these was Mr, McClintock. 
He went where lie found friends ; for the eastern coast of 
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Ireland and the west of Scotland have in all ages Ijeen 
inhabited by men of the same stock. Biit the war was 
transferred to Ireland, and Janaes sat down before London- 
derry, determined to press it by a slow siege. This was 
one of the most important and moat obstinately contested 
sieges during the whole war. It continued from the month 
of December, 1688, until August, 1689. The garrison 
suffered ali the miseries attendant on a protracted siege, 
which they bore with unflinching fortitude. 

King William at length relieved the place. Mr. McClin- 
tock with some others emigrated to America when the war 
was over. Their fortunes had probably been dissipated, 
and they hoped to find that rehgious peace and those 
worldly comforts which they sought for in vain in their 
own country across the ocean. 

Mr. McCiintock settled on Mj'stic river, but his compan- 
ions travelled on to Londonderry in this State, which they 
named after their parent town. Mr. McCiintock continued 
quietly to till his farm without entering into any of the 
politics of the day, busy with Scotch thrift in increasing 
his property, and died at the advanced age of ninety. He 
was married four times, had nineteen children,— and left 
by his last wife one daughter and two sons. 

Dr. Samuel McCiintock was born in 1732. He was edu- 
cated at Princeton College, under the care of President 
Burr, the father of the distinguished Aaron Burr. 

We may suppose that he finished his course with honor, 
for his sermons bear the marks of great mental discipline, 
and we have been told that throughout his life ho was dis- 
tinguished aa one of the finest Latin scholars in New 
England. 

After having finished his studies, stopping on a journey 
to Portsmouth, he was invited to preach before the Congre- 
gational Society of Greenland, who were in want of an 
assistant for their pastor, Mr. Allen, then very infirm with 
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age ; and so favorable was the impression he made, that he 
was immediately invited to share iiis labors. He soon after 
accepted and entered upon his duties. It is reported that 
t'.ie charms of a certain Mary Montgomery, of Scotch 
extraction, and who resided in Portsmouth, had a great 
influence in inducing Mr. McClintock to accept a charge 
which offered so little in a worldly point of view. This 
lady Dr. McOlintock married, and if she induced him to 
accept the offer of the Greenland Society he never repent- 
ed it. His salary was but $300 a year, with the parsonage, 
a small and not over fertile farm. This seems little enough, 
when we recollect that the Dr. had fifteen children to sup- 
port, and the tax npon bis hospitality was somewhat heavy, 
as there were no hotels in those days, and the pastor was 
expected to entertain all the travelling clergymen of his 
own denomination, and other men of any note. 

His children have amusingly related that whether the 
cow gave more milk or less, the quantity was always the 
same,— it was, to he sure, a trifle bluer. Dr. McClintoclt 
had many calls to richer churches, but he preferred his 
own people, to whom he was endeared by a long ministry 
of forty-eight years of uninterrupted usefulness. During 
the revolution he strongly espoused the side of the people, 
as his temper was ardent, and he very easily broke the bond 
of allegiance to a government to which his religious prin- 
ciples were opposed, and from which his ancestors had 
suffered so much. 

His character gave weight to his opinions, and we must 
give him credit for courage, since he was so ready to stand 
forth boldly in a doubtful cause, when in case of defeat his 
ruin was certain. He was Chaplain at the battle of Bunker 
Hill, and is represented in Trumbull's picture of that bat- 
tle ; and he has left a sermon on the adoption of the con- 
stitution, exhibiting the enlarged views of a patriot and 
the temper of a Christian, 
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Bat Dr. McClintoek suffered severely in the cause which 
he espoused with such boldness. Three of his sons perish- 
ed in the war. One of them, Nathaniel, received a colle- 
giate education at Harvard, but the war breaking out he 
joined Gfeneral Washington, and was raised to the rank of 
Major of Brigade. He was in the New Hampshire line at 
the battles before the capture of Burgoyne on the 19th of 
September and the 7th of October. After the capture, his 
regiment was ordered South, and he was with "Washington 
at the memorable capture of the Hessians at Trenton. He 
was then {although he had not reached 21. years of age,) 
raised to the rank of Major of the hno, over all the older 
Captains. And as he was therefore regarded with jealousy 
by those lower than himself in rank, he resigned his com- 
mission and returned home. He was induced to take the 
command of a company of marines which went out in a 
ship-of-war, the Ealeigh, and soon after perished in an 
engagement. Another son of Dr. McClintoek was an offi- 
cer at the battle of Trenton and there slain; and a third 
was lost at sea, serving as a midshipman, and afterwards as 
lieutenant in a ship-of-war. Doctor McClintoek bore all 
these trials with christian fortitude. 

He was loved and esteemed by his parish, and in the 
latter part of his life received the Diploma of Doctor of 
Divinity from Princeton College where he was educated. 

He enjoyed uninterrupted good health, and was only ill 
a few days before his death, which took place at the age of 
72. In his writing desk were found the following instruc- 
tions to his son John : 

I feel myself sinking in the vale of years, near the house 
appointed, and have had for some time a premonition that 
the time of my departure is near. It may be imagined. 
However, considering that I have exceeded the stated 
period of human life, it must he expected that I am draw- 
mg near the great period. My only hope of being happy 
beyond the grave^is founded on the mercy of God and the 
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merits of a Divine Redeemer. May you, long after I slmll 
be here no more, enjoy iiappineas in tho endearments of an 
agreeable companion and pleasant children. Yon know 
that I have appointed you executor of my will, and that 
therein I have expressed my desire that the solemnity of 
my funeral should be conducted in the manner that is cue- 
tomary at the funerals of my parishioners, without any 
pamde or sermon which has commonly been the custom at 
the I'lmerala of those who have sustained any public char- 
acter in life. If you should think it proper, about which I 
am perfectly indifferent, to erect a head-stone at my grave, 
which in that case I wish may be quite a plain one, I would 
have you inscribe in it the following epitaph, without an 
addition or alteration, except filling up the bianka for the 
months and years of my decease and standing in. the 
ministry. 



The annual fast, which Was the 19th of April, 1804, was 
the last of his preaching; and what was remarkable, on 
his return to his family he observed that be had done his 
preacliing. He continued until the morning of the 27th of 
April, when he exchanged tiiis world for another, and is, 
we trust, reaping tlie reward of a faithful servant in the 
kingdom of God. 

His grave-stone, inscribed as above with the blanks filled, 
(died27th April, 1804, aged 72~48th of his ministry,) may 
be seen in the Greenland Cemeterj'. 

Dr. McClintock had two wives, his first wife, Mary Mont- 
gomery, died Aug. 4, 1785, aged 48, For his last wife he 
was married to a widow Mrs. Darling. The match was 
not very congenial. She was not so strictly the darling of 
his heart as his first love. She survived him. 

Dr. McCiintock's religious views were strictly ealvinis- 
tical in the early part of his ministry. Some regarded 
tliem harsh and untempered by the law of love. This is 
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not snrprJBing when we consider the troubled times in 
which those men were educated in violent struggle for 
civil and religious liberty, when even iheir pvejudices 
seemed sanctified by their blood. Men who had so long 
followed the pillar of fire might easily forget that there 
were souls who needed the refreshing shadow of the cloud. 
The opinions of Dr. McOiintock were however much milder 
in the later portion of his life, but be was always strenuous 
in his appeals, with something of the enthusiasm and the 
better part of tho perseverance of his Scotch ancestors. 
Pull of simplicity and honesty, it is not too great praise to 
say that if his bead sometimes erred his heart was nearly 
always right. 

History informs us that during the battle of Bunker Hill 
this venerable clergyjflan knelt on the field, with hands 
upraised, and grey head uncovered ; and, while the bullets 
whistled around him, prayed for the success of the com- 
patriots, and the deliverance of his country. This rare 
incident prompted the following beautiful ode from the pen 
of Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney. 

THE I>RA.-yEr{, ON liTJICKEK JSHiL,, 



Be knelt him where the Waolt smokl itraiiUieJ— 

Hfa head KSa bowed and Imre,— 
■Wbile, for an inftinl land he breathed 

Tlie agoDy of prayer. 

-The ooliinm, red wltJi esrly mom, 
May ton-or o'er Bunker's height, 
And proudly taUaraoe unborn 
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Thslrpalriot ftlbers' might ;— 
nnttbou, Opnlrinrch.oIdamiBroy, 

Thuuprnphelof tho rree, 
Wlio lEoelt anions tho dood ttint dnj, 

What Fame Bhall rlso u, tliea ? 
"It ]8 not meet Uist brasa or sIddo 



nlBfl that tht Bood miin-s prayor 
Iwlihhta tSoilpreviUl." 



BAilBLE CXII. 

Slietch of Newcastle. 

The history of Newcastle is of some interest, as the first 
Bettlement in New Hampshire was made in 1623, upon its 
hordera, by a Scotchman named David Thompson. He was 
selected by the Company of Laconia, in England, to estab- 
lish a permanent settlement in this province. Shortly after 
his arrival he built the first house on Odiome'a Point, a 
few rods distant from what resembles the remains of an 
ancient fort. It was afterwards called Mason Hall, in honor 
of a prominent member of the company under whose au- 
spices the settlement was begun. The house remained 
standing for many years. 

The original designation was Great Island, but in 1693, 
it was separated from Portsmouth, and incorporated under 
its present name. At the time of its incorporation a large 
portion of land on the west was included within its limits, 
but in consequence of the incorporation of Eye in 1719, 
its area was reduced to 458 acres. The soil, though thiclrly 
interspersed with rocks, has ever been made to produce 
abundantly ; and owing to the plentiful supply of seaweed, 
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tbe farmers need never fail for want of t!ie proper means 
of enriching their lands. 

The original copy of the ancient charter, written through- 
ont in Old English or Black Letter, can now be seen in the 
office of the Selectmen, though the seal has been cut off 
by Bome individual ignorant of its real importance. It is a 
very interesting document, writtsn upon parchment, and 
and is one of the many relics of antiquity to be found in 
Newcastle. 

Formerly a bridge was built on the south-west side of 
the town, forming a means of connection between Rye and 
Newcastle ; and, previous to the building of the new 
bridges in 1821, all travellers for Portsmouth went by way 
of the " Old Bridge." Owing to carelessness and neglect, 
nearly all signs of the " Old Bridge" have now vanished. 

It it weii known that the annual meeting in Newcastle 
for the choice of town officers takes place one week before 
the usual State election, yet but few seem to know when 
this custom originated. By referring to the charter, it is 
found that r6C[uisition was then made for this matter, con- 
cerning which we make the following extract: 

" And for the better order, rule and government of the 
said Towne, wee doe by theso presents Grant for us and 
our Successors unto the men and Inhabitants of the said 
Towne, That yearly and every year upon the first Tuesday 
of March, forever, they, the said men and Inhabitants of 
our said Towne, shall elect and choose by the major part 
of them, two sufficient and able men, householders in the 
said Towne, to be Constables for the year ensuing, which 
said men so chosen and elected, shall be presented by the 
then next preceding Constables to the next Quarter ses- 
sions of the peace to be held for the said province, there to 
take the accustomed oaths appointed by Law for the ex- 
ecution. of their offices under such penalties as the law of 
our said province shall appoint and direct upon refusall or 
neglect therein. And we doe by these presents Grant for 
us, our Heirs, and Successors, unto the men and Inhabi- 
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tants of the said Towne, That yearly and every year upon, 
the said first Tuesday of March, forever, they, the said men 
and inhabitants of our said Towne, or the major part of 
them, shall eleut and choose three men, Inhabitants and 
householders of our said Towne, to be overseers of the 
poor and highways, or selectwen for our said Towne for 
the year ensuing with such powers, privileges and author- 
ities as any overseers or selectmen within oar said prov- 
ince have and enjoy." 

For the privileges enjoyed as an incorporated town, it is 
further stated that there shall be paid "the annual quitt 
rent or acknowledgment of onne Pepercorn in the said 
Towne on the five twentieth day of October yearly forever." 
Soon after the settlement of Great Island, a fort was 
bpilt upon Frost Point, to serve as a protection to the 
harbor. It was an earthwork "made with certain great 
gunns to it," and in the year 1660 was mentioned in the 
documents of that day as the means of distinguishing 
Great Island from other ishtnds in the vicinity. It was 
several times remodeled, and for many years prior to the 
war of the Revolution, was called Port William and Mary, 
named in honor of the King and Queen of England. In 
the eleventh year of the reign of Charles the first, of Eng- 
land, the Island together wjth the Port came into possession 
of Mistress Anne Mason, widow of John Mason, of Lon= 
don, who, ftt the time of his death, was engaged in mercan- 
tile pursuits. Portions of the island were afterwards 
deeded to Robert Mussel and other individuals, by her 
g.gent, Joseph Masoij of " Strawberry Bapk" on the river 
of the " Pascattaquack." 

At the time of the passage of an act i|i 1774, by George 
III. forbidding the exportation of gunpowder to America, 
the Port was garrisoned by Captain Cochran and five men, 
and the ships-of-war Scarborough and Canseau were daily 
expected to arrive with several companies of British 
goldiera to re-inforce the garrison. On receipt of the news 
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a company of citizens from Portsmouth determined upon 
seizing the arms and ainmunition at the earhest period. 
They procured a gondola at midnight, and anchoring a 
short distance from the fort, waded ashore and scaled the 
walls. Shortly after their arrival they encountered the 
Captain, who delivered to them his sword. It was, how- 
ever, immediately returned, for which lavor he tendered 
his thanks. Having taken one hundred harrels of powder, 
they started on their return, and on leaving the Port were 
rewarded for the favor before shown to the commanding 
ofScer, by his giving them a Innge with his sword. They 
tarried not at the insult, but hastened on board the gondola 
and rowed up the Piscataquato Durham. On their arrival, 
the ammunition was taken to the cellar of the Congre- 
gational Church, whore it remained for some time ; thence 
it was taken to Banker Hill, where on the 17th June it was 
used to the disadvantage of the British. On the following 
day the Port was again entered, and " fifteen of the lighter 
cannon and all the small arms taken away." The Scarbor- 
ough and Canaeau soon after arrived. 

In the aatumn of 17T5, fearing an attack upon Ports- 
mouth, General Sullivan, at that time a resident of Durham, 
N. H., was appointed by General "Washington to take com- 
mand of the militia of this State and to defend this harbor. 
Several fortifications had been thrown up, which he strength- 
ened, and placed in them several companies of militia. In 
Fort William and Mary a company of artillery were placed 
who " were allowed the same pay as soldiers of the Conti- 
nental Army." 

In 1808 the Port was again rebuilt under the name of 
Fort Constitution, and remained until a new structure was 
commenced in 1863, upon the same spot. 

The Port on Jaffrey's Point at the entrance of Little 
Harbor, was once thought to be a very important post. It 
was garrisoned in the war of 1812 by citizens of this and 
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other towDS, under command of Capt. William Marshall, 
■who remained stationed at that post for several years. 
Nine guns, 6 and 9 pounders, were placed in position, and 
on several occasions full one hundred and twenty men were 
stationed there. 

A short distance from this "Fort may he seen another 
Fort, situated upon rising ground near the bridge leading 
from Newcastle to Portsmouth. This post was not consid- 
ered of much importance, yet several cannon were hold in 
readiness to be placed upon it at short notice. 

During the visits of the English ships to this harbor in 
1775-6, a spirit of hatred seemed to prevail against the 
British seamen, hut by the major .part of the citizens they 
were respectfully treated. The sailors would often conduct 
badly, and if reprimanded would threaten to fire upon the 
town. Oftentimes the Hves of the inhabitants were en- 
dangered, and on some occasion, a committee of citizens 
waited upon the commander of the Scarborough, oiFering 
an apology for some fancied insult to his men, to prevent 
him from permitting the threats of the sailors to he carried 
into execution. Owing to the state of pubhc excitement at 
that early period of the Eevolution, many citizens left the 
town and many more were prepared to leave at a moment's 
warning. 

In the rear of the Congregational Church is a well in which 
some of the citizens once placed their silver ware for safe 
keeping : and near the fish yard of Veranus C. Rand may be 
noticed a depression of the ground, showing the site of an 
old revolutionary house, which was then occupied by 
a Mrs. Trefethren, who was noted for refusing water to 
the British sailors on account of her hatred to them. It 
is stated that notwithstanding her positive refusal to permit 
the sailors of the Scarborough to get water there, they once 
succeeded in filling their casks ; and leaving them near the 
well, visited the central part of the town. No sooner were 
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they out of sight than she emptied the casks. Upon their 
return they demanded of her why she had turned away 
their water. She promptly replied that she did not turn 
away iAeir water; the water was her own. On returning 
to the ship they rewarded her by firing a ball through the 
room in which her family were sitting,* 

Portsmouth, in its prozimity to the ocean, and the many 
convenient landing places between the city and the islands 
outside of the light-house, has peculiar advantages for the 
water excursions that have ever been so popular with its in- 
habitants. Newcastle, previous to the construction of the 
bridges that connect it with the city, was a favorite resort, 
where they were wont to cook their fish and partake 
of their rei'reahments, generally at some favorable spot on 
the rocky shore, or obtain permission to occupy apartments 
for the purpose at one of the dwellings at the water-side, 
A public house, kept a Mr, Bell, also received a share of 
of -patronage on some of these occasions. On the prem- 
ises was an out-door bowling-alley, or, in ancient phrase, 
" a bowling-green," of which one of the memories that sur- 
vive is the dilapidated condition of the pins from long and 
hard usage, and the reply of a visitor to the landlord M'ho 
complimented him on his skill at the game. " Oh," said he, 
" it does not rei^uire much skill to knock down the pins, but 
if it were as hard to upset them as it is to set them up, I 
should never have got that tenstrike," The following, 
copied from the graceful chirography of a former much 
esteemed citizen of Portsmouth, is a record of a winter 
excursion, under unusual circumstances, to Newcastle : 

"Peb. nth, 1817. — In coneeciuence of the severe weather 
of last week, I was enabled to-day in company with my 
brother-in-law, D«*** M*****, to walk to Newcastle on 
a substantial bridge of ice. We stopped at George Bell's, 
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■who furnished ua with a dinner of fine fresh cod, taken 
at the edge of the ice, 172 yards from the end of his 
wharf. We meaeured the ice on our return, and found it 
18 inchea in thickness, over which sleighing parties wero 
merrily gliding ou their way to the Island. T. G. M." 

There are few, if any, of the natives of our city, who 
have not rememhrances, at some period of their lives, of 
pleasant hours passed iipon tho water. In my childhood , 
writes one whose early life was passed on the shores of 
the Piscataqua, there were five brothers in one family circle, 
of whose aquatic adventures, in their youth at the close 
of the last century, I never wearied, as they were recalled 
when they met at each other's dwellings. One fine sum- 
mer night, when the moon was shining brightly, they went 
to one of the small islands outside of the light-house — 
"Wood Island I think — in pursuit of lobsters. After setting 
their nets they landed and built a fire among the bushes a 
short distance back from the beach, and making a kettle of 
chocolate, enjoyed a hearty meal from the stock of refresh- 
ments always taken into consideration among the requisite 
accompaniments of such expeditions. This pleasant per- 
formance over, they went to look for their boat, bat great 
was their consternation, instead of finding it, as they antic- 
ipated, high and dry upon the sand, to discover that it had 
got loose from its moorings, and was fast travelling, with 
the tide, in the direction of the Shoals. The misfortune 
was increased by the fact that it was a new one, the prop- 
erty of a relative, who had given them many injunctions 
as to its good usage. Like the man in the play, they were 
in a peculiarly perplexing ' predicament,' but trusting as a 
last extremity, to their usual good luck, in ihe product of 
their nets, which were within reach by swimming, for some- 
thing to eat, and in the hope that some passing boat would 
take them off in the morning, they took the most philo- 
sophic view of the matter possible, and wrapping them- 
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selves in the rough overcoats always taken in their noctur- 
nal voyages, tbcy retired again to the shelter of the busbes, 
and ere long were fast, asleep. They awoke just as the 
first rays of the eun appeared above the horizon, and look- 
ing sea-ward, to their great satisfaction discovered a fishing- 
boat in the distance, with another boat in tow, which they 
h»d no doubt was their lost craft, as it eventually proved 
when within hailing distance. An abundant supply of 
lobsters was found in their nets, which were shared with 
the men who had restored tbeir boat, and they reached 
home in season to relate their adventures around the family 
breakfast table. On their return from another trip by 
moonlight to the dominions of Neptune, they brought with 
■them a supply of eels, of an unusually large size, which, 
to facilitate the process of preparing for the frying-pan, 
were deposited in the ashes of the kitchen fire-place. At 
an early hour of the morning, before daylight had fully 
appeared, the family "help," an eccentric and rather super- 
stitious specimen of feminine humanity, descended to the 
apartment, and, on opening the door, obtained a glimpse of 
a dozen or more strange looking animals, of serpentine 
form and of a dusky hue, disporting themselves among the 
sand upon the floor. A moment later the mistress of the 
mansion was awakened from her slumbers by a knock on 

her door, and a fiimiliar voice exclaiming, " Oh, Miss , 

I believe the old serpent and his whole family are in the 
kitchen and I am afraid to go down there." A few words 
of explanation settled the matter, and in a brief space of 
time the eels were retreating before energetic thrusts from 
a birch broom, that received from its holder an additional 
impetus for the fright she had received. Two of the broth- 
ers were shipmasters in aiter years, and spent the largest 
portion of their lives upon the ocean. They have all sailed 
upon tbeir last voyage, but the legends of their youth wilt 
long s^irvive them. 
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HAMELE CXni. 

N'ewoasUs Eominisenoes of Forty-P'ivo "years Ago. 

Akteeior to the erection of the bridges that now connect 
it with Portsmouth, many of the leaat cultivated among the 
older inhabitants of Newcastle, isolated as they were from 
the outer world, especidly during the inclement seasons of 
the year, were abooat as primitive in their ideas as the dwel- 
lers at the Shoalsj and scarcely less peculiar in their dialect. 
Separated by some three miles of water communication 
from Portsmouth, it was no uncommon occurrence to hear 
qniet, stay-at-home bodies among the old ladies acknowledge 
that they " had not been to town " in ten to a dozen yeara^ 
■ and inquiries would be made as to individuals thoy had 
once known, as if the place were a thousand miles away. 
A more antique locality, previous to the consummation 
of that achievement in the march of improvement, the 
construction of the bridges, could not have been found in 
all New England. While many of the dwellings were 
spacious and comfortable, there were very few of modern 
construction; by far the larger proportion gave evidence 
of having been erected in the early part of the last cen^ 
tury ; many were so dilapidated by age as to be almost 
untenantable, and others had reached that point in their his- 
tory, and were undergoing the process of being converted 
into firewood. 

One of the most antique of these moes-covered structures 
of the olden time, was the ancient church that occupied 
the site of the modern edifice, of which the Hev. Mr, 
Alden is pastor. Though sadly fallen to decay, traces 
existed to show that taste had not been omitted in its con- 
struction. Erected originally for the service of the English 
Church, the chance! remained in good preservation, and 
relics survived of ornamental devices that had once sur- 
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mounted the creed and decalogue. The sills had gone to 
decay, and the floor had consequently sunk some inches 
below its original position, hut the building aerved for 
summer use, and the people loving the old place of worship 
where their ancestors had been wont to gather, continued to 
to occupy it every season until the cold winds of autumn 
drove them to the shelter of the less spacious but more 
comfortable structure, where on week-days, 



Among the many improvements upon the island none 
are more conspicuous than those visible in the vicinity of 
the spot occupied at a former day by the ancient sanctuary. 
The tasteful and well-kept flower garden, with its gravelled 
walks, wrought out of the once rough, uncultivated ground, 
attached to the modern church, has in its season of bloom 
a most bright and cheerful appearance, highly complimen- 
tary to him to whose good taste citizens and strangers 
are annually indebted for so pleasant a feature ; and the neat 
enclosure around the little cemeterj', with the order in 
which it is kept, are a great improvement upon our earlier 
remembrances of the place, when a rough board fence or 
dilapidated stone wall, which the writer has forgotten, alone 
protected it from the incursions of stray animals in search 
of pasture. 

At the time of which we write, there was much of social 
and neighborly intercourse among the people of the island, 
as they met and discussed the news brought by some one 
who had returned from a trip to town, an event oftentimes 
not of daily occurrence in unpropitious weather, especially 
during a sharp, cold spell of mid-winter. The receipt of 
the Journal and Gazette were serai-weekly events of rare 
interest, and their contents from the title to the last line of 
the advertisements on the fourth page, were duly digested. 
A Boston paper was about as much of a novelty to the 
inhabitants as is now one from Canton or Honolulu. 
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The writer has some especially pleasant recollections of 
the friendly intercourse referred to, that seemed in a meas- 
ure a realization of the scenes in rural life so delightfully 
pictured forth hy Goldsmith iu the Deserted Village, and 
in the London story-books that then formed so prominent 
a feature in juvenile literature. One place of sojourn was 
at ihe residence of the village teacher, stiii in existence at 
the summit of a high bluff on the seashore. Opposite the 
house was a large and thriving garden, and higher up, on 
an elevation too rocky for culture, was a delightful spot, 
embracing a view of Portsmouth, and the ocean far out to. 
eea, where the youth of both sexes used to gather at the 
close of daj', and on moonlight evenings, and participate in 
the ever-popular sports of childhood. 

One of the incidents of life to the people of Newcastle 
was the frequent appearance, during the summer season, of 
a fleet from Kittery and Eliot upon their shores, for the 
purpose of bartering vegetables and fruit for dried codfish 
and halibut, and other products of the brisk fishing trade 
then carried on from the island. As a general thing the 
values of articles on both sides were so well understood as 
to render the business a very simple one, but an amusing 
scene occasionally occurred between a pair of sharp bar- 
gainers, each affecting to depreciate the other's goods, that 
would have done honor to the parties in a horse-trade. 
Such a scone between an attache of Hannah Mariner's 
squadron, with a stock of green corn and whortleberries, 
and an old lady of the island with dried halibut to dispose 
of, each boasting, when the trade had been concluded, of 
having outwitted the other, left, in its oddity, an ineffacable 
impression upon our memory. 

Fort Constitution imparted much animation to the island, 
and not a little to Portsmouth, being still under command 
of Col. Walbach, and with a larger force stationed there 
than at any other period within our memory. The band 
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numbered every instrument then known in martial music, 
and with audi an attraction, the morning and evening 
parades were well worth attending. Musicians were not 
then very plenty in our good city, none making it a pro- 
fession, and it was a well appreciated luxury when the old 
hero; while in the service of his native Prussia, of twenty- 
six pitched battles against Bony, occasionally came to town 
with his command, and the fine band stirred up the people 
with such airs as " Wreaths for the Chieftain," " Washing- 
ton'sMareh," " Paddy Carey," etc. 



RAMBLE CXIV. 

ii in iei<L-Tlie 

Although now beyond our present city line, Newcastle 
was once a part of Portsmouth ; and the fortification on that 
island being for the defence of Portsmouth harbor, still 
attaches it to us. Several references have been made to 
the fortification in previous Hambles — showing that at the 
old Port William and Mary, since called Constitution, was 
the first scene of seizure of British property by the patri- 
ots at the commencement of the Revolution, — a circum- 
stance which should give it a place in Iiistory scarcely less 
prominent than Lexington or Bunker Hill, 

Our present object is to record an event which took 
place in the Port nearly half a century ago, which did not 
appear in the papers of the daj^, nor has it since until now 
been published. 

In the spring of 1814, when our country was at war with 
England, the iOth regiment of U. S. Infantry was desig- 
nated as rendezvoused at Boston, but its companies were 
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rarely if ever collected there together, Ijeing raised prin- 
cipally for the defence of the eastern seaboard. Col. Joseph 
Levering, jr. of Boston, had command of it, and Perley 
Putnam, of Salem, was Major. lu this regiment, one com- 
pany of a hundred men from Newport, E.. I,, commanded 
by Capt. Bailey of Mass., of which a son of Capt. Bailey 
was Ensign, was detached and ordered to garrison a fort at 
"Wiscaaset. Their most direct course from Boston was 
through Portsmouth. Soldiers then had none of the pres- 
ent advantages of railroad conveyance, and the marching 
of a company then meant that they went on foot. The 
mitrchiiig through country roads was done "at ease," but 
the soldiers were held in such positions that when they 
approached any town or village, they could readily be 
brought into regular sectiona at a tap of the drum or word 
of command. It was in this way that Capt. Bailey's com- 
pany was marching when it approached G-reenland parade. 
Soon after the word was given to form rank and shoulder 
arms', Ensign Bailey touched with his sword the gun of a 
soldier to remind him that he should change its position 
to shoulder arms, at the same time giving the order. Capt, 
Bailey, hearing the order, stepped to the flanlc to ascertain 
whether there was any trouble, when instantly a bullet 
from a gUn just grazed his side. It appears that the soldier, 
instead of shouldering his gun, had dropped it into a hori- 
zontal position on his left arm, and pulled the trigger. It 
was supposed the ahot was intended for the Ensign, but 
the lives of the Captain and many others were equally en- 
dangered. The soldier was immediately arrested, put 
under guard, and brought with the company to Portsmouth. 
Eort Constitution being the nearest garrison, he was sent 
there to await the charges to be made out against him. 
Capt. Bailey and his company passed over Portsmouth 
ferry and proceeded into Maine. In a few days the speci- 
fications were made, containing the names of the four wit- 
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nesaes to the act. There was, however, too much of other 
service required for officers to admit of a court martial 
being held for several montha, and the prisoner in the 
mean time was kept securely at the fort. 

It was on a pieasaut day in that summer that Col. Wal- 
bach, who, it will be recollected, for a long time had com- 
mand of the garrison, was walking with a gentleman around 
the fort, that they came to a room in the arsenal in which 
a squad of soldiers were busily engaged in making musket 
cartridges, in great demand at that time. As they passed 
along. Col. W., in a private way, directed hia guest's atten- 
tion to one of the workmen, v/ho seemed to be very active 
and deeply interested in hia work. After they had passed 
out of the areenal- and were proceeding outside the fort, 
said Col W., " did you notice that man who was making 
cartridges twice as fast as any other? 0, I pity him, for 
that man, well as he appears, is soon to he shot I Nothing 
can save him, poor fellow ! He it was who a few months 
since came near shooting two officers in the Newport com- 
pany. I cannot think that he intended murder or mutiny 
with which he stands charged,— but if such doings are 
overlooked, what officer is safe? It is a pity, but poor 
Haven's fate is sealed. 

In the fall of 1814, a general court martial was held at 
Fort Constitution for the trial of aeveral cases which had 
accumulated within course of the season, Major Cmoker, 
of the 9th regiment, was President, and Lieut. Belfour, of 
the Artillery, was Judge Advocate. Capt. Baiiey had been 
notified of the time of the trial, and was directed to send 
the four witnesses mentioned in the specifications accom- 
panying hia charge against tho soldior. 

When the witneases arrived, it was noticed that there 
were five soldiers instead of four — but when the witnesses 
were summoned before the court only the four appeared. 
They testified a!] aliko, that they were near Haven and saw 
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him discharge his gun when it was laying on his arm. The 
prisoaer was allowed to interrogate the witnesses ; his 
only question, which was asked to each of them in turn, was, 
"Did you see Ensign Bailey strike me before I fired?' 
They all replied, No. 

Jnst in this stage of the proceedings the clock struck 
three. In those days, and we know not but at the present 
time, no proceedings in a court martial canbe held after that 
hour, and so the court adjourned without coming to the 
fatal verdict which, had half an hour's more time been 
allowed, woiild doubtless have been arrived at, 

On this court martial was tbe late Hon. Daniel P. Drown, 
ofthis city, then a Lieutenant in the army. When the court 
came together the next morning, the case of Hiiven came 
up as it was left, with every prospect that the fate antici- 
pated by Coi. Walbach would rest upon hira. At this stage, 
Lieut. Drown stated that it appeared that five soldiers had 
been sent here from "WiaeassSt, instead of the four^detailed 
as witnesses. He made inquiry of the President why tbe 
fifth man had been sent. Maj, Orooker could see no reason 
for making an inquiry on this subject, as the specifications, 
which were their only guide, made no mention of any one 
beyond the four witnesses. At length, however, it was 
decided that the fifth soldier should be brought before the 
court. 

After the preliminary questions as to what regiment and 
company he belonged to, when he enhsted into Capt. Bai- 
ley's company, &c., had been satisfactorily answered, he 
was asked — Were you in the company when this act of 
mutiny on the part of Haven took place 1 I was. Was 
you near him when he fired? I was. your.name is not 
on the detail of witnesses, how came you to be sent here 
on this trial? I don't know, AU I know of the matter is, 
that when the corporal who bad charge of the witnesses 
had just left the fort at Wisoasset, he was ordered to halt, 
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and 1 was sent for by Capt. Bailey to come into Lis quar- 
ters. He asked me if I knew Haven. I told him I did — 
had worked with him at the shoe business at Dartmouth, 
Mass. Capt. Bailey said no more, but ordered me to be 
Buppiied with rations, and march with the squad to Forfc 
Constitution. Did you expect that joa were coming here 
as a witness ? I had no instructions, and do not know for 
what purpose I was ordered liere. 

It no^y appearing to the court that this man might have 
been sent to give what information he might posses* of the 
prisoner, he was at once sworn. The witness was then 
directed to state what ho knew of the prisoner. 

He had worked a year or so with Haven. Had fcund 
Lim a man singular in his habits, — sometimes a very talka- 
tive, and then a very silent man. He was an excellent 
workman, and careful in fulfilling his obligations ; was a 
kind-hearted man, and beloved by all his fellow worknaen. 
The shoe-shcp in which they worked was on the side of the 
road opposite a stone wall. At one time, when in a des- 
ponding state of mind, he suddenly laid down his work on 
his seat, ran across the road with great rapidity, and drop- 
ping his head as he approached the wall, he ran against it 
with his full force. It was thought he had killed himself. 
He scarred his head very badly. The court on examina- 
tion of the prisoner's head found the deep scars. 

After answering a few more questions, the witness was 
dismissed, and the examination closed. 

It should be here stated that the prisoner had said to the 
court that he had no hostile feelings against Lieut. Bailey. 
He had no doubt of the truth of the statement of the wit- 
nesses that he discharged the gan, although of the act he 
bad no recollection. 

The Judge- Advocate summed up the evidence which 
went to sustain the charge of mutiny. The question was 
put by the President to each member of the court, Is the 
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prisoner guilty of the crime witb which he is charged ? 
Lienfc. DrowD, being the youngest in commission, was first 
called upon. He replied, No. The other eleven replied, 
No. And the President was well satisfied that the verdict 
was just. 

It was found that, suffering as he was under partial in- 
sanity, he was not a safe man for the army, and the court 
recommended that he he honorably discharged from the 
pubUc service- 
No one rejoiced more than Gapt. Bailey, at the happy 
result of sending a witness not in the specification. And fre- 
quently our venerable friend Drown {who was the summer 
gnest of Col. Walbacb above referred to) congratulated him- 
self with the thought, that if while in the army he never 
kilted a man, he washy his position instruiijoijtal in saving 
one innocent man from being shot. 



RAMBLE CXV. 

ution — Tlie Esplosipi 



In our last Ramble some reference was made to incidents 
occurring at this point of our harbor defence. We take 
this occasion to give a sketch of a disaster which took 
place at this fort in 1809, when the garrison was under 
command of Col, Walbach. The circumstances will be new 
to many of the present generation. 

On the 4th day of July, 180^, there were two public po- 
litical celebrations in Portsmouth, The Federalists marched 
to the Old South Church to listen to an oration from Isaac 
Lyman, Esq., and partook of a dinner at the old Assembly 
House. The Democrats marched to the North Church, 
were addressed by Joseph Bartlett, Esq., and dined at 
Davenport's. 
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There were a few, however, who accepted an invitation 
of Coh Walbach to dine with him at the Eort,— among 
them Dr. L. Spalding, Capt. Jacob Cutter, the ofHcera of 
the Fort, and a few others. The coropany were enjoying 
the hospitalities of the Colonel in his quarters, and the 
outside viaitore were juet collecting on the platform on the 
northwest corner of the Fort, where a fiddler juet arrived 
hsid invited them to form a contra-dance. On the northeast 
point of the Fort, two of the 24-pounders had been re- 
moved to make way for a brass 6-pounder from which it 
was intended to fire salutes after dinner. Two ammunition 
chests, containing about 350 pounds of powder, and one 
containing balls, were placed on the side of the platform 
near the house where the company were at dinner, and on 
the platform were also seventeen cartridges of two pounds 
each, for the salute. The company had been at the table 
about three-quarters of an hour, when a tremendous explo- 
sion took place— the sides and ceiling of the room were 
driven in, the tables upset, and everything on them shiv- 
ered to atoms 1 The company were prostrated, and the 
lady of Col. W, came running into the room, bloody from 
slight injuries. None of the company were, however, ma- 
terially injured. They ran out to witness the distreeeing 
scene of men dead and alive, their clothes burning, and the 
ground covered with fragments of timber and boards, scat- 
tered balls and pieces of iron on every side. The sides and 
wainscot of the house were beaten in ; balls were sent 
through the windows, and five 24-pound balls were carried 
beyond the house. One poor fellow was carried over the 
roof of the house, and the upper half of his body lodged 
021 the opposite side near the window of the dining room ; 
the limb of another was driven through a thick door over 
the dining room, leaving a hole in the door the shape of 
the foot; parts of the other bodies were carried nearly a 
hundred yards from the fatal spot. Of the killed were 
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three soldiers, one citizen and three boys. Six sohliors 
and several citizens were wounded. The scene was heart- 
rending. Col. Walbach exclaimed, " I have faced death in 
its most dreadful form — I have witnessed the desolations of 
war, and have mingled in all the hazards and havoc of bat- 
tles, but never before did I feel a pang so terrible and in- 
tolerable fts this." 

The persons killed were Ephraim Pickering, Esq., of 
Newington, (a brother of the late Joseph W. P. of this 
city,) James Trefethen and Joseph Mitchell, lads of New- 
castle ; another lad named Piiul, belonging to Kittery; 
Sergeant Joseph Albertz ; privates Pelotiah McDaniels and 
Theodore Whitham. 

It appeared that the seventeen small cartridges, which 
were to have been placed in the ammunition cbest on the 
rampart, the sergeant thought best to leave for a short time 
in the sun, as he fancied they felt damp. A spark from one 
of the lighted linstocks was probably driven by the wind 
to the exposed cartridges, and was the occasion of the ex- 
plosion. 

We have before ns a short record of the ev&ntf made m 
•the Port morning report of the 5tb. It appears that the^re 
were stationed at the Fort at that time, a captaim, two 2d 
lieutenants, one surgeon's mate, throe sergeasts, four 
corporals, four musicians, six; artificers, and fifty-three pri- 
vates—in all seventy-four. 

The body of McDaniel was found near the light-house 
below low watormark. The remains of the three soldiers 
were buried with the honors of war ia the same grave on 
the 8th of July. The countersign given out on the 4th 
was " Dreadful," 

Oapt. Davidson, now at the Fort, is the connecting link 
between the days when Col. Walbach was stationed here 
and the present time. Through his gentlemanly attentions 
we are enabled to give such of the above facts as appear 
on the records of the Fort, 
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RAMBLE CXVI. 

Th.e SpaTlia-wlc iPamily. 

Is Ramtle 92 we gave the Will of tlie widow of George 
Atkinson, in which moat of the bequests were made to 
members of the Sparhawk family. This leads to an inves- 
tigation of the family pedigree, and gives an opportunity 
for a few historical sketches. 

In a bundle of manuscripts of Sir William Pepperell ia 
our possession, we find some incidents relating to Nathan- 
iel Sparhawk, who married the only daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam, and settled at Kittery Point, in the vicinity of the old 
Meeting House. 

It appears that the Eev. John Sparhawk, a minister of 
Bristol, ia Mass., who died in 1718 at tho age of 45, had 
two sons. One of them was the Rev. John Sparhawk of 
Salem, who married Jane Porter, .and died in 1755 at the 
age of 43, Tho other son was Hon. Nathaniel Sparhawk of 
Kittery, who mavried Elizabeth, the only daughter of Sir 
William Pepperell, 

The children of Rev. John S, of Salem were : 

1. Priscilla, who married Judge Ropes of Salem, and 
died in 1798, [leaving three sons, John, Nathaniel and 
Samuel ; and three daughters — Jane, who married S. C. 
Ward ; Priscilla, who married Jonathan Hodges ; and Abi- 
gail, who married William Orne.] 

2. Susannah, who married George Atkinson of Ports- 
mouth, and died in 1796, [Her Will is given in Ramble 
92.] 

3. Jane, who married John Appleton. 

4. Margaret, who married Isaac Winslow of Boston. 

5. Katy, who married her cousin, Nathaniel Sparhawk, 
Jr., of Kittery. 

6. John, who married Miss King. [Their children were 

13 
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Thomas, Samuel, John, and George King Sparhawk, The 
latter spent most of his days in Portsmouth, and died at 
Conway. He was the father of Col. George S. who died 
at Kittery Point in 1851.] 

The children of Nathaniel Sparhawk of Kittery were: 

1. Nathaniel, whose first wife was his cousin Katy Spar- 
hawk, his second Mias Eartlett, and liis third Miss Parker. 

2. Mary, who mamed Dr. Charles Jarvis of Boston. 

3. Sir William Pepperell, Et,, who married Miss Royall 
of Medford, and died in 1816, aged 60. 

4. Samuel Hirst, who married in England. His daugh- 
ter, Harriet Sparhawk, is now living in this city, his only 
descendant. 

5. Andrew Pepperrell, who married Miss Turner, and 
died in 1783, aged 30. 

Nathaniel Sparhawk was married to Elizabeth Pepperrell, 
June 10th, 1742. Her father sent to England for her wed- 
ding dress, as follows :-— 

Pascataqua ijj New England, ) 
October 14th, 1741. f 
Francis WilkSf Esq. : SlB~Tour favors of ye 16th May 
and 24th June last, I received by Capt. Prince, for which 
am much obliged to you. Inclosed you have a receipt for 
46 ps. of gold, weighing twenty ozs,, which will be deliv- 
ered you, I hope, by Capt. Robert Noble, of ye ship Amer- 
ica, which please to receive and cr. to my account with ; 
and send me by ye first opportunity, for this place or Eos- 
ton, SUk to make a woman a full suit of clothes, the ground 
to be white paduroy and flowered with all sorts of coolers 
suitable for a young woman — another of white watered 
Taby, and Ould Lace for trimming of it ; twelve yards of 
Green Paduroy j thirteen yards of Lace, for a woman's 
head dress, 2 inches wide, as can be bought for ISs. per 
yard; a handsome Fan, with a leather mounting, as good 
as can be bought for about 20 shillings ; 2 pair silk shoes, 
and cloggs a size bigger than ye shoe. 

Your servant to command. 

William Peppekeell. 
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If the tale of tradition is true, to the beauty of Mary 
Sparhawk, who became the wife of Dr Jarvis, Portsmouth 
18 more indebted for its protection in 1775, than to its forts. 
The story goes, that Capt. Mowatt, of the Canceatix, a 
British ship of 16 guns, connected with a large armed ship, 
a schooner and a sloop, were off our harbor iu tho month 
of October, 1775. Capt, Mowatt went privately on shore 
at Kittery Point, and was received at the loyal house of 
Nathaniel Sparhawk. Here he became so much fascinat^l 
with Mary that the intent of his voyage to destroy Ports- 
mouth, was, by her influence, changed, and ho made sail for 
Falmouth (now Portland) and burned more than 400 of the 
best houses and stores — leaving only about 100 of the 
poorest houses, and they much damaged. How much our 
city is indebted to the influence of tho beauty of Mary wo 
can now hardly estimate. 

After the death of her husband, (Dr. Jarvis of Boston,) 
Mary returned to Kittery Point, where she died in 1815. 
The old mansion of Col. Sparhawk, east of the village 
church, is preserved in all its primitive hoauty. The long 
avenue of noble trees through which it was formerly ap- 
proached have disappeared — but the mansion is yet one 
of the attractive features of the ancient town. 

The following is from the memorandum book of Rev. 
John Sparhawk of Salem, relating to his settlement : 

" Feb- 29th, 1735-6, I preached the first time at Salem, 
by the desire of Committee of the Confederate Society 
of Salem, having been a preacher about the space of one 
year, and by desire of the same committee, engaged for a 
term and continued preaching to my call." 

"Aug. 5th, 1736, 1 was chosen minister of ye Confederate 
Society by a great majority in the Society. Voted 220 oz. 
of Silver for my salary, and afterwards, upon my desire in 
ye answer I gave them, they added 100 £ Bills of the Prov- 
ince for help." 

"Dec. 8th, 1736. On this day was the ordination, Mr. 
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Chipman began with prayers. Mr. Appleton preaclied, 
Prov. 11: 30. Mr. Holyoke gave the charge, and Mr. Prea- 
cott ye Right hand of Pellowship. The whole sei 
performed with tha greatest order and decency." 



EAMBLE CXVII. 

Centemiial Celebi^ation, 1SS3— Tlie I"arcIiiT!,eJit TJnrolled, 

The two-hundreth anniversary of the first settlement of 
New Hampshire, at Portsmouth, was celebrated hero ou 
the Slat day of May, 1823. It was a matter of State 
interest, and called together the loading men from many 
distant as ^ell as adjoining towns. The Collections of the 
N. H. Historical Society, vol. 6, contains a very full ac^ 
count of the whole proceedings, embodying many historical 
facts, collected by our late townsman, Alexander Ladd. 
N. A, Haven, Jr., Esq^., was the orator of the day, 0, W. 
E. Peabody of Exeter delivered the poem, and Rev. Beunet 
Tyler of Hanover, and Eov. I. W. Putnam performed the 
religious services at the old North Church. 

In the evening a splendid ball was given at Pranklin Hall, 
at which nearly io\^r hundred were present. Grandsires 
and grandmothers danced in the same sets with their chil- 
dren and grandchildren — and jn the numerous ancient 
portraita, by the best masters which covered the walls on 
every side, the representatives of the past centuries seemed 
to be mingling with tlieir descendttnta on the joyous 
occasion. 

Most of those present, as well as those who had taken 
an active part in the aervices of the day, inscribed their 
ijamea and ages on a parchment roll, which was deposited 
in the Portsmouth Atheneum at the time and has there 
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remained imdistnrbed for nearly lialf a century. Aa bad 
ink was used for some of the signatures, which already 
begin to grow obscure, wo berewitb present a copy for 
preservation. It will be read with some interest by those 
now alive who participated in the scenes and festivities of 
that day, and is a matter of history worthy of preservation 
on other accounts. 
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The ages of many of the ladies are given on the parch- 
ment, — but as a matter of courtesy to those living we have 
thought beat to omit them. One thing however is pretty 
certain, that most of them are now full forty-six years of 
age. 

The following interesting account of the distinguished 
persons whoso portraits were exhibited at this Centennial 
Celebration, taken from the Historical Collections, shows 
how rich Portsmouth and itd neighboring towns are in por- 
traits of our distingiiished ancestors : 

John Wentworth, son of Samuel Wentworth, and grand- 
son of Elder William Wentworth. He was a native of 
Portsmouth, and was born January 16, 1671. He was a 
counsellor from 1712 to 1717, and lieutenant governor 
from 1717 to his death, December 12, 1730. Of his sixteen 
children, fourteen survived him. 

Benning Wentworth. son of the preceding, graduated at 
Harvard College in 1715, and afterwards went to England 
and Spain, where he remained several years. He was 
appointed counsellor in 1734, and was governor from 1741 
to 1767, when he was superseded by his nephew, John 
Wentworth. He died Oct. 14, 1770, in his 75tb year. 
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John Wentworfcb, son of Governor Wentwortb. 
Lady Francos Wentworth, wife of governor John Went- 
woi'th. Now owned by tbe family of Asa Freeman of 
Dover. 

Tlieodoro Atldnson, son of Hon, Theodore Atkinson of 
New Castle, where be was born Dec. 20, 1697. He gradn- 
ated at Harvard College in ITIS ; was a connsellor in 1734 ; 
subaecLuently a jnclge of tbe superior court and secretary 
of tbe province. He died Sept. 22, 1779, aged 82. He is 
painted with a roll in his hand, with the inscription, " Ex- 
penses of Government." 

Theodore Atkinson,jr, son of tbe preceding, graduated 
at Harvard College in 1734; was a counsellor and secre- 
tary ; died in 1769. Now owned by the family of Asa Free- 
man ofDover. 

Richard Waidron, son of Capt. Hicliard Waldron, and 
grandson of Major Richard Waldron, who was killed by tbe 
Indians at Dover in 1689. His mother was Eleanor 
Vangban, daughter of Maj, William Vaughan. He was 
born Feb. 21, 1694. He was a counsellor, and secretary 
of the province to about the time of his death, in 1753. 

Thomas Westbrooke Waldron, son of the preceding, was 
a captain in the expedition against Louis burg— and died 
in 1785. 

George Jaftrey, counsellor from 1702, to bis death in 
1706. 

George Jaffroy, eon of the preceding ; appointed a coun- 
sellor in 171G. He was also treasurer of tbe province ; 
died in 1749. 

George Jaffrey, was counsellor in 1766 ; was also treas- 
urer. He died in December 1802, aged 86. 

Benjamin Gambling, judge of probate and counsellor 
from 1734. He was born in 1681; married a daughter of 
Samuel Penhailow ; died 1737. 

Richard Wibird, son of Richard Wibird, of Portsmouth, 
was born July 7, 1702. He was appointed collector of 
customs for the port of Portsmouth in 1730, and counsellor 
in 1739. He died 1765, aged 63. 

Thomas Wibird, brother of the preceding, was born at 
Portsmouth, Oct 1,1707. The father of these brothers 
waa eouaselior from 1716, and died in 1732. 
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Ool. WiUiam Pepperrell, who came from England during 
the reign of "William and Mary. He lived many years at 
the Isles of Sboals ; afterwards removed to Eittery Point, 
where he became an eminent merchant. He died Feb, 15, 
1734. 

Sir William Pepperrell, Barfc. eon of the preceding, was 
horn at the Isles of Shoals. He died at Eittery, July 6, 
1759, aged 63. 

There were also portraits of the mother of Sir William 
and two sisters, one of whom was Mrs. Newmarch, wife o£ 
the Hon. John Newmarch. 

Hon. Henry Sherbnrne, a counsellor, and chief justice 
of the province from 1735 to 1744. 

Nathaniel Sparhawk, a connsellor of Massachusetts, a 
colonel of the militia, and an eminent merchant. Col. 
Sparhawk married the only daughter of Sir William Pep- 
perrell, and died at Eittery in 1776. 

John Moffatt, a merchant of Portsmouth. Born in 
England in 1692. Died in 1786, aged 94. 

Catharine Cutt Moflatt, wife of John, grand-daughter of 
President John Cutt 

Catharine Moffatt, their daughter, married Wm. Whip- 
ple, a signer of the "Declaration of Independence. Mj's. 
W. was living in 1823. 

Eev. John Emerson, minister of New Castle. 1703; of 
Portsmouth, 1715; died June 21, 1732. 
Madam Emerson, wife of the preceding. 
Rev. Nathaniel Rogers, (painted 1623,) son of Rev. John 
Rogers, of Dedham, in England, who died Oct. 18, 1639, 
aged 67. The latter was a grandson of Rev. John Rogers, 
prebendary of St. Paul's, who was burnt at SmitiitJeld, 
1555. Mr. Rogers came to New England in Nov. 1636; 
settled in Ipswich, Mass. 1639 ; died July 2, 1655, aged 57. 
Rev. Samuel Haven, D. D,, ordained minister of the 2d 
Church in Portsmouth, May 6, 175S; died March 3, 1806, 
aged 79. 

Madam Montgomery, (painted in Scotland in 1555.) One 
of her descendants came to New England and settled in 
Portsmouth in 1720. 
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RAMBLE CXVIII. 

Xlie ■^rellow 3J"ever of IT'QS. 

Amonr tlie dividing points of the eras in Portamouth his- 
tory, is " the year of the yellow fever," 1798, We rarely 
pass among the old houses at the north end of Market street, 
without being reminded (not iinfrequently by the noxious 
air of the present day,) of the scenes which there transpired 
about seventy years ago, when the " Yellow Malignant 
Fever" prevailed, finding Tictims almost every day for 
eight weeks. 

At that time Thomas Sheafe, one of the most respectable 
merchants of the day, father of the late Samuel Sheafe, and 
occupant of the house on the corner of Market and Deer 
streets, was largelj' engaged in commerce. On the 22d of 
July, 1798, the ship Mentor, belonging to him, of which 
John Fiagg was master, arrived in a short passage from 
Martinique, where the yellow fever had prevailed to a great 
extent. At that time but little regard was paid to such 
quarantine laws as stood on the statute book, and the Men- 
tor came up immediately to the wharf. One or two of the 
crew had been sick on the passage, but having recovered, 
no precautions were taken, as in lat-er days, by cleansing 
the ship. The Mentor was fully laden with sugar, molasses 
and coffee,and discharged at Sheafe's wharf in the rear of the 
store now occupied by Pickering & Tompson. A laborer 
assisting in discharging, was the first victim of that fever, — 
and then another who had worked on board was taken down 
with the like symptoms. The owner of the ship was still 
unwilling to believe that any malignant fever wa?i brought 
by the vessel : biit soon the Jmelancholy fact was brought di- 
rectly home to him by the death of two promising sons — 
Thomas at the age of 14, and Horatio at the age of G, and 
an only daughter Sally at the age 17 years. The existenco 
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of the malady now became too manifest. Tbe selectmen 
sent the ship oiF and had her properly cleansed,-— but it was 
too late to stop the pestilence which now began to spread 
with fearful rapidity in the neighborhood. The north part 
of the town was soon depopulated. Every family that 
could conveniently remove left for other places, and peo- 
ple from the country abstained from visiting the town. A 
strict guard was kept to prevent intercourse below the in- 
fected district and other parts of the town. The fever rag- 
ed principally in Green, Russell and the east end of Deer 
streets, and from Bindge's wharf down Market street to the 
house nest south of late Thomas Sheafe'a mansion, now 
occupied by Albert A. Payne. At that time the widow of 
Noah Parker kept a boarding house there. The victims in 
this house were her daughter Zerviah, her neice Kebecca 
Noble, and William Plummer, a merchant. In the house in 
Russell street, now occupied by Joseph Remick, Mrs. Han- 
nah Noble and two daughters, Eliza and Mary, died — none 
could be found to bury them, and the brothers of the girls 
wore compelled to bear their aiaters and mother to their 
grave. There were some cases elsewhere. Dr. William 
Cutter was dangerously sick with the fever, on Congress 
street. In two months ending on the 5th of October, vi-hen 
the frost terminated the course of the fever, there were 96 
cases, of which 55 proved fatal. In the same time there 
were 52 deaths from dysentery and other diseases, making 
over a hundred deaths in two months, and that too at a time 
when our population was only about 6000, and alarge num- 
ber of inhabitants had fled to other towns. 

Eleazer Russell, mentioned in the 47th Ramble, died at 
the time of this fever but not of it. He was said to be so 
much in fear of the fever of which his sister died, that he 
refused to have any one come to his assistance, and died 
alone. 

Tlie sickness was not confined to those who remained in 
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PortstnoTith. Moses Little, Esq. who liad just married the 
widow of Humphrey !Fernald of this town, to escape the 
danger, with his wifo and her only son, John Fernald, 
aged 20, went to Dover. Mr, L. and a'on were soon attaclf- 
ed at the same time and died at Dover. 

Among those who were dangerously attacked but recov- 
ered were Robert Rice, Abel Harris, Nathaniel Folsom, 
Tiiomas Cutts, and many others with whose names our 
readers are not familiar. 

There fell in that season many who sacrificed their lives 
in devotion to the sick — whose good deeds yet rest in the 
remembrance of our older citizens. 

None or few were seen in the street where the fever 
raged. Nothing was heard there but the groans of the sick 
and the awful shrieks of the dying. If persons were met, 
thoy would have handkerchiefs to their faces wet with vin- 
egar or camphor, and passing with hasty steps. Tiiero 
were however some noble hearted men and women, who, 
fearless of consequences, stood by the bedsides of the sick 
and dying, to wet their parched lips ; and when the spirit 
was about quitting, some were thero to smooth the passage 
through the dark valley. The Kev. Dr. Buckminister, Col. 
George G-ains who attliat time was selectman, Mr. Vaughan 
the sexton, were among those who were ever faithful in 
theii- duties. Also Dr. A, R. Cutter, and Dr. Bracket, senior. 
These men stood firm through the whole and never took 
any fever. In consideration of the devoted service of Col. 
Gains, the town made him a present of $100. 

A^, at the time of the plague in London, no bells were 
heard at funerals; and when the fever abated, the tolling 
bell was haiied as a signal of returning health. People 
were hurried to their graves hastily. No procession atten- 
ded. Soon as the breath left the body, and perhaps some- 
times before, it was immediately put in a tarred sheet and 
rough box, slid fi'ora a chamber window to a cart or dray. 
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conveyed to the north cemetery and (deposited in one 
common grave or trench. The grave of no friend was 
afterwards found. Like the burial of Sir John Moore, they 
were' hurried off "at dead of night, by the lantern dimly 
burning." 

Such a pestilence had never before, nor has since visited 
our town, which ranks among the healthiest in the Union. 



RAMBLE CXIX. 

Oia riand Fj^oprf.Rtors-'X'lie Mla-pcli ^Tarm-TIie ITamily. 

The possessions of ancestors seem to be made more 
sacred by the length of time they have been held in a 
family. The path which a parentage of three or foui- 
generations has passed over, becomes endeared by the 
associations which are spread along it. This feehng has 
kept no small amount of landed estate around Portsmouth 
in the eame families which took the original grants at the 
first settlement, more than two centuries ago, or eoon after 
purchased the land. Among those families which have 
kept their first localities, are the Odiorne, Pickering, 
Seavey, March, Peirce, Moses, Whidden, Langdon, Dennett, 
Jackson, Drake, Johnson, Berry, Weeks, Haines, Packer, 
Brackett, Eand, and other families which do not occur to 
us now, whose ancestors of the same name, where there 
has been a line of male descendants, located themselves 
two centuries ago on the spot, or in the iraroediate vicinity 
of where their descendants now reside. Some who had 
located in Portsmouth then, by a change of town lines 
have had their farms transferred to the neighboring towns. 
If it is pleasant to those who thus show their veneration 
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for their ancestorsj it is scarcely less so to those who in 
passing along can point to the localities where the labors 
of five or six successive generations have been tnrning the 
wild forest into a fertile garden, and the original log cabia 
into a palace. There are various localities to which this 
remark might appij', but we shall in this Ramble speak more 
particularly of one, which is prominent in the eye of every 
traveller who passes beyond the western bounds of Ports- 
mouth. 

The iarm now owned by J. Bartlett Wiggin, Esq., on the 
Winicott road in Stratham has never been out of his own 
direct family since it was first granted by the crown. No 
deed has ever been made or given of said farm, but it has 
descended from father to son, by will, to its present owner, 
and he will pass it down, for he has sons ; and " that farm 
is not for sale," if for no other reason, because the owner 
does not wish, nor has he a heart or occasion, to dispose 
of it out of the family. 

On the south side of the road in Greenland, near the 
Portsmouth line, begins the farm of the March family, of 
two hundred seventy-five acres, now owned by the Hon. 
Clement March, which has been in the family seven gen- 
erations. Its extent on the road is readily defined by the 
handsomest stone wall to be found in New Hampshire. It 
is built of clouded granite, from a quarry in Baymond be- 
longing to Mr. March, the foundation sunk eighteen inches 
below the surface. In front of the house for several 
hundred feet, the wall is made of dimension stone, 
every block beaded. On this wall, and even with-the 
ground in front of the house, is an open iron fence. The 
bouse of Dr. Clement March was burnt on this spot in 
1812. Its place was soon supphed by a large house of 
three stories, which was consumed by fire in 1826. The 
present house was soon after erected on the spot. Large 
additions have been made the present season, under the 
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direction of a distinguished Newburyport architect, ren- 
deriog the mansion, in the extent of its accommodations, 
its spacioasness, its elegant furnishing, its rich ornaments, 
a reaidence of which anj baron might be prond. The 
improvements, however, do not here terminate. In the 
several fires, the large old barn on the east of the house 
escaped confla-gration. It was built full a century ago, as 
its oak posts testify. Its place has recently been supplied 
by another of far greater extent, and finished- in the best 
style. It is several rods south of the mansion. Another ■ 
group of buildings is also rising up eevei-al rods west of 
the barn — in one, stalls with iron hay racks for a doaen 
horses may be seen — another is the carriage house— and 
the third, resembling the first story of an octagon pagoda, 
is a well ventilated corn house. The air circulates through 
a half inch opening under every clapboard, which is not 
apparent without examination. The grapery is near the 
house. For the use of the mansion and the out buildings, 
water is being brought from a pond nearly half a mils 
distant, and, by the aid of hydraulic rams raised to the 
upper story of the buildings. It is a matter of doubt 
whether the beauty of the scenery from the house, or the 
richness of the treat to those who travel by, is most grat- 
ifying. 

Passing through the curved avenue from the door to the 
iron gate on the west, and crossing the road, we come to 
another iron gate which opens to a wide tesselated path, 
made of the largest sea beach stones, of variegated colors, 
making a good mosaic. The path winds up a slight emi- 
nence, where on the declivity beyond is the family tomb, 
"Erected by Clement March in 1T5&, and repaired by 
Charles and Clement March in 1859." In it rest the remains 
of the family for a century. The care which is taken of 
these homes of the departed is another link in the chain 
which holds the affection to the names of our ancestors. 
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And here we will take occasion to trace the family so long 
located on this farm. 

This farm was first owned and occupied by John Hall. 
The date of his grant we cannot find, but aa the road 
through Great Swamp was opened in 1663, it is probable 
he occupied it about that time. By his will, da,ted in IQll, 
in the reign of his " most excellent Majesty Charles of 
that name the Second, by the Grace of God, of France, 
Great Britain and Ireland King, Defender of the Faith, &c., 
we learn that Greenland waa regarded aa a " Township of 
Dover." 

His son Joseph Hall, succeeded him as proprietor. He 
had three daughters. One of them became tho wife of 
Dr. Clement Jackson, and the mother of the celebrated Dr. 
Hall Jackson ; another married Joshua Peirce, and waa the 
grandmother of the late distinguished John Peirce of 
Portsmouth ; and another was naarried to Israel March, who 
came from Massachusetts somewhere between 1690 and 
1700, and by the wili of hia father-in-law he came into pos- 
session of the farm, which for 160 yeara has now been in 
the same family name. 

Clement, the son of Israel March, born in 1707, added 
largely to hia patrimcnial estate, and by purchase from one 
of the original aaaigneea of Mason's Patent became one of 
the largest landed proprietors in the county or State, Ho 
commanded the Horse Guards under Gov. Eenning Went- 
worth; by whom he was appointed Aid, and also Judge of 
the Court. He possessed great influence in hia vicinity, 
and represented the town of Greenland in our General 
Court for twenty years or more. "We recollect of hearing 
the lata Capt. McClintock speak of being present when 
Col. March, in brief and emphatic phrase, laid down his 
functions as Representative: "Fellow citiaens," said he, "I 
have served you to the best of my ability for many yeara ; 
I purpose to do so no longer ; you will now bring in your 
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votes for my son-in-law, the Major." The Mtijor was ac- 
cordingly elected. 

His son Clement succeeded to the estate in Greenland. 
He graduated at Harvard University, and studied medicine 
with Dr. A. E. Cutter, of Portsmouth. He married Miss 
Lucy Dudley Wainwright, a ward of the Hon. George Jaf- 
frey, and niece of his wife — by whom he had six eons : 

Thomas, who died in Brooklyn in 1850, aged 71. Ciiarles, 
who died in New York in 1855, aged 74. Clement, who 
died in St. Louis in 18S0, aged 47. Joseph Wainwright^ 
who died in Greenland in 1843, aged 58. Francis, who died 
in New York in 1858, aged 71. John Howard, who died 
in Paris in 1863, aged 72. 

Dr. March gave hia children a good education. All the 
above brothers were merchants, Joseph W. (the father of 
the present owner) although doing business for some years 
. in Portsmouth, remained as the occupant of the homestead, 
while his brothers went abroad in the world, acquired a 
high standing as merchants, and accumulated much wealth, 
The youngest, John Howard, was for over forty years the 
American Consul at Maderia, He was the last deposited 
in the family tomb. 

The extensive, and highly cultivated farm of Col. Joshua 
"W. Peirce, adjoining the March farm and extending to Great 
Bay, is made up in part of the paternal property descended 
from his ancestor Hail. The original Hall house was on 
the premises of Col, Peirce, near the spot where the sharp 
roofed cottage now stands. 
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Among tlie most fearful peste of society, the most reck- 
less of desperadoes — the most fiendish in human form — 
may be classed the incendiary. "While there is a certainty 
of his presence shining out from conflagrations here and 
there, the whole community are in disquietude, each fearing 
that his own neighborhood will be the next visited. 

There is a monomania pervading the incendiary, which 
shuts out all ideas of the rights and safety of others. The 
burning bilildin^ and the excitements of a fire seem the 
subject of the highest gratification. There are others wlio 
are guilty of incoudiarism from motives of malice. 

In December, 1804, the incendiary torch was applied to 
several buildings in Portsmouth. On the 8th, to a large 
barn belonging to Moses Brewster, at the Plains, eonsumr 
ing fifteen head of cattle and seventeen tons of hay. On 
the 10th, a barn of Samuel Sherbxirne at the Plains with 
valuable contents was consumed. Eight days after, another 
of Mr. Sherburne's barns, with fifteen head of cattle, thirty 
tons of hay, etc., were burned. Eff'orts also were made 
to set fire to a building near Joseph Chaser's, between Pitt 
and Buck streets. 

Large rewards were offered, but no disclosure was made. 
Sometime after, an attempt was made to fire the barn of 
Mr. Perkins Ayers, who occupied the house now of A. D. 
G-errish in School street, opposite the School House. The 
incendiary left a tin pot in the barn, which was exhibited 
to the public to find an owner. It was recognized by Mr. 
Oliver Briard, who occupied the house No. 26 Hanover 
street, near the barn. Suspieioa rested upon the girl living 
there, named Sukey Nutter. Sliehad lived with Capt. 
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Joseph Chase, on Pitt street; aod while attending Elder 
Elias Smith's meetings, in which she exhibited a wonderful 
gift in prayer and exhortation, was guilty of bad condtict 
out of meeting, which Capt, Chase told her be would 
expose to the brethren. "If you do, I'll burn you up," 
served to keep the Captain quiet, but did not keep her long 
on his premises. It was also found that she lived at Mr. 
Siierburue's, at the Plains, when the barns were burnt. 

Such strong circumstances led to her arrest; but 
Sukey being a girl of great beauty, her facinating ap- 
pearance saved her from the stern clutches of the law. 
Although one of the investigating committee declared that 
he would never agree to a verdict of acquittal, he gave 
way on condition that she should leave Portsmouth never 
to return. Sukey went at once to a town in the upper 
part of Strafford County, found a husband in one Charlea 
Stewart, (by some called Ham,) who had been arrested for 
firing a barn of Nathaniel Adams in 1805. Of their after 
life we know nothing, but probably they became better 
persons than hanging would have made them. Whether 
the pohtical party bearing the name of " ^am&ziniers," 
descended from them, history does not say. 

The 22d of December is the anniversary of an event of 
much national importance, and is also the anniversary of a 
local calamity of a deeply appalling character. 

This day, in 1620, our Pilgrim fathers landed at Plymouth, 
and laid the basis of those institutions which have made 
New England what she now is — the abode of freedom, — 
freedom of conscience,— freedom from political tyranny, — 
and freedom from hereditary titles and power. On the 
rich blessings we enjoy from the stern devotion of our 
honored ancestors, we will leave the reader to meditate, 
for this is not our present purpose- 
On the 22d December, 1813, Portsmouth suffered a ca- 
lamity the effects of which it took many years to bide from 
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sight. With the "panoramic view of the burning of 
Moscow," moat of our readers are familiar, Tlie com- 
menuement of the fire in that panorama, and its gradual 
extension until one half the horizon presented one contin- 
uous flame, gives an idea of a Poxtemouth night scene 
in 1813. 

Abont half past seven, on that evening, flames were seen 
bursting forth from the bam of Mrs. "Woodward, on the cor- 
ner of Church and Court streets, where the Stone Church 
now stands. By the brightness of the light the citizens 
were soon collected, but al! their exertions were ineffectual 
to subdue the fire, which before eight o'clock, had so spread 
over every part of the house of Hon, Daniel Webster and 
Thomas Haven in Pleasant street, between Court street and 
State street, and to the house of Mrs. Woodward, at ibo 
corner of State street and Church street, that it was with 
difficulty any part of the property was preserved. From 
the violence of the wind and flames, immense fiakes were 
driven through the air to a great distance, and fell in show- 
era upon the roofs in the direction of the wind. The next 
building that took fire was Mr. Yeaton's barn at the corner 
of Chapel street and State street, which was distant from 
Mrs. Woodward's barn fifty-sis rods, about one-sixth of a 
mile. The fire soon spread from Yeaton's bam, passing 
over thirteen roda and caught the house occupied by D. 
Humphreys, "at the comer of Mulberry and Daniel streets. 
This happened about half past eight. The flames then took 
the shop of Miss Wentwortb, the Union Bank and the store 
at the comer of State and Pleasant streets. These were 
scarcely on fire at half past nine o'clock, when the shop' of 
Mr. Moses the tailor, at the corner of Penhallow and 
State streets, the house occupied by Mr. Wyatt in State 
street opposite Mr, Moses the tailor, the house of the 
widow Edwards in State street near the comer of Chapel 
street, and several houses on the opposite side of it, and 
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the house, at the corner of Daiiiel and Chapel streets, were 
all blazing upon the roofs. By eleven o'clock almost every 
■ house in State, street and on the south side of Daniel street 
Avas in flames. The house of Jacob Sheafe, Esq., in State 
near Penhallow street, was now the ouiy buitding in State 
street, east of where the fire commenced, for the whole 
extent of a quarter of a mile, that was not burning. This 
however was wrapped by a tempest of fire from the aur- 
rouudiug houses, but was defended to the last extremity by 
the persevering energy of some generous souls — among 
them Commodore Hull and Captain Smith of the Frigate 
Congress, and other officers from the Navy Yard, who were 
enjoying that evening the hospitality of the Navy Agont, 
and on the top of the house they fought the fire as though 
it were the declared enemy of their country. But the fire 
ineidioualy entered some inner apartment and this building 
shared in the fate of its neighbors. The destruction of 
the whole town nowseomed inevitable. Despair was upon 
every face, and each individual seemed to feel grateful for 
his personal safety. A few persons entertained some faint 
hopes that the fire-proof stores in Wa.ter street, between 
State and Court streets would have been safe themselves, 
and would have served as a barrier against the fire. But 
the heat was so intense that it burnt through the wails, and 
the composition roofs of tar and gravel melted like ice 
before the fury of the burning flakes. 

The fire acknowledged no other barrier than the shores 
of the Piscataqua. It was not until five o'clock of the 
morning of the 23d that it ceased its ravages. That morn- 
ing presented in the midst of our city fifteen acres of ruins, 
studded over by hundreds of chimneys, tottering walls and 
charred stumps of fruit and ornamental trees. There had 
disappeared in one short night 108 dwelling houses (occu. 
pied by 130 families,) 64 stores and shops, and 100 barns, 
&e., making in the whole 272 buildings. From west to east 
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tlie fire extendsd one tbird of a mile, and from north to 
south, the width of the ruins in the widest part was an 
eiglith of a mile. 

So rapid was the progress of the fire, that nothing wji3 
saved from cellars. Few people had time to go into tbeir 
upper chambers, and a vast amount of property which had 
been removed from houses to what were regarded places 
of safety, was overtaken by the flame and conBomed. 

On the dreadful night; of the fire numerous and painful 
were the sensations experienced. Many were apprehend- 
ing the entire loss of their property, impoverishment of 
their friends, the blasting of their fairest hopes, the de- 
struction of some valuable acquaintance and the ruin of the 
town. They saw the widow, deprived of her house and 
everything it contained, wringing her hands in agony, — 
they saw the "aged man and bowed down" supporting 
himself on hia staff and crawling to some place of siifety, — 
they saw the aged and disensed mother borne in a chuir by 
the arms of an afiectioniite son, — they saw the child cmn- 
ciated by a lingering disorder, snatched from the couch of 
maternal tenderness to encounter the piercing iviod of 
night; and the victim of distraction borne from confine- 
ment to find a refuge from death. The mighty roaring of 
the wind and flames, tlie awful crash of the buildings, and 
the shrieks of distress, almost drove some to distraction. 

None however could fail to be struck with the sublimity 
of the prospect as viewed from the tops of the buildings. 
The fire seemed a torrent of desolation rushing through 
the midst of the town, and ivith humility they saw its 
destructive energies mocking the impotence of man. Not 
only this place, but the whole adjacent country was illumi- 
nated with a crimson splendor. The deep and majestic 
river, awfully reflected the blazing deluge of ruin, and con- 
tributed greatly to heighten the grandeur of the scene. 

The atmosphere was remarkably clear on the night of 
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the fire, which could consequently be seen at an immense 
distance. It waa seen at Boston and was supposed to be 
in Charlestown. la Ipswich and Gloucester, thirty-five 
miles distant, books could be read in the streets. It was 
seen at Providence, abont one hundred miles from us in a 
southwesterly direction, It waa seen in a town ton miles 
beyond Windsor in Vermont, about one hundred mites from 
US in a northwesterly direction, and was supposed to be 
in Windsor. The persons who saw it mounted their horses 
and went to Windsor expecting to be of use to people 
suffering there from fire. It was so light in Berwick, 
fifteen miles from us, they could discern a pin in the 
streets ; and in Dover, ten miles from us, it was so light 
they could read. 

A large number of persons arrived from Newburyport in 
season to bo useful at the fire, and at three o'clock in the 
morning forty men arrived from Salem, having come forty- 
three miles in six hours, and were in season to aftbrd effi- 
cient aid. Eighty men from Newburyport remained over 
the second night, to complete their work of philanthrophy 
in watching the ruins. 

In those days but few persons had insurance upon prop- 
erty, 80 that the loss of nearly $300,000 was severely felt 
by our citizens. To a call by the Selectmen for donations, 
there was a noble response, not only from neighboring 
towns, but also from some as distant as the city of broth- 
erly love. Philadelphia sent a donation of $13,201, New 
York 1-1,055, Boston over 120,000, Portland 11,421, Provi- 
dence $2,750, Newbiirj'port $1,858; and from a hundred 
other towns, in the aggregate making up $77,273, or about 
25 per cent, of the whole loss. This sum was as equally 
divided as the circumstances would permit. 

For more than forty years the public were left without a 
kowledge of the cause of that desolating fire. It now 
appears that a girl who bore the name of Colbath had been 
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a domestic at the house of Mra. Woodward, and bad taken 
offence because Mi's W. had taken from hev some bottles 
of wine which a gentleman boarder at the house had given 
her. She left the house and procured a place in the kitchen 
of Mr. John Gains, then occupying ihe house where Mayor 
Simes now resides. She there told her stoiy, and made an 
avowal of revenge — " I'll bum her out." She was remon- 
Btrated with in vain. With a threat of vengeance upon 
her lips she left Mr, G-.'s house early in the evening of the 
22d of December, and in the course of an hour there was 
an alarm — "Woodward's barn is on fire 1" She never again 
returned to Mr, (t.'s hut sent a messenger for her clothes 
the next day. The fear of experiencing a like revengeful, 
fiendish act, led the family to keep the matter to them- 
selves, — and it was not until her death, many years aftei-, 
that the facts were made known. This Colbath led a dis- 
solute life, and become an inmate of our almshouse. 

It is our intent in a number of Hambles, to reconstruct, 
as well as the materials will permit, that portion of Ports- 
mouth as it was before that fire, and introduce to the stage 
of life some of the men who might have bsen seen in that 
part of our city half a century ago. 



RAMBLE CXXI. 

Oentral E^inrtamoiilli previous to «ie G-iivsat B^i-e— I>oa^ts- 
mouth. I'iei?— liTew-Hampshir© Hotel— Jaooto Sheafe's— 
X)amel 'Webster'e — ZSToijtli eid« of Eiaok 8t, ~ Tline 
S[auQted House. 

EEiPOHS the conflagration of 1S13, the principal business 
mart of Portsmoii th was State (then Buck) street. At its 
eastern termination was the Portsmouth Pier: near it was 
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the New Hampshire Hotel ; ia this street the Post Office 
waa located for many years, and also the Custom House. 
Here too waa tJie publio grammar school of the town. The 
street was very narrow and irregular, not averaging mucli 
more than hulf its present width of sixty feet. Between 
Washiogton and Atkinson Streets it waa only aboat twenty 
five feet wide — comparing well with Honking sti-eet of the 
present day. On the north side of the street, outside of 
the aide-walk, in front of tlie Episcopal chapel, can now be 
seen the stone covering of a well. This well was in the 
iVont yard of Abraham Isaac's house before the fire. 
Measuring the same distance from the opposite side of the 
street so as to reduce the width just one-haif, will give an 
idea of State street before the fire. 

This street was the first to be furnished with paved side- 
walks, and here was the place of promenade of the elite of 
the town. There wore continual arrivals at the Pier, of 
ships, brigs and schooners ; and through this street there 
were more goods transported than through any other in 
Portsmouth. Tiien tho commerce of our mevchants was 
extended to Europe, South America and the East and West 
Indies. We find that in 1800, no less than twenty-eight 
ships, forty-seven brigs, teu schooners and one bark were 
employed on foreign voyages, belonging to Portsmouth. 
Seventeen of these vessela were built here in the year 
1800. Twenty coasting vessels were also employed. 

The Portsmouth Pier in those days was a corporation of 
some magnitude. The company was chartered in 1195. 
They constructed the Pier or wharf which still bears the 
name, 340 feet in length and averaging sixty feet in breadth. 
On the south aide of it they built an edifice which 
was not at that day equalled by anything in New England, 
not excepting tlie warehouses of Boston of that day. It 
was three hundred and twenty feet in length and thirty feet 
in breadth — three stories liigh. It was divided into four- 
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teen stores. On the north side of the Pier was another 
building of the same height, divided into two stores. The 
site of the latter ia now occupied bj Mr. Hall Varrell's 
coopery. 

The occupants of the large Pier building wei-e, first on 
the east end, Thomas Manning, then Daniel Huntress, 
Aaron Lakeman, John McClintock, Eliaha Lowe, James 
Shapiey, Theodore Cliaae, Clement Storer, Clement Jack- 
son, Martin Parry, Elijah Hall, George Long and William 
and Joseph Chase. lu the third story was Joseph Walker's 
sail loft. Benjamin Holmes and others occupied the other 
Pier building for counting rooms and storage. 

These stores at the time of the fire were fn!l of merchan- 
dise — such as Jiquors, molasses, sugar, salt, coffee, and one 
store was filled with j'ellow ochre, much used for paintiog 
in those days. 

On the west of the Pier edifice and nearly adjoining it, 
on the north corner of Water street, was the Acu? Eamp- 
shire Motel, a large brick building, where ship masters, 
mates and the public generally, found accommodations. In 
this hotel the celebrated ventriloquist Potter, whose fame 
was world-wide in his day, waa in his early life a. servant. 
This hotel as well as the site of the Pier wharf, was for- 
merly the property of the Sherburne family — Capt. Benja- 
min Sherburne occupied the hotel about seventy years 
ago, and it was disposed of by him to the Pier Company. 
The last landlord of the hotel was Mr. Geddis. 

Water street before the fire varied in width from twenty- 
two to thirty feet. Daniel street, from Penhallow street 
east, was about thirty-five feet wide. There was a front 
yard to the mansion of Elijah Hall — and the building oppo- 
site set out five feet into the present street line. 

State street being so narrow, and very compactly filled 
■with wooden buildings, the fire extended through it with 
irresistible fury. The flames from both sides of the street 
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uniting in a grand but terrific arch over the centre. How 
powerless then was the feeble force of the only three small 
engines owned by the town; and how hard to collect a 
company at any point, when almost every one thought his 
own premises in danger. On, on it swept, and its vora- 
cious appetite not only took in all of tbe edifices that 
were combustible, but much of smaller matters that had 
been treasured up as invaluable. Prized heirlooms wore 
burned to ashes ; valued paintings gave their oil and color- 
ing to feed the flames; treasured manuscripts, souvenirs, 
books, jewels, all disappeared ; and those carefully hidden 
bank notes, or coins, laid up in some hidden crevice for a 
rainy day, it is vain to seek for among the ruins. 

Tbe Hon. Daniel Webster lived in a bouse on the corner 
of Court and Pleasant streets. It was built by Ohver 
Whipple, about the time and in the same style of the hoiise 
of the late John K. Pickering, Mr. Webster was enjoying 
the festivities of an entertainment at Jacob Slieafe's, whose 
house was on State street, near the east corner of Penbal- 
low street. The house was large, of two stories, with 
gambrel roof ; tbe capacious yard on the east paved with 
flat stones. When the cry of lire was raised, Mr. Sbeafe 
turned out a fresh supply of his wine, and with " we will 
take a parting glass, Mr. Webster," the action was suited 
to the word; and Mr. W. went home to see bis house 
already on fire. Not much time intervened before Mr, 
Sheafe found his own house surrounded by burning build- 
ings. The efforts of his company, aided by recruits from 
the Navy Yard, for some time kept his premises a dark 
spot amid the flames. The next morning, in writing to a 
friend in Boston an account of tbe fire, with characteristic 
brevity he said, " I have lost about $50,000 and my faithful 
dog Trim." Notwithstanding his great loss, he headed a 
subscription for the sufferers by a liberal sum. 

It is worthy of note, that no lives were recorded as lost 
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of more value titan Trim's. By a remarkable providence, 
no person suffered severe personal injury except our lato 
fellow citizen John Smith, who exhibited in his walk ever 
afterwards the evidence of the breaking of one of his 
limbs on that occasion. 

As in opening the ruins of Herculaneum, not only the 
remains of edifices but also the little details of the furni- 
ture discovered are regarded with interest, so may some 
of the details of life, which a half a century ago would 
have passed as scarcely worthy of comment, now be 
brought out as characteristics or marks of a former age. 
We have already spoken of the extent of the ravages of 
the great fire of 1813, and described some of the buildings 
destroyed. We will now begin at the river on the north 
side of State street. Before the Pier wharf was'built, more 
than sixty years ago, the cap-sili of Sherburne's wharf on 
that site was nearly on a line with the east end of where 
Mr. Hall Varrel'a cooper's shop now stands. Within a few 
feet of the wharf was a carved statue of a man, with ex- 
tended arm, and from his forefinger a stream of water was 
continually issuing. This was a fanciful veut of the Ports- 
mouth Aqueduct, which had recently brought the water 
from a fountain two and a half miled distant. 

On the northwesterly side of the street, there was a two 
story store extending from the river to a narrow passage- 
way for teams to Langdon's wharf The easterly end was 
occupied sixty years ago by CaptEIishaLowe as a grocery 
store, and the westerly end was improved for the storage 
of heavy imported goods. 

Next west of the passageway stood a two story store 
with the end to the street, which at one time was occupied 
by Abel Harris, for cleaning flax seed, of which he shipped 
several cargoes to Europe. It was afterwards occupied as 
a wholesale crockery ware store by Zebulon Eobinson. 
West of this store was a small two-story house occupied 
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as a dwelling by Jlr. John X>. Seaward. In tho westerly 
end of this house he worked at shoemaking. 

The next was a long one-story building which served Mr. 
Sam'I Sherive for a painter's and glazier's shop and dwelling 
house for bis family, consisting of himself, wife and twenty- 
two children which she bore him, only a part of whom 
snrvived their parents. One of the daughters (Pbebe) was 
married to " Stephen Delande, who makes sugar candy," 
by which cognomen, being a confectioner, he usually intro- 
duced himself and his business to strangers. Mr, Sberive'a 
house was bounded westerly by a narrow passage way, 
directly opposite Water street, leading to a small dwelling 
house of Mr. Joseph Stoodley. The intervening lots from 
the passage way leading to Langdon's wharf were after- 
wards biiitt upon by Nathaniel W. Feniald, William Varrell 
and others- 

On the lot nest to the passageway loading to Mr, Stood- 
ley'a house, Mr. George Nutter, house carpenter, erected a 
two-Btory double dwelling house, in the noilheaaterly 
corner of which he sold groceries, &c. 

Next, on the spot where Christian Johnson now resides, 
was a large double two-story dwelling house, occupied for 
some years by John Samuel Sherburne, attorney at law, 
who subsequently held the offices of District Attorney and 
Judge of the District Court. This house, after Judge 
Sherburne vacated it for bis residence next west of the 
Court house, was deemed by the superstitious to be haunted 
by ovil spirits and the rendezvous of witches and wizzards 
who were supposed occasionally to infest the town and 
dweiling houses which happened to be vacant. The super- 
stitious were therefore very careful about passing such 
houses by night, especially in dark and stormy weather, 
when, as many believed in those days, the witches would 
sally out from the house iind if succeasfui in casting a 
horse's bridle over the head of any person passing. by 
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would immediately transform the victim into a horse, and 
after having him shod with iron shoes, would ride the 
animal till it became tired, and just before daylight would 
turn it loose in the street. The persons thus afflicted would 
the next day find prints of the horse nails on their hands 
and on their feet, and marks of the bridle bits on the sides 
of their mouths. Such was the story told and believed by 
the superstitious, by which relations many children, as well 
as some of riper years, were greatly frightened. Strange 
noises in the -night time would be heard in this house, and 
so many voices intermingling on stormy nights as to re- 
semble more the abode of demons than those of human 
beings. On such occasions, it was Said, lights would be 
seen passing quickly from chamber to tikamber, while the 
witches and evil spirits were carousing below. These 
scenes generally were represented as taking place in the 
latter part of the night. 

With such superstitious belief, a story obtained credit, of 
a man who had been absent from his home one night till 
nearly daylight the next morning, occasioning his family 
great anxiety and distress. He bad been spending the 
evening with one of hia neighbors, and as the family sup- 
posed had gone directly home on leaving their house. It 
was a stormy night. On his return to his home next 
morning he thus accounted for his absence. He said the 
moment he had bid his neighbor good night at his door, he 
saw a woman walking before him with a lighted lantern at 
her side. He had nearly overtaken her, when she disap- 
peared, but the light still moved oil before him and he was 
powerless to turn from it, and befors morning was led by 
it into an alder swamp near the Pound, worried and greatly 
fatigued. It at last occurred to him that the woman who 
had preceded him with the light was a witch, and that if he 
could turn any one of his garments lie had on inside out, 
he would get rid of her infiuence. So after great exertion 
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he succeeded in getting his coat oif,and, turning the sleeves, 
put it on again, when the light immediateiy disappeared and 
he succeeded in getting out of the swamp into South road, 
near the place where Dow was executed, and so found his 
way home. 

The impressions which the story made -upon the minds of 
the superstitious were of course confirmatory of their belief 
in witchcraft. Others, however, who were in the secret 
that the hewitched man liad spent most of the night in a 
gambling estabhsliment, had as strong belief in evil spirits, 
but in a different mode of manifestation. 

The premises of the Judge however, were entirely ex- 
empt from the annoyances of those evil spirits when it 
afterward became occupied hy the intrepid Captain Thomas 
Bell Stevens, if not before that time, as also from the 
trouble occupants were subjected to by the frequent spirit 
kuocking at the front door by night, which unseen hands 
occasioned by means of a line attached to the heavy knocker 
on the door and passing over the house to Daniel street — 
the weaker portion of the hne being attached to the knocker 
would break upon a sudden jerk, wheu there was danger 
of detection, and so elude discovery. 

Such freaks of the boys of that day gave a name to " The 
Haunted Mouse" which was retained long after all the 
natural causes of the hght and noises were satisfactorily 
developed, and until it was swept away in the conflagration . 



RAMBLE CXXII. 



The last number was a ramble on the north side of State 
street from the water to where the Sherburne house stood 
half a century ago. 
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Next west of the " haunted house " was a tavern and 
seamen's boarding house, kept by Benjamm Chandler. It 
was an old affair, of two stories, with an eli fronting on the 
street, the main body of ttie house setting some fifteen feet 
back. A mill stone with a hole in the centre, was used for 
a door step. 

On the southeast corner of Mulberry and State streets 
was a small two-story building occupied by Joseph Jackson. 
Next west, on the opposite corner of Mulberry street, 
was a large two-atory dwelling facing on State street, with 
a store adjoining extending on Mulberry street. Six(y 
years ago they were the property of Nicholas Rousselet, 
who came to this town from Demerara as early as 1787, and 
married Catharine Elizabeth, daughter of Samuel MofFatt, 
and sister of the wife of tlie late Dr. N. A. Haven. Mr. 
Rousselet was a merchant, and a gentlemen of some taste 
for the curiosities of nature and art. He changed the 
name of Mulberry lane, to Demerara street, and over the 
store he built on that street, he commenced the Portsmouth 
Museum, where he displayed all the curiosities he could 
gather. 

We have seen a schedule of the leading articles, drawn 
up by him in January, 1800. Among them were two en- 
gravings of Winter scenery, two of Parker's dog Bank, 
two of Lord Howe, two of Cleopatra, two of the King and 
Queen of France, engravings of an attack by a Shark, 
group of Dogs, six Landscapes, a full sized Lady, the 
Graces, the Distress, and painted Flowers. The expense 
of these imported from London was |200. He also names 
a pair of Crystal Chandeliers, which cost $60, and a "Ma- 
hogany Lady's Cabinet," which coat $160. Whether it had 
been the property of some West India laakogany lady, the 
schedule aays not. This valuable Cabinet, we note in 
another place, was afterwards transferred to his brother-in- 
law, Dr. Haven. A piotore of Mr. Rousselet, and another 
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representing his being cast away. Six representations of 
Game. There was a collection of the skius of Snakes and 
Reptiles, and a variety of animals. A desk with seven 
drawers contained insects of great variety, A Crucifix of 
Ambergris. A Sword with agate handle. A trunk of cu- 
rious female apparel, A Spy-glass, and an Object glass witJi 
Pictureg. Among the books in the Museum were 52 vols, 
en Natural History, with illuminated engraviags, and about 
one hundred other volumes. 

Nothing was added to the Museum after the proprietor 
left for Demerara in July, 1800, where he soon after died. 
He had a daughter, Lucy A. Eouaaelet, who accompanied 
him, was married there, but did not survive her father ten 
years. The property hero then came into the possession 
of Dr. N. A. Haven. 

The following document shows that his ]ady's cabinet 
was not neglected in preparing a Museum for the public 
eye: 
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John Haven was tenant in this house for several years, 
up to June, 1800, when he removed to his new house, built 
by him on Islington street, now occupied hj George W. 
Haven. 
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The store connected with the house on Mulberry street 
under the Museum, was at one time occupied as a piece 
goods store hy Mr. Timothy Winn, the third, from Woburn, 
Mass., who was esteemed a very estimable citizen, hut by 
some persona called " Three-penny Winn," because the 
inscription on his sign was "Timothy Winn, 3d." He 
however enjoyed the joke, and would not aJter the sign. 

The last occupant of this building was another French- 
man named Leonard Serat, a tailor. He used it for a shop 
and residence. Over his door was an oval sign represent- 
ing two sailors displaying clothes, with a ship between 
them. There was a projecting sign with his name and 
businesB — on one side " Taylor," on the other " Tailor." 
When asked his motive, he replied—" If I have not spelt it 
right on ono side, it certainly will be on the other." He 
used lo say he could spell his name with one letter. He 
might be seen explaining it, by placing a rat on the side- 
walk, and making a before it. He would say — " Dere is 
de C and dere is de rat — and if dat don't spell Serat, what 
does it spell?" Although the fire cleared away the prop- 
erty and hia signs, as well as the weather-beaten "Museum " 
sign, yet the old gentleman still lives in Melrose, Mass. ^ 
works at his trade, and takes snuff as bountifully as he did 
fifty years ago. 

There is one little story illustrative of sailor character, 
which occurred in this neighborhood. A sailor once called 
on a female friend in the tailor's shop of Mr. Nathaniel Fer- 
nald on. the east, and chanced to break the eye-of a needle. 
He made inquiry where he could have it mended, and was 
pointed over the way to the blacksmith shop of a wag 
named GEeorge Plaisted, who was asked if he could do the 
job. Plaisted looked at it, pronounced it rather difficult, 
but thought it might be done for ten cents. So he sent 
George Beck to the next shop fur a cent's worth of needles, 
blued the eye of one of them over the fire, rubbed it, and 
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handed it over to the tar. He examined it, said it could 
not have been done better in England, paid the price and 
half a pint of rum for his skill, and restored the needle to its 
owner. The little story has been so often told, wo think it 
baa enough of interest now to have a locality. 



RAMBLE CXXni. 

Central 'Portsmouth, before tlie Gi-est, E'ire — TTiolio- 
Ieis Rousselef s fCourtship — TTie eccentrio Joaiah. 
Shaclcfbrii — His TJuparalleled Feat of crossiuE tlia 
Jitlaatio Blone — Tlie foiiiicler of Poi-tsmoutli, Ohio. 

In the expiring light of the old Museum the reader was 
left in our last. Lot ua stir the embers a little to throw 
some light on a small romantic incident in the life of its old 
proprietor. 

Nicholas Eousselet was a man of good exterior, and when 
dressed in the official consular costume which he wore on 
public days, was a man to attract attention. Of bis first 
acquaintance with Miss Moffatt, we have no account, but 
tradition gives the story, that it was at the Episcopal 
Church, in service hours, that the most importnnt crisis in 
their courtship transpired. Sitting withher in ber father's 
pew, Mr. Eousselet handed Miss Catharine the Bible in 
which be pencilled, in the first verse of the second epistle 
of John, " Vnlo the elect lady " — and the 5th verse entire— 
"And now I beseech thee, lady, not as though I wrote a 
new commandment unto thee, but that which we had from 
the beginning, that we love one another." Miss Catharine, 
fully comprehending the appeal, turned down a leaf in the 
first chapter of Ruth, beginning in verse 16th— "Whither 
thou goest, I will go ; and where thou lodgest I will lodge ; 
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tliy people shall be my people, and thy God my God. 
Where thou diest, will I die, and there will, I be buried : 
the Lord do so to me, aod iaore also, if aught but death 
part thee aud me." 

The Bible with folded leaf was returned to him ; and 
after the appeal was thus silently and favorably answered, 
the happy man doubtless " kissed the book." 

After marriage, they became occupants of the Atkinson 
mansion recently tabea down on Court street, the residence 
where Gov. John '\5''eutworth wedded the widow Lady 
Frances, ia ten days after her husband's death. The 
strange sounds which,, it ia said, troubled Mr. R. while resid- 
ing, there must rather be attributed to the superstition of 
t4ie times, than to the return of any restless spirit- 
While in the vicisjity of the old Museum, we will pass to 
another two-story residence, of some historical interest. 

Opposite Mulbsfrry street on the south side of State 
street, stood the mansion house of Madame Eleanor Shack- 
ford, buik by her father Nathaniel Mendum, probabSy as 
early as 1700. She was twice married, and although she 
lived to the advaisced age of 91 years, she died in the same 
room in which she was born, and never liyed in any other 
house. By her first husband, named Marshall, she had four 
daughters — -one of them was grandmother to the late Col - 
John N. Sherburne. Her youngest daughter, Deborah, 
never Jeft her. They kept negro slaves, as was the custom 
in those days. The names of the three were Adam, Marcer 
and Bess. Adam lived to be very old, and one day while 
left alone he fell in the fire and was burnt to death. 

After Mr. Marshall's death, the widow married Josiah 
Shackford. He had one son then absent at sea, Capt. 
Josiah Shackford, Jr. When he returned home, he sought 
the residence of his father. He met Deborah at the door. 
As soon as he saw her he fell desperately in love, and de- 
termined in his miud to make her his wife : but on making 
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a declaration, slie refused him, sayiug she had no heart to 
bestow, as hera was eiigagud to another. He however 
persisted in his suit, declaring she was the one who was 
raised up before him by au astrologer in Europe, and he 
should marry her or nobody. She being naturally of an 
amiable and condescending disposition, like a dutiful cliikl 
took her parents' advice and married him. After they had 
been married several years he wanted her to remove with 
him. to New York, as that was tho port ho always sailed 
from and returned to, but she refused to leave her aged 
mother. 

Without making known to her his intentions, ho left 
his wife and Portsmouth, and was many years absent, 
making no communications to his connections here. 

In the "Essex Journal and Ne,w Hampshire Packet " of 
May 2, 1787, we find the following announcement, related 
by a gentleman at New York, "from such authority as puts 
the truth of it quite out of dispute.:" 

" A Mr. Sliackford,, sometime eioce, from Piscatagna, 
having the misfortune of discontent with hia wife, left that 
place for Surinam. On his arrival there, he left tbe vessel 
he first sailed in, and took the command of one for Europe- 
He performed his voyage and gave suich satisfection to his 
owuejTs, that they gave him a cutter-built sloop of about 15 
tons. With her he returned to Surinam alone, after a pas- 
sage of 35. days. When be arrived, the novelty of the expe- 
dition excited ynusual surprise, so far as to induce the 
government to take notice of the fact. Suspicions pre- 
vailed of his having dealt unfairly by the people who were 
supposed to have come out with liim. But he produced 
bis papers and journal, and proved his integrity so far to 
the satisfaction of hia examiners, that they permitted him 
to take another man on board and proceed to St. Barthol- 
omews, where he arrived in safety, and now ibltowa the 
coasting business from that Island." 

We have understood that the place in Europe which he 
left was Bordeaux, in Prance. The vessel appears to have 
been a personal gift to him. He engaged a man to accom- 
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man to accompany him, who becoming fearful when he put 
to sea, jumped on board the pilot's boat, and left Gapt. 
Shackford with no other companion than his dog. He was 
a man of too stern materials to turn about, so he undertook 
the voyage of three thousand miles alone. "What a resolute 
spirit 1 See him on the boisterous mid-ocean alone in hia 
littlelDark a thousand miles from any land — without a 
immau being to consult when awake, or to aid in keeping 
watch while he slept; without a hand to aid when the 
storm beat about him, and hia little boat is hid between the 
mountaiu swells ! With an eye on the compass, a hand on 
the helm, and a firm tr«st in Providence, oii he goes for five 
long weeks, witnessing the moon pass into its full, its sev- 
eral quarters, and falling again before he c^ne in sight of 
the iand for which he was steering ! 

This unparalleled feat he successfully aceonaplished — the 
statement of which, however, was not readily believed by 
the Soath Americans. To prove his statement, he was 
i-equired to take his ves&el down the harbor of Surinam 
ialone, aiid brin^ it in again. This exhibition was so satisfac- 
torily made, that his story received credit, but the govern- 
ment was not fully satisfied until a return was made from 
Europe confirming his statement. 

Some years after, he returned to Portsmouth, put up at a 
hotel, and in the afternoon called on his wife, took tea with 
her, in the evening returned to his hotel, and the next 
morning left again never to return. 

He was next heard of in Ohio, where he purchased a 
large tract of land when that State was almost a wilderness, 
laid outa township, and in commemoration of the place of his 
birth called it Portsmouth. He erected mills and stores, nnd 
built several houses. He lived alone, excepting a boy, and 
never would suffer a woman to enter his house, having his 
washing and sewing sent out and brought home by his boj'. 
His wife, after her mother's death, offered to go and live 
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with liim, Slie wrote him several letters, but reiieived no 
answer. He wrote toliia Dcpliewa ia Portsmotith, and said 
if one would come owt and settie there^he would make him 
ilia heir. The late Samuel Shackford, ahoat forty years 
ago, went and visited his uncle, but returne-i^j. not Hfcing 
well enough to remove tiiere. At hrs- detitb hs left his 
property to strangers, 

He died about forty years since, over 80 years okT, living 
to see his town, so beautifully situated at the junction of 
the Soioto and Ohio rivers, become a place of note and the' 
chief county town. He was a studious man, intelligent, . 
but of an eccentricity which to some minds bore marks of 
insanity — but those who recollect him in OMo will not allow 
that he was any other than a sane man. He was probably 
convinced that astrologers' sayings should iKever have an 
influence in the selection of a wife ; and his wife doubtless 
was satisfied that the heai-t which was held by another 
should not be bartered, even by parental inftaence. 

Mrs. Shackford still lived in the olcl mansion which her 
lather bequeathed to her and to a grandson, lliomas Jack-' 
9on, until the fire of 1813, which consumfed it, and drove 
Ihem to another habitation. 

Mr. Jackson had been several years ao mstructov of 
youth in Portsmouth, and was then teaching at the Suutb 
School. He conveyed as many things as \m conld to the 
school house; they were saved, but the rest were burnt or 
stolen. The next day be took possesision of the' old CbauU' 
eey house orv the South road. No one Jived in it but 
an old man mii'ned John Shores, who had been pnt there 
to take care t>f it. He told thrilliivg tales of the bouse 
being haunted, and said there was a closet ia the cellar 
where a minister had laid a spirit tWeaty ytfars ago, and it 
had never been opened since. Mr. J. and Capt. John S. 
■ Davis had the cnriosity to open it. Found two bitrrels, one 
containing beef and the other pork, in a good state of pres- 
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ervatioa. Three or four dead rats were all that indicated 
any appearance of evil spirits having visited the closet, 
Mr. Jackson and family lived there unmolested two years, 
when he built a brick house on his land in State street, and 
moved back on the old spot again. Mrs. Shackford sold 
her lot to Capt. Andrew W. Bell, aa it joined his property, 
which is now owned and occupied by Mr. George Hender- 
son. She lived to a good old age, beloved by all who knew 
her, and would without doubt, like her mother, have 
breathed her last in the house where she was born, had 
not the devouring element laid it in ashes. 



RAMBLE CXXIY. 



Os the north side of State street we have progressed 
from the river to Mulberry street, and we will continue our 
route west. Next to Eousselet'a premises came the bake- 
house of Silas Hunt, at the time of the fire occupied by 
Eobert Yeaton. This location stili remains a bakery, 
owned by George W. Plumer. Next was the dwelling 
house and grocery of Nathaniel Marshall, owned at the 
time of the fire by Robert Eaton, 

The next was a two-story gambrel-roofed house owned by 
Major Seth Tripe, the great-grandfather of Mr. Seth W. 
Tripe of Portsmouth. This house stood on the corner of 
Ghapel and State streets, fronting on the latter, with a shop 
in the western end. This shop at one time was occupied 
by the widow Shores, the motlier of James ¥., and at 
another by George Daioe as a music store. On the arrival 
of Major Tripe's son Samuel witii bis family from Bristol, 
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England, he vacated the house and moved into Deer street, 
where he resided till his death, leaving his house ia State 
street in the occupancy of hia son. 

On the opposite corner of Chapel street was a two-story 
gambrek-oofed dwelling house in the form of a T, fronting 
on State street, the easterly end of which was owned and 
occupied by Capt. Gregory, the grandfather of Mr. Albert 
Gregory. The western end was owned by Major "William 
Gardner, and occupied by Mark Chadbouvne, hatter, Ben- 
jamin Drowne, gold and silver smith, Joseph Clark, gold 
and silver smith, George Ham, watchmaker, Joseph Aker- 
man, Jr., collector of taxes, and others at different periods. 

After the decease of Capt, Gregory, bis widow was 
distinguished as an instructor of small children. With the 
aid of her two daughters she furnished for several years 
the shipping of this port with their colors and national Sags. 

Next was thei one-story shop of Mr. John Beck, baiter, 
whose daughter was the wife of Mr. Mark Chadbounie. 
He was the father of the late Henry Beck. 

Next to the batter's shop was a large two story gambrel- 
roofed house owned by Major Gardner, connected with a 
two story store endwise on the street. This Major Gardner 
disposed of when be purchased . the estate of Ichabod 
Nichols, Esq., in Gardner street, who removed to Salem, 
Mass. The house in State street, after Major G. left it, was 
occupied by Capt. Gilbert Horney, and at the time of the 
iire by Mr, Phillip W. Currier. The store was occupied by 
Mr. George Dame, limner, as his studio, from which point 
of view he painted a very striking likeness, (full stature) 
of Benjamin Rowe Quint, a tidl man who resided in New- 
jngton, but who frequently was employed as a stone mason, 
in building cellars and laying stone side pavements. At 
that time he was laying stones in front of the dwelling 
liouse of Capt. Timothy Mountford, nearly opposite. The 
position of the painter's subject was that of a stooping 
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posture— Ms arms towards the ground^hia handa clincliing 
and adjusting a flat paving stone, his back towards the 
painter, his feet wide apart, and his aquiline Eoman nose 
(which was of euch extended dimensions that it would 
liave placed him in the highest estimation of Bonaparte,) 
was visible beneath his body, extending like the point of 
a plough approaching the ground. The picture when 
finished, which was previous to the original having finished 
his labor in the street, was exposed to view in the window 
of the painter ; and so perfect was the likeness that no one 
familiar with the face of Mr, Quint fsiiled to recognize him 
as the original of the picture ; and being greatly enraged, 
the subject threatened to demolish the window with his 
etone hammer if it was not removed forthwith, Tbia was 
done, but it was afterwards exhibited in a private manner. 
The ludicrous position and exact likeness of Mr. Q. caused 
much merriment at his expense. 

The store attached to the Horney house in State street, 
was also occupied as the post office by Mark Simes until 
1805, when the post office was removed to the Baes house 
in Broad street, on the spot where the hay scales now stand. 
Next westerly was the two-story dwelling house of Capt. 
William Edwards, standing end to the street with the front 
door on the westerly side, approached through a passage- 
way about eight feet wide. This house was also the 
residence of Misses Ann and Mary Lanagan, sisters of 
Mrs. Edwards, and of Mrs. Purniss, mother of William P. 
Furniss, Esq., now of New York. 

Next was a two story-dwelling house standing end to 
the street, the building of which was commenced by Joshua 
Pike, "barber and peruke wig maker," but was completed 
by Mr. John Stavers of mail-stage renown. It was occu- 
pied by his eon William, and afterwards by bis son-in-law 
Capt. John H. Seawards. It was from this house that the 
hostler, mentioned in Ramble 101, page 18, stole the bucket 
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of rum, for which he paid the penalty at the town pump. 
Nest was a long two-story dwelling house fronting the 
street and elevated six or eight feet above its level. It 
extended from the yard of Mr. Stavers' house to a narrow 
passage way at the western end of it, which terminated in 
a goldsmith's shop, occupied by Capt. Martin Parry, who 
also occupied the other western part of it as his dwelling 
house. Capt. Martin Parry died of yellow fever in 1802, 
which was prevalent in this vicinity at that time and swept 
off some of our best citizens. He was a merchatit of hon- 
ored standing, and the agent of William Gray, Esq., of Salem, 
whose ships then were loading at olir pier for Calcutta., Eus- 
aift and other places. Capt. Parry left an only daughter, 
Ann, who was the first wife of our respected townsman, the 
late WiUiam Jones, Usq., who after the fire built the house 
now occupied by Rev. James DeNormandie, near the spot. 
The eastern half of the house was the residence of Madam 
Bettenham, so favorably known and respected as a lady 
who never failed to make all happy who had the privilege 
of her company. Her mother, who was the daughter of 
George Meserve, ship builder, occupied the same house 
before her, Capt. James Christie, who married the daugh- 
ter of Mrs, Bettenham, occupied this house till his death 
at Philadelphia in 1812, His children John and Mary were 
born here. The late William Simes, gold and silver smith, 
was an apprentice of Capt. Parry, and after his master 
engaged in mercantile pursuits, occupied the shop. 

The next building was the long two-afcory store of Jacob 
Sheafe, Jr. Esq., standing end to the street and fronting on 
Washington street. Many amusing I'eminisences of this 
of this Btoro might be mentioned. It was once occupied 
by Mr. William Neil, an emigrant from Ireland, a gentlsmin 
beloved and respected by all who know him. He was the 
friend of man in the full and true sense of the word. He 
had a very pleasant manner of address, and at times was 
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quite amusing, and made very many sensible remarks to 
those who traded with him in the store, in which he exposed 
for sale a great vanety of goods. He was distinguished 
as the seller of Irish linens, of which he was an excellent 
judge of quahty, so that who bought linen of him was sure 
it was wholly of flax. In teas he was also renowned as a 
good judge, so much so that the remark was frequently 
made when tea of the right flavor was served at table, 
"this is Mr. Neil's tea." Mr, Neil took a hint from this, 
and had some nice wrapping paper prepared for putting up 
the tea he sold, and the following neatly printed upon the 
package : — 

" This is very good tea. And where did you buy it? 
, At Mr. William Neil's store, Buck street, Portsmouth. 
You will call and get some of the same." 

William Neil was a native of Belfast in Ireland, and a 
graduate of Glasgow College. His children were three 
sons and four daughters. Thomas, Charles and Robert 6.; 
Ann, married George Andrews of Dover; Elizabeth, mar- 
ried Mr. Wheeler of Dover ; Sarah, married Daniel Meioher 
of Boston, and Margaret was the first wife of John Nutter, 
of Rochester. The children of his son Thomas (who mar- 
ried Sarah, daughter of Capt. Hector McNeil of the Navy,) 
were William, wlio died single; Mary A. ; Jane, widow of 
S. H. Sise of New York, and Thomas, now of this cfty. 
The latter, of the firm of Neil, Tarlton & Co-, is the otfly 
descendant which now bears the name of Nei!. 

The same store was previously occupied for ee short 
period by Pomroy & Maynard, from England, for the sale 
of hard-ware goods. They soon returned to England, 

The venerable William Niiil was very sensitive to any 
remark which unSiivorably reflected upon tlie Irish or his 
native land, Ireland. So sensiti\'e was ho to the publica- 
tion of any Irish buU, that for many years when Mr, Tnrell 
had charge of the Oracle, he never admitted any of the 
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amuaing anecdotes of thia clasa, assigning as a reason tliat 
he would not injure Mr. Neil's feelings. Hia memory is 
still pleasant to those who knew him. 

Next was the spacious dwelling-house of Jacob Sheafe, 
between which and the store occupied by Mr. Neil, was a 
large paved yard, and in the rear of the whole was a fine 
garden reaching back to the lane. Reminisences of much 
interest might be related of the occupant of those proini- 
ses, and of his hospitalities to strangers of distinction who 
visited the town, and also of his estimable lady, particu- 
larly of her kindness and hospitalities to the distresaed, 
sick, poor and needy. Mr. Sheafe, after the fire, occupied 
his large brick block on the corner of Market and Daniel 
streets, where he died. Of his large famil}', Mrs. Charles 
Gushing, of Littie Harbor, only survives. Next on the east 
corner of Ark Lane, now called Penhallow street, was a 
square, one-sfory hipped-roof building, occupied as a retail- 
ing piece goods store by William Sheafe, brother to Jacob, 
and afterwards by Ward Gilman as a brassfoundry. 

On the opposite side of Ark Lane, on the corner of State 
street, stood the Ark Tavern, kept by John Davenport. It 
was originally a two-story single house, fronting on State 
street. Mr. Davenport was a silver smith and buckle 
maker, and had removed to Portsmouth from Boston, where 
he waa bora. He had occupied the building on the corner 
ofFleotand Congress streets, now owned by the Mechanic 
Association, and had served the town as constable several 
years. He made several additions to the house in State 
street, one of which, one-story high, covered a small gore 
of land on the eastern end, about eight feet in width at the 
widest end, in which he himself worked at his trade. A 
connection of Mr, Davenport's wife, (Mr. Welch,) having 
at Lj'nn acquired a knowledge of the ladies' cloth slipper 
manufacture, he with him commenced the making of them 
in copartnership ; at the same time continuing the buckle 
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making business, wbich soon afterwards became unprofita- 
ble by tbe introduction of shoe strings. Mr. Davenport 
then opened bis premises as a public bouse, witb tbe sign 
of Noah's Ark, and denominated bis house tbe " Ark Tav- 
ern," exbibiting in fronta fancifal sign of tbe picture of tbo 
Ark. 

Mr. Davenport's wife died in this house while the Supe- 
rior Court was sittiag in Portsmouth, in the month of Feb- 
ruary, and as his bouse was crowded with boarders, wbich 
made ber burial very inconvenient, she was kept until the 
court closed its business about three weeks after. 

The artist who painted Mr, Davenport's sign, went by 
the name of James Still. His proper name was Jamea 
Ford. Under his real name he bad been guilty of an of- 
fence which cost him a part of his ears. Although h© 
dropped the For^ as he didtheilong hair over bis ears, yet as 
his baptismal name was not changed, it remained, he said, 
James still. Thus in tbe exercise of bis good talent as a 
delineator and painter he continued till the time of hia. 
deatli under the name of James StU.1. 



HAMBLE CXXV. 



Central Portsraoutli before tlie Fire of T813, — James 
Slieafe's ResMenoe — Abraliaio. Isaac, tlie J"ew — Jon- 
atlian M. SeweJl, tbe Poet. 

Nest west of Davenport's hotel on State street, were tbe 
premises of Hon. -James Sheafe, who occupied tbo family 
Q of his father. The bouse was large,, of two stories 
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and an ell. It somewhat resembled in appearance the 
Whipple house, the residence of the Ittte Alexander Ladd, 
Esq. on Market street, and was built at about the same 
time. The house was on the site of the present residence 
of J. M. Tredick, Esq. and connected with it was the large 
garden, now owned by Mr. Tredick. Mr. Sheafe owned 
the whole of the square south «f the Marketj excepting the 
corner lot, on which a buiUfiiug was, after the fire,, erected 
for the N. H. Union Bank, and now occupied by Albert R. 
Hatch, Esq, and C, N. fihaw & Co. At the time of the fire, 
on this comer lot was the Adams house, where resided the 
mother of Nathaniel Adams, the collector of the Annals of 
Portsmouth. In this house at the time of the five were 
shoe shops of Lewis Bruce and Mendum Janvrin. Between 
this house and James Sheafe'a residence, was another 
double house belonging to him, and occupied in one tene- 
ment by Dr. J. H. Piorrepoint, the beloved physician, and 
in the other by the widow Bachel Isaac, as a variety store 
and residence. 

Abraham! Isaac and his wife were natiyves of Prussia, and 
Jews of the strictest sect. They were the first desceiidants 
of the venerable Jewish patriarch that ever pitched their 
tent in Portsmouth, and during their liyes were the only 
Jews among us. He was an auctioneer, acquired a good 
property and built the house opposite the Rockingham 
House on State street, now owned and occupied by Mrs, 
M. P. Jones. Their shop was always closed on Saturday, 
and on almost any other day in pleasant weather, Mrs. Isaac 
might be seen at the counter or looking over the half door 
by which the shop was entered. In front of the house, 
within a foot of it, was a pump. The well is still kept in 
order for fires, and it may be seen on the outside of the 
present sidew^k, near the cross pavement which leads to 
the Episcopal chapel. Mr. Isaac died on the 15th of Feb. 
1803, aged 4.9, and on the stone which marks his grave in 
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the North burying ground, may be seen the following 
model epitaph, written by ourpoet, J. M. Sewall; 



A lalltatDl Bteward nud an hunmii man- 
Ifinaa.iu tlie parulareb's lioeoin swoaiteposu. 

A better epitaph can rarely he found. Hacliael, his 
widow, for ten years after his death continued her variety 
store in this house, and after its destruction in 1S13, having 
no children of her own, took up her residence with an 
adopted son who lived near New Ipswich, in this State- 
He was the agent of one of the first cotton factories in that 
vicinity, and at her death, in that place, all her property 
became his by bequest. 

Repassing again the Adams corner, we go up what is 
now the front of Exchange Buildings, under the shade of 
large beautifully spread elms, and nearly on the spot where 
the Eockingham Bank now stands we can see a large white 
gambrel-roofed hmise, back to the market, end to the street, 
approached by a lattice gate. In general appearance, po- 
sition, and garden on the south, very nearly resembling the 
mansion of Samuel Lord, Esq., on Middle street. 

This bouse was the property of John Fisher, Esq., who 
owned the land on which the Market was built. The Fisher 
ftimily went to England after the Revolution. About 
seventy years ago this house was occupied by Jonathan 
Goddard, Esq., the first husband of Mrs. Robert Rice. It 
was afterwards occupied by Dr. Josiab Dwight until 
the fire. 

The brick market checked the fire in this direction. It 
was a truly dismal sight tiie next morning from this stand- 
point to see a spot cleared which contained one-fourth at 
least of all the buildings in Portsmouth, and nothing inter- 
vening between the market and Portsmouth Pier but naked 
chimneys and smoking ruins ! 
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We will turn from this scene for a short ramble to Gates 
street. 

Prominent among the poets of the EevoJution, whoso 
verses carried spirit into the camp, and stirred up the pa- 
triotic fires of those who performed tlie statesman's duties 
at home, was that philanthropic man, Josathan Mitchell 
Sewbll, Esq., whose home was in Portsmouth, and whose 
last place of abode was the house on Gates street nearly 
opposite that of Capt. Joseph Grace. 

An enquiry has been made who was the author of " The 
Versification of Washington's Farewell Address, by a gen- 
tleman of Portsmouth, N. H.^ printed in 1798." 

This Versification we have before us. It was written by 
Mr. Sewall and published, with the anther's characteristic 
modesty, without his name. The poem, if such it may be 
called, occupies forty-four octavo pages, and is almost a 
literal presentation of the original in rhyme — the author 
endeavoring to shun any of the tinsel decorations of poetic 
ornament, " not indulging to his own fancy on such momen- 
tous subjects, handled before with such masterly per- 
fection." 

Mr. Sewall was born in Salem, Mass., in 1748, and died 
in Portsmouth in 1808. He studied law with Judge John 
Pickering of Portsmouth, became a member of our bar, 
and was of high standing as a lawyer, but no less eminent 
as a statesman and poet. He was the writer of the stir- 
ring song of tho PovolutioQ entitled " War and Washing- 
ton," beginning "Vain Britons, boast no longer," &c., which 
was sung in every camp throughout the country. 

One of our venerable citizens has recently given us a 
pamphlet containing a Fourth of July Oration delivered at 
Portsmouth in 1788, " By one tho inhabitants." There is 
no clue in the hook to show who that inhabitant was. The 
title page presents as a motto and apology for withholding 
his name, the following expressive quotation from Pope ; 
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This was the first 4th of July Oration delivered in Ports- 
mouth after the Declaration of Independence. The modest 
author was Jonathan M, Sewall. It was a patriotic produc- 
tion of muck higher literary merit than many public 
addresses which have their author's names in conspicuous 
€apitiils. 

Charity casts a veil oper the weaknesses of his latter 
years, Binee the record of his whole life showed him an 
honest man, the advocate not only of the cause pf hia 
country, but also of the injured, however humble tlieir 
eituatiofi. His grave stone bears the foilowicg epitaph : 

In TBlii Bhsll Jtortji or wladom plead io eava 

The rrlend tO'bbn» w\ia tnoiTB no friend beside; 
Nor ^eliLiiB, solenoe. eloquence have pow'r. 

OoflW ttieae aoilad hla lite bave reprlev'd, 
We aUouM uosweep, for Bewail slill tad llVd. 



BAMBLE GXXVI. 

Central I>ortsmoiatli >jefore tlie ITipe of 1313, — Stories 
of Kscapes, ResoueH, &;c. 

"Wg close the slcetches of the scenes which are forever 
covered by the ashes of the great fire, with the following 
sketch, by Mr. John H. Bowles: 

The stirring- up you have been giving of late in the 
" Rambles," to the ashes of the great fire of 1813, while it 
has doubtless revived the event in all its freshness to 
many who were living at the time, has recalled to a still 
■greater number the impressions they received in their 
youth from others, who were also eye-witnesses of its many 
thriUing scenes. Names and locations are forgotten, in 
many instances, but incidents remain ineffacable. 
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To the cliildren of thirty to thirty-five years ago, it ivas 
a theme that was ever new, and never tired. Let us take a 
backward look to a time, when, to all but t!ie more youth- 
ful generation, the great conflagration was an affair of yes- 
terday. It is Christmas eve. A merry group of juveniles, 
a dozen in number, after an afternoon of unbounded enjoy- 
ment in the spacious attic, succeeded by a bountiful repast, 
are gathered in semi-circular ai;ray, around the heavth-stone. 
An oak-wood fire throws out its genial heat, for the owner 
of the mansion loves to see the fire-light x-eflected vipon the 
massive andirons and shining fender^and will ad^iitinto, 
the sanctum sanctorum, the family sitting-room, no such 
modern innovation upon old-time comfort ajS a stove, though 
it may do very well for the kitchen, whose arctic frigidity 
nothing else would ever warm. When the entire cata- 
logue of youthful romances, the " Cinderillas," the "Robin 
Hoods," etc. have become exhausted, the young lady, to 
honor whose birthday the little party were assembled, sug- 
gested to "mother" to "tell them the story about the 
groat fire." "Mother" thinka it is more than a "thrice-told 
taie ;" but it is repeated, and listened to with eager ears by 
her youthful auditors ; and the same story, in substance, 
has been told again and again, on many others than 
Christmas eve, and formed the theme of many a winter 
fireside chat. 

"Aunty " has a passage of her own osperience to relate,, 
and we will let her tell her own story in her own way. 
" The china tea-set you saw upon the table, to-night, was 
among the last articles saved from my father's house, aud- 
its rescue nearly cost me my life. It was in a back room 
closet, whose contents amid the excitement were forgotten, 
■when nearly ali eise of value Iiad been removed to a place of 
safety. "While I was engaged in removing the china from, 
the shelves, some men were tearing away an out building, 
into which the closet projected, in the rear of the house. 
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to enable tlie firemen to obtain water in our own and t!ie 
adjoining yard ; and as I stepped from a chair to place the 
last remaining article in a basket, the bright blade of an 
axe came crushing through the back of the closet, in the 
Tevy positionwhere my head had been but an instant before. 
My escape seems little shoct of a miracle as I think of it, to 
this day. After leaving the house, as we supposed, for the 
last time, it occurred to my brother that there still remained 
in the garret a trunk of family relics, including some val- 
uable brocade dresses, once the property of our grand, 
mother, and he expressed a determination to go and rescue 
it. We tried to dissuade him from the idea, but without 
success, and I went with him. When we reached the garret, 
the room was in flames, and the boat was so great that we 
could scarcely breathe. I was afraid to go further than the 
door, but my brother went onward, and seizing the trunk 
by one of its handles, was dragging it to the stairway, 
when a large portion of the boards of the roof, burnt to a 
cinder, fell through from the rafters, and covered the floor 
with blazing coals. It was an awful moment, for through 
the aperture thus made in the roof, the wind came with the 
force of a tornado, driving the flre and smoke before it, but 
my brother kept on with his burden, after an instant's 
delay, and did not stop until it was safe in the street. Half 
an hour afterwards, the plqasanthoma where our childhood 
had been spent was one bright flame from the foundation 
to the ridgepole." 

" Grandpa," who, in his comfortable chair, has been 
reading the last " Jouenal," and a fresh copy only two days 
old, of Major Ben Russell's f Boston Centinel," says, as he 
picks up the fallen brands and adds a fresh forestick to 
the fire, that he will tell them a story of a '■' nice young 
man," who, he has always thought, did more good than any 
one else the night of the fire. He was here and there, and 
everywhere, wherever his aid was most needed for the 
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general or iudividual good. At one time he could be seen 
passing water in the ranks ; at another helping some poor 
widow to save fromherburningdweUingher little all; here 
he would relieve an eshausted fireman at the brakes of an 
engine, and there lend a hand in removing from their homes 
the sick or disabled; when the strength of others was 
exhausted, his energies seemed to increase with the amount 
of labor he performed. About midnight, while resting for 
a moment, and surveying the fire from the roof of a store, 
a volume of flame suddenly burst from a barn on the 
opposite side of the way, and in an instant afterwards a ■ 
young lady appeared at the second-story window of a 
dwelling but a few yards distant, which she attempted to 
raise, but failed in the effort, and fell backwards out of 
sight. Descending to the ground, he crossed the street, 
and finding no one below stairs, he ventured to knock at 
the door of the room where he had seen the young lady, 
but receiving no answer he lifted the latch and found her 
lying insensible upon the floor, for she was recovering from 
sickness, and through weakness and terror, had fainted 
away. There was no time to lose, for the glass was 
cracking in the windows from the blaze of the burning 
barn; and wrapping her in a blanket, which he stripped 
from the bed, he carried her in his arms to the residence of 
a relative where he had seen some of the family furniture 
conveyed an hour before. The next day he was haunted 
by a vision of a pair of bright eyes, and felt a desire to 
improve with their owner an acquaintance so oddly begun, 
A few days before he thought her but a child, as he hfted 
her across a gutter on a rainy day, and it was benevolence 
alone that prompted the service he had rendered her the 
previous night, but as she lay so helpless upon his breast, 
and one of her soft curls stole out from the folds of the 
blanket and rested upon his cheek, he fancied that she was 
i into Boraetbing more than a child. There was a 
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very soft spob in his heart for the girls, though he waa 
somewhat bashful in letting them know it, bathe mustered 
courage at last to go to the house where he had left his fair 
burden, and enquire if she had sustained any injury from 
her exposure to the keen air of midnight. He soon called 
again on the same errandj and derived so much gratification 
from his visits, that he continued to repeat them for four 
or five years afterwards, when the family mansion had been 
rebuilt in its oldlocationj and finally carried off the young 
lady to a snug little home he had built for himself on one of 
the lots made vacant by the fire. " Grandpa " concludes 
his story by adding, "The 'nice young man' is living 
still, and ready as ever to do all sorts of kind acts; and I 
shall not be surprised if ho comes here to-night for this 
little rogue at my side, who'came very honestly by her 
bright black eyes and her silken curls." 

"The above are a few of the legends of the great fire, of 
which enough might be collected to fill a fair sized volume. 
In the course of a conversation upon the subject recently, 
with a gentleman who was au eye-witness of the scene from 
its commencement to its close, he remarked to me that 
the impression left upon his memory of that terrible night, 
alike from the awful grandeur of the conflagration, and its 
many heart-rending scenes of distress, were as vivid as if 
it had been an event of the previous week's occurrence. 
In many instances the entire fruits of a life of industry 
were swept away, leaving the sufferers at mid-winter, with- 
out a place of shelter, or a dollar to recommence the 
world anew. The rapid advance of the fire after it reached 
the third or fourth building from its starting point, wa^ like 
the rushing of the flames over a burning prairie. Families, 
who at first looked calmly on at a distance, never dreaming 
that danger could reach them, an hour or two afterwards 
were retreating before the devouring element, leaving half 
their effects behind to be burned up with their dwellings. 
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Furniture and other articles of value, that had been talten 
to places of imagined safety, were afterwards removed to 
other locations, and finally burnt up in the streets. Such 
was the consternation when the calamity was as its height 
and it was feared the whole place would be consumed, that 
many people seemed utterly bereft of their wits, causing 
them to commit absurdities which it afforcled them much 
amusement to relate in after years. One good lady, with 
a houseful of furniture, tod the fire but two tenements dis- 
tant, was rnnning about in a groen baize dressing-gown 
and red woollen cap with an empty bottle in her hand, and 
another with three bonnets in her hand and none upon her 
head. A strange siglit was revealed the following morn- 
ing when daylight appeared. I'he streets and avenues load^ 
ing in every direction from'the location of the fire, were 
strewed with furniture of every description, from that 
fashionable article of the time, the sideboard, to the most 
common utensil in domestic use ; family stores, also, added 
to the variety, even to the pies that had been prepared for 
Christmas. It was a sad scene, too, and one that many 
looked upon with breaking hearts, for instead of the com- 
fortable homes of Which they were possessed when the sun 
went down the previous night, they saw only a heap of 
smoking ruins. 

The memorable passage in the history of Portaihouth 
that forms the subject of this letter, is a most impressive 
instance of the amount of evil it is possible for a single 
wickedly disposed individual, by a very slight act, to 
accomplish. The writer has a recollection of seeing, in 
his childhood^ the author of this great calamity, by which 
So many were stripped of their entire earthly possessions, 
and when she deemed the awful secret locked up in her 
own bosom. A more abject, wo-begone specimen of fallen 
humaKity than she appeared at that time, it would be 
scarcely possible to imagine. She applied, under an as- 
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sumed namej (imagining that she would be unrecogtiized,} 
to a lady who had been familiar with her face while she was 
in the employ of Mrs. "Woodward, and asked for some out- 
of-door employment, offering to labor for a pittance that 
"would hardiy have saved her fi'om starvation. If those 
who had been the greatest sufferers from her wickodooaa 
had looked upon her then, with a knowledge of the fact, in 
her Titter wretchedness, it would surely have disarmed 
them of all resentroent. Whatever her after life may have 
been, (of which I have no knowledge,) she was evidently 
suffering at that period beneath a weight far heavier to bsar 
than poverty, even ia its most dire extreme — an evil con- 
ecience, and to such a degree, perchance, as sometimes to 
feel like Oaie, that her punishment was greater than she 
could hear. 



l^AMBLE CSXVII. 



state Street in 1793 - Drown B'aa.nily - T)r. Lyman Spald- 
ing-Gapt. Fetor Coues — SamnelE. Conee, 

In previous Rambles we have given sketches of State 
street previous to the fire of 1813. Beginning now at 
Sherburne's wharf, the eastern end of the street on the 
south side, we will proceed west on that side of the street, 
and give the residents therein about seventy years ago. 
First was Oapt. Benjamin Sherburne's N. H. Hotel, on the 
east corner of Water stteet. On the west corner was a 
small shoemaker's shop. Next was along two-story house 
Owned by John H. Seaward, occupied by Griffin's c:it nail 
manufactory, by John Yeaton, tobacconist, and Timothy 
Winn, 3d. ("Three Fenny Wiun.'') Next comes WiiHam 
Meserve's dwelling house, John Libbey's slsoc-sliop, 
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then the house of Capt. Josiah Shackford^ already referrefl 
to in a former ramble, as the adventurer who crossed the 
Atlantic alone in a hoat. This house Was directly in front 
of Uosemary street. TheO came the ItOBse of Timothy 
Gerrish, with his silversmith's shop ia front, Abner Blais- 
dell's house was next, and his grocsry store wSsonthe 
east corner of Atkinson street. On the West corner was the 
dwelling house and grocery aBd ship chandlery store of 
Capt. Petar Couea. Nest west was the dwelhug and silver- 
smith's shop of Samuel I>Vown. These houses were all 
two stories, many of them with end to the street, and, a^ 
will be 8ee% affording under the same roof,a residence aiicJ 
place of business. The street was very narrow — froiiS 
Washington to Atkinson streets, State street (then Buck) 
averaged only about 22 feet is width. 

Mr. Samtiel Drown was the third son of Sev, Samuel 
Drown, the pastor of the Pitt street society. We find 
among our papers a sketch of the family which ia worth 
preserving. Jt is said that the first of the na;m6 was a 
cliild found at sea alone in a boat, too yo^iig to give any 
account of himself, and from his probably intended destiny 
he received the name of Zh-own. Such is the legend — and 
as no mention of the name is mai^ in the old llnglisb 
families, it may be correct. 

Leonard I>rowD, born 1646, Was ai shipwright by occu^ 
pation. He came from the west of Kngland and married at 
or near Portsmouth, New Hampshire, Elizabeth Abbott. 
He lived to the* age of eighty-three years, and died iu 
Boston, Massaichuaetts, October 31st, I'JSff. He was' blind 
for sevenf years next preceding his death. His wife die^ 
in the year 11(14. He married again but bad no issue by 
the second wife, ^e hved at Sturgeon Creek, about s'^vea 
miles from Portsmouth, where all his children were horn. 
He carried on ship building there till 1692, when on account 
&f the Indiani wars, he was obliged to remove, and wewt to 
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Boston with his family, where he followed the same em- 
ployment. 

His children were four sons and two daughters, namely : 
Solomon, Samuel, Simeon, Shem ; Susanna, who married 
John Johnson of Boston, and Mary, who married Mr, Kettle 
of Charlestown. 

Samuel died near to if not in Portsmouth, 

Solomon was born January 23d, 1681, hia wife Aug. 18th 
1686, and they were married November 8, 1705, in Bristol, 
, R. I. They had eleven children, namely : Solomon, bom 
October 4, 1706 ; Estlier, Oct. 26, 1708 ; Elizabeth, Sept 8, 
1710; Joseph, Feb. 8, 1715; Bathshebah, June 10, 1715; 
Benjamin, June 9, 1717 ; Mary, June 7, 1719 ; Samuel, July 
31, 1721 ; Sarah, July 23, 1723; Jonathan, July 29, 1725 ; 
Shem, June 13, 1728 ; Solomon, the father of these^died 
in 1730, and his wife in 1744. 

Their son Samuel Drown was married to Sarah Eeed, in 
Rehoboth, Maes. He waa a Calvin Baptist Minister of the 
Gospel, but differing from that denomination on account of 
their practice of close communion, he left it and became an 
Independent Congrcgationalist, which sect were sometimes 
stigmatized by the name of New Lights, a name which he 
and hia brethren did not adopt. 

About this time, several of the members of the First 
Congregational Church in Portsmouth, of which Samuel 
Langdon, D. D., was Pastor, being dissatisfied with the 
indilFerence of that Church to spiritual improvement, and 
the absence of that degree of vitality in a large proportion 
of the members of the Church, which should, in their 
judgment, have characterized them as discipiea of Christ, 
together with some differences of opinion in respect to 
church discipline, iudoced them to secede from that church ; 
und, being joined by other professing Christians in Ports- 
mouth and from the neighboring towns, founded a new 
Church, called the " First Independent Congregationalist 
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Churdiin Portsmoatli, N, H.," and invited Mr. Drown, who 
had seceded from the Oalvin Baptist denomination, to take 
the pastoral charge of the Church; a place or house of wor- 
ship being erected in Pitt, (now Court) street, on the site 
of the Unitarian Chapel, for their accpmmodation. The 
invitation was accepted, and he arrived at Portsmouth from 
Coventry, R. I. with his family, Jnly 7, 1758, and continued 
the faithful and beloved pastor of this little flock, and by 
nono was he respected and revered more than by the living 
members and succeeding Pastor of the North Church, from 
which, mainly, his chVirch iVere seceders, until his decease^ 
which occurred January 17, 1770, leaving a widow, who 
died September 12, 1784. They had ten children. Th6 
first four were born in Providence, K. I., the next three in 
Coventry, E. I,, and the last three in Portsmouth, in the 
present Moses house on the east side of Vaughan sti-eet^ 
opposite the Toppan mansion. 



Beiiey Hoy»mber S, 1755. ■• November 9,1763. 

Til rasa. April 27. m7, '■ Bspwmber 7, 18ia. 

B-njamln July 1*,1759. •■ Deoomhec, 1793. 

Mary July 19,178a, " 182i. 

JoBei>ii oot 0,1789, " NoY.m lear. 

Peter Diown was hilled by Elisha Thonlasy for \^hich he 
Was executed at Dover in 1788. 

Samuel Drown married Mary Pibkerifig of Portsmouth^ 
sister of Capt. Thomas Pickering, commander of the private 
armed 20-gun ship Hampden, and fell in battle with an 
English Letter of Marque, in March, 1779. The children 
of Samuel were three sons and four daughters. Tliotnaa 
P., Daniel P., and Samuel. The latter died in 1797, at the 
age of 18. Lydia married Ebenezer "Wyatt ; Sarah married 
Capt. Mark Blitot; Elizabeth married Charles Trcadweli. 
Daniel P., born in 1784, and Sarah, bora in 1T88. 
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Sometime in Mr, Brown's ministry here, Robert Saii(5e- 
man came to Portsmouth and was admitted into Mr, 
Drown's pulpit. Ho preached therein several times, but 
did not fully develop his religious sentiments, (though tlio 
doctrines he preached were generally in accordance with 
those of Mr. Drown and his Church,) until he more fully 
announced them on the occasion of his preaching from 
Luke 2d; 28-32. 

In opening his discourse, Mr. Sanderaan said, some per- 
son reiid this passage in this manner — that he took the 
child in hia heart, but my hible says he tooli him in his 
arms. Mr. Drown from this circumstance, discovered that 
Mr. Sandeman entertained the doctrine which afterwards 
distinguished him and his followers as a distinct religioua 
sect. While Mr. Sandeman was making the concluding 
prayer, Mr. Drown selected from Watts' Hymns 13th, book 
1st: 



When he had concluded his prayer, Mr. Drown rose to 
read the hymn, and as he was proceeding, Mr. Sandemaii 
took his hat. Mr. Drown observing this, stepped to tho 
pulpit d'Oor before Mr. Sandeman reached it, and held it 
to, so that he could not pass until he had concluded. Mr. 
Sandeman thus compelled to remain, repeatedly exclaim ed, 
" I hate the very breath of it." After Mr, Drown had con- 
cluded, he opened the pulpit door, sayiug, " N"ov\-, sir, you 
can go if you please," 

The " New Lights" were held in poor repute by Gov. 
Wentworth) ^ho issued a special notice granting aU mi'~,ia- 
ters permission to perform the marriage ceremony " except 
one Drown." 

Since this Eamble wag written, two aged members of 
the Drown family have departed this life, and both were 
buried on the same day. The young m;iy die, but the old 
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mtist. To Daniel P. Drown we are indebted for many 
Interesting incidents of o!d times. 

Next east of the Drown residence was that of Capt. 
Peter Couea ; a few rods to the west, juat after turning up 
Washington street, on the east side, was the residence of a 
Bon-in-iaw of Capt. Cones, Dr. Lyman Spalding, one of the 
Inost distinguished men of Portsmouth, as a theoretic and 
practical physician and surgeon, whose services did much 
in the advancement of medical science. 

Lyman Spalding, an American physician and surgeon, 
was born in Cornish, N. H., June 5, 1775, and died in Porte- 
mouth, N.H.i October 30, 1821, He graduated at Harvard 
University, in 1797, and commenced the study of medicine. 
In 1798, while still a student, he assisted Professor Nathan 
Smith in establishing the Medical School at Dartmouth 
College, coUectod and prepared a chemical apparatus, 
delivered the first course of lectures at the opening of the 
institution, and published " A New Nomenclature of Chem- 
istry, proposed by Messrs. DeMovau, Lavoisier, BerthoUet 
andPourcroy, with Additions and Improvements," (1799.) 
His medical studies were afterwards continued at the med- 
ical schools of Cambridge and Philadelphia, and he entered 
upon the practice of medicine at Portsmouth, N. H,, in 
1799. He devoted much attention to the study of the 
human structure, was a very skillful anatomist, and his 
admirable preparations, particularly of the lymphatics, are 
now in the cabinets of our first institutions. In 1812, the 
college of physicians and surgeons of the . western district 
of the State of New York, at Fairfield, Herkimer County, 
was incorporated. Dr. Spalding being elected President 
and Professor of anatomy, and he made annual visits to 
this school. In 1813 he removed to the city of New York, 
and, a few years later, resigned his position at the college. 
With Dr. Spalding originated the plan for the formation of 
the " Pharmacopoaia of the United States," by the autlior- 
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ity of all the medical societies and medical schools in tha 
Union, In January, 1817, he submitted the project to tha 
New York county medical society; in I'ehrnary, 1818, it 
was adopted by the medical society of the State of New 
York and ordered to be carried into execution by their 
committee, Dr. Spalding being one of the number. All tha 
medical schools and societies appointed delegates, who at 
once commenced their labors, and the first edition of the 
work was published in 1820. To keep pace with tha 
advancement of medical science, a new edition is publiebed 
every ten years. Dr. Spalding was a contributor to the 
" New England Journal of Medicine," the "New York Medi-r 
cal Repository," "Lenoureau Journal of Medicine," of 
Paris, and other medical and philosophical journals ; and, 
beside several lectures and addresses, he published " Rer 
flections on Fever, and particularly on the Inflammatory 
Character of Fever," (1817 ;) " Reflections on Yellow Fever 
Periods," (1819,) and "A History of the Introduction and 
use of Scutellaria Lateriflora as a Remedy for preventing 
and curing Hydrophobia," (1819.) Dr. Spaldingwasactive 
in introducing into the United States the practice of vac» 
cination as a preventive of the small pox. He was a 
trustee of the only free schools which New York then 
possessed; and aided in the establishment of the first Suni 
day schools in that city. 

The above honorable mention of one of the citizens of 
Portsmouth, whose children are now among us, we find in 
the 14th volume of the New American Cyelopcedia. 

Peter Coues, came to Portsmouth from the Island of 
Jersey in the English Channel, and in this town, Nov, 4th, 
1735, married Mary, daughter of Emanuel Long. She was 
born at Plymouth, Mass,, January 19th, J713. He died at 
an advanced age about 1783, at the residence of his son 
Peter, who was bom July 30th, 1736, and married Oct. 
35th, 1768, Mary, and Oct. 12th, 1779,.Bli2abeth, daughters 
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of Daniel Jackson ; and also married Rebecca, daughter of 
Jobn Elliott. Of his thirteen children al! died in iufiincy, 
but Elizabeth, who married Lyman Spalding, M/D., Anne, 
unmarried, and Samuel Elliott Cones. 

Among the venerable citizens of Portsmouth of half a 
century ago, we well remember Capt. Peter Ooues, a gentle- 
man of independent circumatances, who might be seen, 
with his cane under his arm on State street, or in the vicin- 
ity. His residence previous to the fire of 1813, was on the 
southwest corner of Atkinson and State streets, on the spot 
where W. J. Laighton's house now stands. In the old 
dwelling house was a store where for many years he kept 
ship chandlery, merohandiae, groceries, &c. In early life 
Capt. Peter Cones was pressed into the British service. 
He was at one time sailing-master of the famous "Royal 
George," which was afterwards, in 1782, suuk in the British 
Channel with 800 men on board. He also served in the 
capacity of midshipman. After several years servieo in 
the British Navy he returned to Portsmouth before the 
American Revolution, where, by that urbanity of mind and 
simplicity of manners for which seafaring men of liberal 
views are generally distinguished, he obtained a good stand- 
ing among Ms fellow citizens, and died on the 29th of Nov. 
1818, at the advanced age of 83 years. 

Samuel Elliott Coues, who died July 3, 1867, was the 
last survivor of the children. In early youth he was a lover 
of books, and received a good education preparatory to 
mercantile pursuits — ^but it was evident that his active 
mind was better fitted for some profession where his mental 
powers coald be brought into full exercise in the literary 
world. Ho early took an active part in promoting those 
literary clubs and lyceums which have been so beneficial in 
times past. A ready and fluent debater and good lecturer, 
he was frequently called before the public, and intereste d 
his auditors. Radical in his ideas, he frequently ventured 
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on ground where few were roady to follow Iiim. He even 
called in question the truth of the Newtonian system of 
philosophy, and published avolnme to prove the tnith of 
his own peculiar theory. He enjoyed the confidence of his 
fellow citizens, and was for several years a Bepresentative 
in the Legislature. Humanity was a principle of his nature, 
and in no better way did he ever display his philanthropy 
than in his active and successful efforts to establish the 
Asylum for the Insane in this State, He was a devoted ad- 
vocate of peace principles, and some of his lectures on this 
subject were the best productions of his pen. On the death 
of William Laddj Mr. Ooues was elected President of the 
American Peace Society, which office he held for severa! 
years. As a member of the School committee he took deep 
interest in our public schools, and labored efficiently sever, 
al years for their elevation. 

In 1853, Mr. Coues received an appointment at Washing-, 
ton, connected with the Patent Office. His health faiKng, 
he returned to Portsmouth in 1866, to close his life, sur, 
rounded by the scenes of his early days. He might not 
always have been right in his philosophy-^he might not 
always have been judicious in his business matters—but 
under the influence of a strong nervous temperament, his 
active niind had a keen perception of the beauties and 
mysteries of nature, and the ever pervading feeling of 
philanthrophy gave a living vivacity to his conversation, in 
which he ever exhibited a desire to muke those, around 
him fiappy. 
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The aeizare of anns and powder at Port William and 
Jdary, (now Fort Constitution) in Portsmouth harbor, was 
the first capture ifiade by the Americans in the war of the 
Revolution. Wo give the following extracts of letters of 
Gov. John Wentwortli, communicated to the New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register of July, 1869, by 
Hon. John Wentworth of Chicago. 

In a letter to the Earl of Dartmouth, dated " Portsmouth, 
20th Dec. 1774," Gov. Wen-tworth saye : 

" On Tuesday, the 13th iustant in the afternoon, one Paul 
Revere arrived express with letters from some of the leaders 
in Boston to Mr. Samuel Cutts, merchant of this town. 
Reports were soon eirculated that the Port at Rliode Island 
had been dismantled, and tlie Gunpowder and other military 
stores removed up to Providence, and an Extract of the 
circular letter directing the seizure of gunpowder was 
printed in.aBoston Newspaper of the 12th in consequence, 
m I have been informed, of the said letters having been 
communicated to the House of Assembly at Rhode Island. 
And it was also falsely given out that Troops were embarkr 
ingat Boston to come and take possession of William and 
Mary Castle in this Harbour. These rumors soon raised 
iSn alarm in the town ; and, although I did not expect that 
the people would be so audacious aa to make any attack on 
the castle, yet I sent orders to the captain at the Port 
to be upon his guard. 

On Wednesday, the 14th, about 12 o'clock, news was 
brought to me that a Drum was beating about the town to 
collect the Populace together in order to go and take away 
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the Gunpowder and diamantle the Fort. I immediately 
sent the Chief Justice of the Province to warn them from 
engaging in snch an attempt. He went to them, where they 
'were collected in the centre of the town, near the town- 
houae, explained to them the nature of tiie offence they 
proposed to commit, told them it was not short of Kebellion, 
and intreated them to desist from it and disperse. But all 
to no purpose. They went to the Island; and, being joined 
there hy the inhahitanta of the towns of Newcastle and 
Eye, formed in all a body of about four hundred men, and 
the Castle being in too weak a condition for defence, (as I 
have in former letters explained to your Lordship,) they 
forced their entrance, in spite of Captain Cochrane, who 
defended it as long as he could ; but, having only the 
assistance of five men, their numbers overpowered him. 
After they entered the Fort, they seized upon the Captain, 
triumphantly gave three Huzzas, and hauled down the 
King's colours. They then put the captain and men under 
confinement, brofee open the Gunpowder magazine, and 
carried off about 100 Barrels of Gunpowder, but discharged 
the Captain, and men from their confinement before their 
departure. 

On Thursday, the 15th, in the morning, a Party of men 
came from the country accompanied by Mr. [Gen. John] 
Sullivan, one of the New-Hampshire Delegates to the Con- 
gress, to take away the Cannon from the Fort also. Mr. 
Sullivan declared that he had taken pains to prevail upon 
them to return home again ; and said, as there was no 
certain intelhgence of troops being coming to take pos- 
session of the Castle, he ■would still use his utmost en- 
deavours to disperse them, 

While the town was thus full of men, a committee from 
them came to me to solicit for pardon or a suspension of 
prosecution against the persons who took away the Gun- 
powder. I told them I could not promise them any such 
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tiling; but, if tliey ditiperaed and reslored the Gnnpowder, 
which I earnestly exhorted them to do, I said I hoped His 
Majesty may be thereby induced to coiisider it an allevi. 
ation of the ofi'ence. They parted from me, in all appear- 
ance, perfectly disposed to follow the advice I had given 
them; and having proceeded directly to the rest of their 
associates, they all puhllckly voted, about five o'clock iii 
the afternoon, near tlio Town House, to rerui'n home ; 
which it was thought they would have done, and it also was 
further expected thiit the gunpowder would have been 
, restored by the morning. 

But the people, instead of dispersing, went to the Castle 
in the night, headed by Mr. Sullivan, and took away sixteen 
pieces of cannon, about sixty muskets and other military 
stores, and brought them to the out Borders of the toM'n. 
On Friday morning, the 16th, Mr, Folsom,* the other 
delegate, came to town that tnorning, with a great number 
of armed men, who remained in Town as a guard till the 
flow of the tide in the evening when the cannon were sent 
in Gondolas up the Elver into the country, and they all 
dispersed without having done any pei'sonal injury to any 
body in the town. 

They threatened to return again in order to dismantle 
the fort entirely, and to carry off or destroy the remaining 
heavy cannon, (about seventy pieces, and also to seize upon 
the Province Treasury, all of which there was reasonable 
ground to tear they would do, after what they had ah-endy 
done; but:, on the Gnnpowder's being taken away, I wrote 
to General Gage and Admiral Graves for assistance to 
restrain the boisterous temper of the people ; upon which 
the Admiral ordered the armed ships Canceaux and Scar- 
borough here, and they arrived {the former the 17th and 
the latter on the 19th) in time to prevent the fuitiier 
diumanthng of the foit." 
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Further on, Gov. Wentworth says the government has no 
power to bring the offenders to punishment. 

No jai! would hoM them long iind no jury would find 
them gnilty; for, by the false aiarm that has been raised 
throaghoiit the country, it ia conaidered by the weak and 
ignorant, who have the rule iu these times, an act of self- 
preservation. 

Again he aays : 

I tried to dissuade them by the civil authority, sheriff, 
magistrate, &c., and did all 1 could to get the militia raised, 
but to no purpose. 

He had assembled the Council at the beginning of the 
tumult, but it was of no avail. In his letter to Lord 
Dartoaouth, dated 28th Becember, 1774, he says : 

It is with the greatest concern I perceive the unlimited 
influence that .the popular ieaders in Boston obtsiin in thia 
f rovince, esjieeially since the outrage of the 14th instant. 
Insomuch, that i think the people here are disposed to 
attempt any iMieaaare required by those few men ; and, in 
consequence tIieJ"eof, are arming and exercising men as if 
for an immediinte war. 

In a letter to George Irving, Eiq , dated Portsmouth, 
5 January, 1775, referring to the 14th December, when the 
■Castle was seized, he says : 

Tlie powers of magistracy have been faithfully and re- 
peatedly tried. Governor, Council, Chief Justice, Sheriff 
.and Justices of the Peace personally appeared; Procla- 
mation made according to law for all to desist and disperse ; 
the foilitia ordered out : drums beat, &c. ; yet all to no 
avail. Not one appeared to assist in executing the law. 
And it was impossible for me, with four councillors, two 
Justices, one sheriff, Mr. MacDonough and Mr. Beiining* 
Wentworth, to subdue such multitudes, for not one other 
man would come forth. Not even the Revenue officers. 
All chose to shrink in safety from the storm and suffered 

•This Benning 'Wentworih hm eon of Simuol anil Ellobatli (DBsrins) Wmlimrth, a 
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me to remain exposed to tlie folly and madness of an 
enragad multitude, daily and hourly increasing in numbers 
and delusion. 

lie says Captain Cochran and his five men defended 
A ruinous Castle with the walls in m^uy places down, at 
length knocked down, their arms broken and taken from 
them by above one hundred to one, the Captain was con- 
fined and at last would not nor did not give up the keys 
notwithstanding every raennce they could invent; finally 
they brolio the doors with axaa and crowbars. 

In a letter to General Gage, dated "Fort William and 
Mary, 15 June 1775," he says — 

The ferment in this province has become very 

general, and the government hath been very much agitated 
and disturbed since the affair of the 19th of April last. 
Two thousaDd men are already enlisted, two-tliirds of whom 
I am informed are destined to join the insurgents in your 
province, and the remainder are to be stationed along the 
coast in different parts between Portsmouth and Newbury, 
The spirit of outrage runs so high that on Tuesday last 
my house was beset by great bodies of armed men who 
proceeded to sucii a length of violence as to bring a 
cannon directly before my house, and point it at my door, 
tbreatening firs and destruction unless Mr. Penton, (a 
member ot the assembly then sitting,) who happened to call 
upon me,, and against whom they had taken up such 
resentment as occasioned him some days before to retire 
on board the man-of-war in the Harbour out of their way, 
ehould instantly deliver himself up to them, and notwith- 
standing every effort to procure effectual assistance to 
disperse the multitude, Mr. Penton was obliged to sur- 
render himself and they have, carried him to Exeter about 
fifteen miles from Portsmouth where he is, as I am ifflr 
formed, kept in confinement. 

Seeing evory idea of the respect due to his Majesty's 
Commission so far lost in the fi-antic rage and ihry of the 
people as to find them to proceed to such daring violence 
again&t the Person of his Representative, I found myself 
undpi the necessity of immediately withdrawing to Fort 
WUham tind Mary, both to prevent as much as may he a 
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Repetition of the like insults and to provide for my own 
security. 

I think it exceedingly for tlie king's service to remain na 
long as possible at tbe Fort, wbere 1 now am with my 
Family in a small incommodious House without any other 
proBpect of safety, if the prevailing madness of the people 
should follow me hither, than the hope of retreating on 
board his Majesty's ship Scarborough, if it should be in 
my power. This fort, although containing upwards of 
sixty pieces Ciimion, is without men or ammunition. 

In a letter to Paul Wentwortb,* dated at Fort William 
and Mary 29 June, 1775, he says : 

Admiral Graves has sent a transport under convoy of 
the Falcon, sloop-of-war, and entirely dismantled this un- 
garrisoned Castle of all the ordinance, stores, &c. 

Besides the inconvenience of being crowded into this 
miserable hoase, confined for room and neither wind or 
water tight, I am inevitably obliged to incur some extra 
expense tor my safety and existence even here. Being of 
necessity compelled to make some small repairs to render 
it habitable and to employ six men as watcbes to prevent 
my being surprised and made prisoner. These, with my 
three servants, and Mr. Banning Wentworth, and Captain 
Cochran are divided into three guards of four hours each ; 
by which means I have some security of getting on board 
the" Scarborough. The six men are at tbe expence of 
Twelve dollars per month each, including tbeir dieting, 
allowance of Eum, <&c. ; under which expence no trusty 
man can possibly be had for so unpopular a service in this 
time of general opposition to Government, The repairs 
will not exceed fifty guineas. 

In a letter to Lord Dartmouth, dated at Fort William 
and Mary, 17 July, 1775, he says: " From five to eight 
men have been usually kept in this Fort in time of Peace." 

The latest letters dating from Fort William and Mary 
are those addressed, 17 August, 1775, to Hon, Theo. Atkin- 
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Fon, of I*oi-tsmouth N. H ; aifi 18 Ai!g!3:it, 1715, to t\\s 
Eitrl Dartmouth, London. 

In Sept. 1775, from tlie tsle of Shoals, lie dates liia last 
offiici'.tl paper in New-EJaimpsliire, proroguing tlie General 
Assembly, wtiioli was to meet that montli, to the ifext A-prLS. 



RAMBLii: cxxrs:. 

The N"avy "^aicai 

Our Navy TarJ is now so completdy s ivork of art, tliaS 
it has almost gone oiit of nfitid a^ a ^^'ork of nature ; thiJ 
days of its yoiHth are forg'ottei*,- of rerwerHliered only by a 
few, and those few not siiSoierttly iatereste'd to aiiatclii 
from oblivion the record of those early days. 

The Navy Yard Island, Contaioing about eixty acres^ 
formei'ly called I^ernald's Island,' w'as itp to the pveaeist 
cantury used for fantying and drying fish, and had birt one' 
lioiisB xvpon it. tu 1806 it waa pwrclmsed by the iJnited 
States of Cfapt. William Dennett,, for ^Si.SOO,. for the esbtV 
Jishment of a Navy Yard. A lady who has recollections 
cvl'tbe island in past years, has kiikflj' aided us in a Ramble, 
by the following interesSSng sketch of her recollections. 

My recollections of it data fron> the early years of it» 
eatablisbment as a iiaval post, when most of it was still in 
a wild state; and we, children, cowld gather wild straw- 
berries and blaok berries, bouquets of violets and white 
everlasting, and brauclias of tlie glossy-leaved, fragrant 
bayberry, on every hill aud in every bollow. But years 
have brought etrango changes ! Now it has become almost 
a regular fortification ; not a furlong of its natural shore, 
or a roil of its original surface, is to bo found. 
Ye:irs ago djstiny removed ma from the spot^b-,it I still 
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cling to it. Occjiaionally, of a Huminer, I go, for a day, to 
look with bodily eyes upou that " greenest spot in mem- 
ory's wiste ;" but it is like visiting the grave of one long 
dead, whose quiet reating place it ia hard to find. Busy, 
ambitions life starts out upon me from alt the old quiet places 
where once we could dream for hours undisturbed; the 
fine brick qufirters of the ofHcera stand where once was 
'■ our wild strawberry ])atch ;" the " old house " on the 
bill, as wj ascended from where the landing now is, con- 
taining two tenements under one roof, (and occupied, as 
necessity required, by the lieutenant, surgeon, sailing mus- 
ter, or naval storekeeper,) bus disappeared, and tiie bill 
along with it, from the surftce of the earth. It stood 
a'lout where the steps now descend the declivity in the 
biisin of which is the Dry Dock ; and just beyond the 
house, on the summit of the hill, was a fl^ig-staff within a 
hexagon or octagon shaped enclosure, built of timber, with 
embrasures for ainnon in timi of need, though no cannon 
were in it then, 

Bdliind t'leoUsliip liou^e, (which for half a century 
Kheltered the wdli seasoned Alabami,) just on the wa- 
ter's edge, were two smat!, white-washed, one-atory houses, 
honored with the name of barracks, and occupied by a 
sergeant and a small detachment of m:»rines. And between 
these barracks and the biaokamith's shop was an old yellow, 
two-storied, frame bouse, used as the sailor's lodge: the 
spot now occupied by the firich lodge being then a gra8.*y 
liollow, containing a solitary well, where occasionally the 
niirines came to wash and spread out their Hnen to dry, 

lint aU. this is with the past, and now I look around and 
feet bewildered by the change that baa taken place. Tlie 
old elm in the enclosure around the Commodore's house ia 
the only object that looks familiar — the only old land mai k 
remaining unchanged —the original proprietor of the soil, 
who* e c'aims are bjtter grounded anl of eailier date than 
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Uncle Sam'a. The house itself is an old land mark, but it 
has been frequently altered and repaired, till it can hardly 
be called the same. The most striking feature of its interior 
■ used to be the paper on the walls of the two front rooms. 
That on the eastern room, represented amingling of smoke 
and carnage on a field of battle — soldiers in scarlet and 
blue uniforms, wounded and dead, prostrate upon the 
ground or borne upon litters, falling from their horses or 
trampled under foot by them. These figures were a foot 
in length, and the horses were the size of cats. I never 
felt happy in that room — in turning the eyes from one 
scene of horror they fell upon another ; but in the western 
room it was diiferent. There the walls were covered with 
a series of sketches from Italian sceuery, (with trees the 
height of the room,) representing ladies, accompanied by 
gaily dressed cavaliere, stepping from marbla palaces into 
waiting gondolas, or leaning over richly decorated balco- 
nies ; public marts, where were collected groups in all the 
gay costumes of the Levant; marble fountains, from which 
handsome peasant girls were bearing away pitchers and 
jars of water ; and lazy looking men, lounging among grass- 
grown miiis, playing upon musical instruments ; while a 
group of both sexes were dancing. We never tired of 
looking at these scenes, and never thought whether there 
was furniture in the room or not. Such paper must have 
been designed as a substitute for furniture. 

The house now used as a hospital is an old landmark, 
but is too shabby to be recognized as an aequainlance 
by those who knew it in better days, with its well kept 
though not handsome exterior, its highly cultivated gar- 
den sloping to the very water's edge, and when comfort 
and proi'use hospitality reigned within. Like many a human 
being, it has fallen, after a long and useful life, into a 
shabby and neglected old age. 
In tlioae days we had no bridges connecting us with 
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Jenkins' (now Bridge's) Island to the soutli and tho main 
laud to the north, and making the Yard a highway for the 
multitude. We were a little world to ourselves, and daily 
sent ovir greeting to the neighboring town and islands 
through the mouth of our sun-set gun. This greeting is 
no longer necessary, b&cauae the bridges have made the 
Navy Yard a sort of continuation of Portsmouth and 
Kittery, which is doubtless a great advantage to all ; but I 
have less sympathy with its present diffusive and elaborate 
state, than with its former simphcity and isolation. 

The portion of the island now occupied by the marine 
barrack and parade ground was then a tolerably high hill, 
rising abruptly from the shore on the south-eastern side, and 
terminated on the top by the powder house, built of rough 
stoneSj white-washed, and with a conical roof. Oa this hill 
we played, in sun and rain, summer after summer ; on this 
hill we used to kill quantities of snakes, trying to make it 
rain (as we had been told we could) ; to the top of this hill 
we ran to get a view of the neighboring main land, with its 
two little straggling villages of Kittery Point and Foreside. 
But suddenly there came an order from Government to 
to build a new barrack, and this hill was selected for the 
site. Thepowder-house waste beremoved,and one half of 
the elevation to be levelled for a parade ground. I was not 
sorry to have the powder-house taken awaj', for it was the 
cause of some of the most cheerless days of my childhood, 
those days when early after breakfast came an order from 
the commandant " to put all fires out," because powder 
was to be removed, and all the houses which it was to pass 
must be fireless, lest a chance spark (almost an impossi- 
bility) should fall among the kegs or canisters as they 
were carted by. And there we sat shivering, wrapped 
in cloaks and shawls, (in mid-winter,) until such time as the 
transportation was over, and we could renew the fires, doff 
out-of-door garments, and make an evening of unusual glow 
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atid warmth compensate for a day of gloom and chill. I 
WAS glad to liave the recurrence of these days put hd end to, 
but I was sorry to liave the hill, our favorite play-ground, 
taken from ua. And now I watched each day the move- 
menta of the prisoner soldiers as they worked at the level- 
ling of the parade ground, with a long iron chain fastened 
to their wai.^t. to which was attached a heavy iron ball, 
which they had to lift and carry wherever they went ami 
whichever way they turned. This waa the punishment, then, 
for all attempts at deserting. Tliey seemed cheerful enough, 
laughing and talking among themselve,^; but I could 
not help pitying tliem, as I watched them through a whole 
summer, working with sliovel, pic!; axe an'l wlieeibiirrow, 
ill the hot sun,, with that ball and chain, ivihI I fieely forgave 
tiiem for digging up and wheeling olf tlm aoiL \vhii;li had 
been a little world to ua. 



EAMBLE CXXX. 

dapt. iJaniel B'eriialcl — Hasiaeiioe — OWnersHip of tho 
NavF Yard — "War A.d ventures — Diddling tlie apenfei- 
7-1 — PuUins a Bvltialx SYigate on. tHe rooks. 

A FEW rod:* west of the South Ward Room, on the corner 
of Manning and Howard streets, stands an old gambrel-roni'ed 
house, whicli numbers almost as many ye;irs as the old 
Church itself which was removed from tlie spot in 18G5, 
It WM in a central part of the town when it was built, 
and the elevated position it then occupied must have 
mide it a desirable residence. It was built liy Capt. 
Stmusl Frost, who died before the re^olloi'lion of the 
bile occupant, the veneralile dipt. DakisL FEitNiLD, the 
oldest pjraon iu Pji-t^m rath at the time of his death, which 
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occiiri'od March 7, 1866, at the age of 98 years 3 1-2 
months. 

About the time of tho close of the KsvoUition tlio bouse 
was owned by Capt. Nichols, a merchant, brother of Natliaii 
Nichols who occupied the Gurrhier house, and of Ichabod, 
who at the same time occnpiod the Bucliminister house. 
Nathnii and family occupied the southern half of this house, 
nnd Ilia mother and a maiden sister occupied the end on 
Howard street. Rev. Dr, Nichols of Portland was a soli 
of Nathan. 

Ill 1788, Capt, D.uiiel Fernahl mtrried a daughter of 
Bainuei Nichols, and became an occupant of this house, half 
of which he purchased, and the other half becamo hia wife's 
hy inheritance. 

We called on the old gentleman a few years before his 
tleath. He was feeble, and his hearing some\Vhiit iinp;ilred, 
but he was as warm-hearted, and his recolleofciou of early 
events as good as ever The events of the day ho was also 
ablft to keep in mind : for he told us he had attended 
church a few weeks previous and listened to hia good 
pastor, Dr. Peabody, To the incjuiry what did he preach 
about? he readily responded, "about M*ry and Mirtha, 
and the one thing needful. I could not hear all he said, 
but Wiis able to spell out much of it."' How few 
church attendants there are who are able to repeat (t 
text a fortnight after listening to a sermon. 

Ho showed us his old long lost family record, which had 
recently been found, written on the leaf of an old bible, 
and wafered to the cover. By it we learn that hia father 
was George Feru'ikl, who was born on the Island now the 
Navy Yard, iu 1721, and was married in 1761: to Anna 
Leach, born in 1744. He was a regular descendant of Dr. 
Reginald Fernald, who was one of the first emigrants to 
New Haropahiro. 

The island was a family inheriLinee, and would now be 
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tlis property of Capt. Danie! Fernald, had not the riglit of 
primogeniture beenahohshedby the lawsof Maine. The old 
gentleman informed us that at the time the United States pur- 
chased the island, in 1806, (when it was purchased of Capt. 
Wm. Dennett for $5,500,) lawyer Mason searched the records 
taAlfred, Maine, for the title. He found by the records that 
the island was to descend to the oldest male heir from gen- 
eration to generation, " so long as the grass grows and the 
waters run." Had not the laws of Maine annnlled allentail- 
naente, Mr. Mason said he could put Capt. Fernald in pos- 
session of the island at the time for not more than ten 
dollars expense. He looks with some interest yet upon the 
yard, for one of those great ship houses is erected over 
the grave of his father and family. Dr. Reginald Fernald, 
the original proprietor, says he was buried near the Brown 
place, on the main land nearthe Navy Yard. 

When a young man, Capt. Daniel Fernaid participated in 
the Hevolufcionary War, and also in the war of 1812. 
He was ever a kind-hearted, humble man, and was 
treated with respect by every one. In the war of 1812 he 
was in command of the schooner Sally, a coaster, and might 
sometimes take a freight to Boston, and at others down east. 
It was in the dangerous days of that War, when the British 
men-of-war were off our coast, and sometimes in sight from 
the land, that Capt. Feraald^took on board at Portland two 
24-pound cannons needed at our Navy Yard, and 13,000 
lbs. of powder, [130 kegs of 100 lbs.] — 100 boarding pikes 
and cutlasses. The guns were placed in the keelson, and 
the kegs of powder around them. He then heaped spruce 
wood around them, and piled some cords on deck over the 
hatchways. With a speed far inferior to eteam he left 
Portland for our harbor. Off Saco he was beoaSmed, The 
British 74 Spencer hove in sight. A tender eomroanded 
by a lieutenant was soon sent alongside. After inquiring, 
"Where from?" — Portland. "Where bound?" — Porta- 
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mouth. "What is jonr cargo?" — Firewood — the Lieii- 
teuiintnot satisfied, ordered his men to remove the wood 
from the hatch, and see what was in the hold. They 
worked until tired, and when within one tier of the guns 
left the job, reporting that there was nothing hnt wood on 
deck and in the hold ; and as the Captain appeared ao inof- 
fensive, the lieutenant, whose name was Rob&rt Lashley, 
concluded to let the SaJiy pass. 

The sailors were in fiivor of making her a prias. Whj-, 
said the lieutenant it would cost just as much to condemn 
this poor man's wood craft as it would a large ship, and 
your prize money would not amount to a penny apiece. 
So saying they gave him up bis papers, told him the way 
they had 'piled his wood was too heavy for the bows, and 
he had better right it, and left the Sally " a bono prize fot 
John Bull," said Capt. Fernald, "if he had hut known it." 
The interview was seen, and news reached Commodore 
Hull at the Portsmouth Navy Yard that the vessel was 
captured by the Spencer, and the guns and powder were of 
course supposed to have " gone off." But ere long the 
Saliy, slow and sure, appeared below, and the surprised 
Commodore speedily sent down his boats to tow her up to 
the Navy Yard, where, after the other wood was removed^ 
the " big hgs," and " kindlings" were rolled out. The 
Captain tells of this escape with much satisfaction. 

On another occasion, when preparations were making for 
building the Washington 74 at our Navy Yard, Captain, 
Fernald was sent to Portland for a load of timber, &c. He 
took on board 48 knees and the breast hook of the 74, the 
knees hanging over the sides of the vessel. He pursued 
his course as near shore as practicable, being well ac- 
quainted with the whole coast. He was discovered, how- 
ever, by the British frigate Tenados, and seeing his cargo, 
determined to make the Sally a prize. They were ap- 
proaching Wood Island, and Captain Fernald took his 
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conrae bo near afiore that Uia men cautioned him that he 
was among tlie Icelp. No matter, saj-s the Captain, throw 
over' a few of the knees, and we will bring all up right 
directly. Four of the knees were thrown over, and on 
the Sally sailed between the rocks, while all of a. sudden 
the frigate was resting upon them, and became a fixtiirel 
The exasperated Commodore ordered two IS-ponnders to 
be discharged, to blow the Sally to pieces. The balls 
however did not bit, but one of them struck upon the rocks 
on ehor«, and nfter he .made himself safe, Captain Fernald 
went oij shore and found it. The frigate laid on the rocks 
iintii the riwng of the tide enabled her to back off, leaving 
the S:illy the victor, W^hen the Sally came in, Commodore 
Hull inquired wliether she had been fired upon. Capt, 
Pernald replied in the affirmative, presenting the 18-pound 
ball to the Commodore as a taken. 

Commodore Hull replied, " You are a good fellow, you 
stand fire well — go up to the Yard and we will onload you," 
Some years after the peace, Capt. ^er.nald fell in with a 
British tiir, who was on board the frigate at the time. He 
said the Teuados was so much injured on our coast that 
she leaked badly^ and was compelled to return immediately 
to Halifax and re-copper. 

Other of the old gentleman's recollections have beeij 
given in pres'ioas Brambles, 



EAMBLE CXXXI. 



Before the introduction of vaccination for the kine pox, 
which was not discovered until just before the close of the 
last century, all who wished to be secure from taking the 
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amili pox ill the natuvnl way, were vaccinated for it, and 
withdrew for three or four weeks from intercourse with the 
world. We have before uh a letter in the haud-wrifciiig of 
Doctor Hatl Jackson, dated at the E^sex HospitaS, Dec. 17, 
1773, at which time he was a small pox patient It was on 
his return thjit arrangements were made for " a general in- 
occulation in Portsmo\ith." From that time up to 1797, 
Shapleigh'a Island, in this harbor, was used as the "Peat 
Island," and every few years parties went there to have the 
small pox. 

These small-poxparfcjes ware frequently niiide social gath- 
erings — there were more who spent a summer month in 
this way than at the watering places ; they had one advan- 
tage over the latter amusement, for as they could hut once 
be of such a party, it remained a novelty through life. 

We have before ua a letter from Joseph Barrell, a mer- 
chant of Boston, dated July 6, 1776, addressed to Co!. 
Joshua Wentworth, of Portsmouth, in which is this post^ 
script: — 



What a subject for so courteous an invitiition 1 We will 
adopt for this Ranable the following interesting communi- 
cation from Mr. Bowles on this subject. 

There is a passage in the, history of Portsmouth, at the 
close of the last century, to which I have never seen any 
allusion in print, that is, I think, worth preservation from 
being entirely forgotten ; at least so far as it may bo done 
in the columns of a newspaper. I'refer to the time when 
in the months of May and June, 1797, the young iadies and 
young gentlemen went to Shapleigh's Island to receive 
vaccination for the small-pox. There are but few living, 
who, from. persona! recollection can recall the event, but 
. others, of a later generation, still retain much that was re- 
lated to them in former years, by those who were partici- 
pants in it. 
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That little green isle in the Piscataqua, whose atil! Hfij, 
at the present day, is disturbed only by its few inhabitants, 
and the travel to and from Newcastle was for the time a 
scene of great animation. The flower of the youth and 
beauty of Portsmouth were congregated there, and as noth- 
ing more unpleasant was experienced than the ordinary 
results from vaccination, a majority of them were perfectly 
well, and remembered the affair as little else than a holiday 
festival of the gayest description. 

A gentleman of Portsmouth, still in the full vigor of life, 
with whom I conversed recently upon the subject, recol- 
lects the pleasure he enjoyed in watching their sports, by 
the aid of a spy-glass from the roof of his father's residence 
in Buck (now State) street. One of the party then in her 
17th year, often said to me, in her maturer years, that 
those were among the very happiest days of her whole life. 
There was about an equal proportion of both sexes, and as 
most of them had arrived at an age to understand that or- 
der of animal magnetism referred to in Genesis xsix. : 20, 
the little knight of the bow and arrows, with the benevolent 
idea, doubtless, of giving them something to occupy their 
time during a season of so much leisure, made himself par- 
ticularly busy among them. A greater amount of that 
species of amusement known as " love-making, " was, 
probably, never concentrated' within a briefer spacs or 
more limited period. While some of it lasted out a hfe- 
time, the larger proportion, tradition says, %Yas of the 
ephemeral kind that some crusty bachelor, who probably 
never knew anything from experience of "the tender 
passion, " has termed " puppy-love, " and did not long sur- 
Vive the change from sea-air to the atmosphere of the 
metr&pc^is; still, it was a very harmless pastime, and 
furnished a theme for many a pleasant thought and 
enlivening chat in after yeavs. 
The following reminiscences, that have survived through 
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a period of more than three score years, will give some idea 
of a season that left so agreeable an impression of itself 
upon the young of a past generation. 

Among the evening enjoyments, candy-parties were 
highly popular ; occurring, by turns, at the different dwell- 
ings where the patients were quartered, A ludicrous affair 
happened at one of these saccharine gatherings, that was 
long remembered. Afresh supply of molasses had been 
procured from town, which unfortunately proved of an 
obstinate quality, still to be found, that cannot he induced 
to boil into candy. It came off the fire but little thicker 
than it went on, and was turned into a gallon punch bowl, 
which it neai'ly filled, and placed upon a bench in the yard 
to cool. A brother of the young lady who placed it there, 
by way of a joke removed it a short distance to a position 
directly under the eaves of a shed, where it had remained 
scarcely a minute, being still in a liquid state, when 
the family cat, returning from an evening walk, leaped head 
foremost into the howl, and the next instant came bounding 
into the house, presenting a spectacle at which even the 
moat tender-hearted, who sympathized with her in the mis- 
fortune that bad befallen her, could not help laughing. A 
benevolent young lady (who retained a soft spot in the 
heart for the unfortunate through a life-time of nearly fifty 
years,) procured some warm soap-suds and attempted to 
relieve her from so uncomfortable a predicament; bub 
pussy preferred to be her own laundress, and had ample 
employment for a week or two thereafter, in efforts to re- 
store her sable garment to its pristine sleek and glossy ap- 
pearance. 

"Dutch-dolls," then much in vogue, formed another oi 
their pastimes. With the exception of its occasional 
revival among the Christmas festivities, of families who 
love to keep up the ancient customs, this grotesque inven- 
tion of a past age is now hut seldom seen. It was of 
18 
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English origin, in the younger daye of the Prince of Wales 
and his friend Beau Brummei, and its name evidently 
emanated from the ever-existent propensity of the English 
race to carioature their Teutonic brethren. As it is possi- 
ble there may be some who were never favored with an 
introduction to a" Dutch-Do!!,'' afewwords of explanation 
as to their construction may not be amiss. A round splint 
broom, or something equally convenient for the purpose, 
vifas enveloped in a dress, with a mask for the face, a wig, 
and surmounted by a bounet or cap. This was elevated io 
the handa of a person who was partially concealed beneath 
the skirts of the dress, and wholly so by a sheet or second 
dress below it. The ordinary height of these gigantic 
" dolls " was eight to ten feet. Any one who will fancy the 
surprise it wouid give them to have their slumbers disturbed 
at midnight, or in the small hours of the morning, and 
discover by the moonlight, such an object looking into the 
window of their second-story sleeping-room, can form an 
idea of what some of the young ladies experienced during 
their sojourn on the island. The young gentlemen all ac- 
knowledged to have seen "Dolly" during her nocturnal 
ramble, but the particular individual who to " all of which 
I saw," might have added, " aad part of which lioas," could 
not be found. 

On a beautiful evening in Juno, as a party of six were 
enjoying a leisurely stroll along the shore, a small island in 
the distance had so much the aspect, in the brilliant moon- 
light, of fairy-land, a wish was expressed to visit it, and the 
means for its accomplishment soou presented itself, though, 
as the result will show,- it proved a somewhat dangerous 
one. "While pursuing their walk, a few yards farther on, 
they found a small boat lying high and dry upon the shore , 
and without taking into consideration the possibility that it 
might not prove an entirely seaworthy conveyance, they 
launched it into the water, and, with pieces of board 
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selected from drift-wood on the beaet, to serve as paddlea 
started on their voyage. It was «oon learned that their 
barb was by no means water-tight, for a little cascade was 
visible at every seam, and while two of the young gentle- 
men were eligaged in propelling it, the third found full 
employment in keeping it free of water. They reached 
their destination in safety, and, after exploring the little 
islet without meeting a Selkirkor a^FernandeZibut instead 
thereof plenty of bashes that gave promise of future 
whortleberries, they gathered a few momoriala of theirvisit 
from the eand, and started on their return. The precaution 
liad been taken to haul their beat upon a ledge of rocks, 
fearixig it might take in, -during their absence, an inconve- 
nient supply of the briny element ; and in the process of 
setting it again afloat, some 'hard knocks were experienced, 
which, tinlike Mr. Wellei"s watch, did not have a tendency 
to improve it, for it leaked worse than ever ; how many 
" strokes an hour,'" as the logbook ia not at hand to deter- 
mine, cannot be stated with nautical precision, but the 
young gentleman who took his turn at bailing found it 
"harder woi'k than lie had fancied, and soon after leaving the 
island met with a mishap that placed the adventurous navi- 
gators in a situation on the shady side of comfort. The 
article nsed for throwing out the water was a broken 
pitcher, found in the boat, which an unlucky blow against 
the gunwale shivered to atoms, and left them without any- 
thing that would answer as a substitute. The tide was, 
besides, against them, and their progress necessarily slow ; 
fortunately, however, they reached in safety the starting 
point, but not until the water was a foot deep in their craft. 
The adventure being a contraband affair, entirely against 
the rules and regulations, their mysterious absence, during 
which search was made for them, remained unexplained 
until after they had returned to town. 

The last of these reminiscences for which space r 
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relates exclnsivoly to the young gentlemea. As the sea 
air, by which they were eurrourided, naturally sharpened 
theirappetitea, the hospital diet, prescribed by Doctors Cut- 
ter and Jackson, was to them a sore trial. •Tho supplies of 
pastry, etc., sent from town, might do very well for the girls, 
but they wanted something more substantial. Thechildren 
of Israel in the wilderness did not hunger more for the flesh- 
pota of Egypt, than they for the roast beef and similar viands 
of Portsmouth. Pierce's Island could be reached then as 
now, at low water, by land, and thither by way of variety, 
they often resorted. One afternoon, when about a dozen 
had assembled there, a Spring Market fisherman, just re- 
turned from a successful trip to the ocean, recognizing 
among them the sons of some of his customers, came along 
side of the island to have a chat. The tempting display of 
the finny tribe that his boat presented, suggested thoughts 
of chowder, and it was proposed, although all amateur cook- 
ing was strictly prohibited, - to get one up on their own 
account. As a preliminary step, a fine cod was procured 
from the fisherman's stock, and hid beneath a pile of rocks 
in their place of retreat; and before they slept, a pot, and 
and ail the other requisites for chowder making, found their 
way to the same locality. At a specified hour the nest 
forenoon, they assembled at the rendezvous, and set about 
putting their project into execution ; each one having his 
allotted task to perform. The result was a complete suc- 
cess; such a chowder, it was the unanimous opinion, had 
never before been seen on the Piscataqua, Each was provi- 
ded with one of those mammoth clam shells everywhere 
found on the Eastern coast, with a smaller one to serve as a 
substitute foraspoon, and, all unconcious ofthe surpnsethat 
awaited them, they had assembled around the pot to do jus- 
tice to its contents ; when a sound' saluted their ears as if 
some one one was feeling his way with a stick over the 
rocks, on the other side of the high bank behind which they 
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were sheltered from observation, and a moment later a 
glimpse was had of a cocked iiat, and Dr. Jackson was 
looking down upon them I The rogues had been betrayed 
by the smoke seen rising from their place of concealment, 
which combined with the continued absence of so many of 
them, led to their detection. How the doctor took the 
matter, history does not say ; but we will imagine that he 
adopted the most sensible course he could have eboaen, and 
after a gentle reprimand, good naturedly accepted an invi- 
tation to partake of a compound, that no one better than 
himself, doubtless, knew how to appreciate. 

The old Shapley mansion, from its capacious dimensions, 
presented the greatest array of inmates, for whom it ever 
had the happiest recollections. Its walls re-echoed to many 
a scene of merriment in after years 



The island was re-awakened into life some thirty years 
eubsequently, when the bridges bad been built, by the 
oponing for a time of the Shapley homestead as a public 
house, and the conversion of the large warehouse, still 
standing at the waterside, into a bowling alley. On the 
afternoon of a fast-day occurring during that period, a 
large representation of the youth of Portsmouth, of the 
male gender, were again assembled there, and the amount 
of the once popular fast-day beverage, " egg-nogg," con- 
sumed on the occasion between intervals of base-ball play- 
ing, would have aroused the sympathies of that excellent 
man and unwavering friend of temperance, the late Father 
Matthew, of whom some wag has related that he proposed 
"administering the pledge" to the money market when he 
heard it was " tight." The ancient edifice has since disap- 
peared, and not a trace now remains upon the spot to show 
that it once had an existence. 
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RAMBLE CXSSII. 

This Old Spring Maj^ket-Tlie JSTeptune iind Hivei? RTympIis 
of tlie Fiscataqua. 

Iff 1761, the town built a Market house on Spring Hili. 
The site was that now occupied by Mr. EkiadeH's store. 
No, 2 in Merchants' Row, next to the south store'. 

On the eouth side of the Jlarket was a pump io a) Well^ 
and a dipper attached. Between thirty and forty years 
afterj when the block of brick stores was erected on the 
spot, the Market was removed to the wharf east, its present 
site. In digging for the basement story of the southern 
store, the well was brought above ground, and a log was 
then laid to the boat-landing under the market, through 
which pure water has continued to flow in an nninterruptecl 
stream to the present day. 

"What a host of recollections cluster araund that old site^ 
and how grateful the remembrance of that old awning like 
shell, which used to be open on three aides, — that map of 
business lif© which fifty years ago and up to a later date 
gave a town attractioa to the old Spring Market. About 
fifty years ago, an attic was built over what had been a 
simple board awning, aitd the Market was extended perhaps 
twenty feet on the east over the water, to give better ac- 
commodations forthe sale of fisb^ And twenty years since 
the progress O'f the age seemed to require a new market 
bouse, 90 the old one was sold and removed to N'oble's 
Island, where in front of the Noble house it still stands in 
all its ungraceful proportions. It was a great mistake to 
ctiange the form of the old free market ; where every one 
who had anything to sell could find a location, and any one 
who was desirous of purchasing could obtain supplies from 
first hands. The present arrangement of the building for fish 
dealers has driven the market women from their old favorite 
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location — and tlie paltry sum received by the city for the 
rent of stalls, is lost ten times over by the prices which 
individuals by monopoly have the chance of obtaining. 

One day several years ago on a solitary seat in the centre 
of the Spring Market, with fish rooms on the water side 
and the butchers' stalls on the other, sat two of the old 
market women of fifty years ago. Spread around them 
were their haeketa of beans, peas, berries, cucumbers, &c. 
as of yore — but as their old companions in trade had 
ceased to appear so had also their old customers — and we 
stood alone before them, the sole inquirer for a peck of peas. 
" Well, Mrs. Flanders, you have been a long while here." 
" Tes, I am now eight-four, and I've traded here since the 
war times of 1812." "Weil, this young lady at your side 
is Mrs. Furbish, I think." — "Oh, yes, she is only seventy-four. 
Our old associate Mrs. Carter, now nine-two, is at her home, 
as sprightly as either of ns." 

Mrs. Flanders and another .female had come down from 
EUotthat morning in their boat, through the bridge, in the 
style of former years, — all but the substitution of a modern 
wherry for the old style canoe. They conducted their craft 
in seaman-like manner, and landed their cargo in good 
order. Their boat was then the only one which was plied 
by females to the old market landing. 

Fifty years ago, the canoe was the boat used almost ex- 
clusively by our market folks on the river. On a Saturday 
morning in summer, as well as on other days, might be seen 
what was called the Kittery fleet, consisting of some twenty 
canoea, deeply laden with provisions of ail kinds, mostly 
rowed hy womea, coming down the river, or up, as the tide 
served. These canoes were handsomely brought in to the 
stairs near where the spring was pouring out its unceasing 
Jibation into the river. As the boat-rings became occupied, 
the pninters of the last canoes which arrived were fastened to 
the other boats, and over a bridge of canoes, the intrepid boat 
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women bore their baskets and boxes to the landing — and to 
the seats they were to occupy under the canopy of the old 
market roof. This movement was not easily done in silence. 
The upsetting of a basket by the careening of a boat, or a 
slip on the wet stairs as the heavy loads were borne over 
them, would call forth many a loud exclamation. In our 
earhest recollection, there was one master spirit in that 
eompany, whose voice was law, and whose decision must be 
■respected, or fearful would be the consequences. Hasnah 
Maeinek was called " the commander of the fleet on the 
Kittory station." Our good old master Turell earae near 
i-eceiving a flogging from her once for giving her this 
respectable title. She was the regulator of the position of 
the market occupants, and from her decision there was no 
appeal. One day a man at the market did not speak 
respectfully, as she thought, so seizing a whip from the 
bands of a truckman, she administered blows with no 
sparing hand. The man fled, and Hannah, with whip in 
band, fire in her eye, cursing on lier tongue, pursued up 
spring hill, lashing him aa he went, Hannah was of a noble 
as well as an independent spirit. She was the saleswoman of 
the products of the Eev. Mr. Chandler's garden — and of 
course aa she did so much towards the support of the 
ministry in Eliot, she felt a right to sustain her position 
elsewhere. There was Mrs. Wherren, who kept her knitting 
always by her, and Mrs. James, and Mrs, Gould, and Mrs. 
Tripyear, and Mrs. Eemick, — but to give the names of the 
market women of that day would be a record of the 
mothers of many of the enterprising men and thrifty 
housewives of the present day, located on both sides of the 
river. It was before the times when the girls found em- 
ployment in factories — and when they aided their mothers 
not otaly in the dairy, and the garden plot, but also in row- 
ing the canoes to market, while their fathers devoted their 
attention to their fields. No sliglit dexterity was often 
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exhibited when the mother took the paddle for steering, 
while the daughter plied the oars crosa-lianded. We 
should like to pit one of these old canoee under the^r 
management, against the shells of Harvard or Yale. Don't 
think the canoe would run in the shortest time really, hut 
think it might relatively ; and taking all disadvantages into 
account we might hope to see an Eliot boat nymph bearing 
off the silver cup. 

One large sail-boat from Sturgeon creek, with twelve 
women, could sometimes be seen, with their market cargo, 
all handsomely arranged. "VVheu the wind did not serve 
for their sail they would be seen standing manfully at 
their oars. 

But the market women were not all that gave life to the 
old market house. It was a time when sailors were seen at 
our wharves — and they would make no small excitement 
among the baskets scattered around the premises. They 
would biiy liberally — not always because they wanted the 
articles, but because they liked to please the market girls. 
Old Ben was in the habit of always getting boozy when he 
came to market, and on him the roguish sailor boys loved 
to play their pranks. Never shall we forget one of them. 
The old man was quite happy, and his jug quite empty. 
Huckleberries were three cents a quart, and pretty ripe 
and juicy. The tars borrowed the old man's hat, to give 
him a treat. On returning it filled with about two quarts 
of berries, one roguish fellow put it on his head, and then 
placing both hands on top forced it down with all his 
might! The dark streams came running down on every 
side, leaving it a matter of no doubt that Ben had become 
a black as well as a Hue man I His empty jug they then 
tied to the wheel of a dray going up the bill — and^tho 
ridiculous object was seen in pursuit of his dear companido, 
exclaiming at the top of his voice, " Stop that jug I — atop 
-that jug!" Such was some of the Spring Market life in 
former times. 
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There was also a fish department in the old market — and 
the fishermen, not huckstersj sold in person the avails of 
their labors. 

It has been thought that Neptune had only an existence 
in heathen mythology-- ^blit fifty years ago there was a 
personage here who so nearly resembled the fabled sea- 
king, that he bore the name. "Old Neptune" and "Cap 
Spinney" were the names given to John Spinney, a veteran 
of the Revolutionary stock, who became of age in the time 
of the old war. 

It is said that Thomas Spinney was the first of the name 
who came to this country from England, about two hundred 
years ago. He settled in Eliot, on the spot now occupied by 
WentWorth Fernald. About thirty years after, Joseph gpm- 
ney took up his residence at Spinney's Neck on the river. 
They were some months residents before one day Joseph 
in an excursion in the woods called at a house for refresh- 
ment. They found in the course of conversation that 
they were of the same name, and that they Were brothers 1 
Thomas had left home when Joseph was an infant, who 
knew not in what part the country his brother had located. 
From Thomas Spinney the families of Thomas and Joseph 
Spinney in this city descended. Our "Neptune" was a 
descendant of the first Joseph, and lived on the family 
homestead. 

We knew Cap Spinney many years, and time and again 
witnessed his arrival and departure from the spring market. 
He was portly in person, upright in posture, of dark skin, 
long beard, and was invariably clad in petticoat trowsers, 
and a peorjacket so covered with patches of every color 
that it was a matter of doubt what was the original — a blue 
knit cap was drawn close to his head, and red edging and 
ear pieces turned up around. Hia adhesion to this cap, 
gave him the above designating name. He was a man of 
_,system and independence, and his routine for business was 
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strictly adhered to. He wouid leave his home at Eiiot at 
any hour between midnight and day-hght, that the tide 
served, and alone in his canoe proceed to the mouth of the 
river. When the tide required him to leave before he had 
done up his sleep, on reaching the fishing ground he would 
bait hia hooks, giving one turn of his line around the thole- 
pins, and then another turn around hia wrist, compose 
himself to sleep. When the fish bif, the' check at the 
thole-pin would secure it, and the slight puft at his wrist 
W0UI4 notify him to take it in. He would then rebait, 
redrink, and continue bis nap, — and in due time he might 
be seen coming up the river and rowing into the Market 
landing. To tlie calls, " Have you any fish," no reply 
would be made. As soon as his painter was fastened, he 
w(7uld raise his cuddy cover, take out his cocoanut shell, 
visit a particdlar shop near the market, get it filled with 
"O-be -joyful," then return to his boat, take his seat, raise 
his cocoanut to his mouth and take two ot three swigs, 
resting between each with a smack of his lips — then de- 
positing it safely in the cuddy, he uncoVers his fish and 
gives notice, "Now, gentlemen, lam ready for business." 
By the time his fish were sold, his shell would need replen- 
ishing, and then with another sWig he woUld push off into 
the stream, and his boat proceed almost intuitively to his 
home. Tlius year after year he went through the saute 
routine, until in 1832, on the 4th day of July — a day which 
he regarded as worth a particular observance in his way, 
his boat struck against Portsmoiith bridge, and at the age 
of 73 he closed his life in that river in which he had almost 
lived for three score and -ten years. He left about fifteea 
hundred dollars as the results of his labors, and the repu- 
tation of a friendly disposition to man and beast, as well a^ 
to hia cocoanut shell. His like we have never since looked 
upon. 

This is the last of the Nsptune and the River Wymphs of 
the noble Piacataqua. 
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Aa an additional item to this account of our Piscataqua 
Neptune, an eye-witnesa describes the following scene : 

It was nearly high water on a very pleasant day in 
autumn, when to save the tide it was usnal for old Neptune 
to return from his fishing ground to the Spring Market, 
dispose of his fare, replenish his cocoanut shell, and return 
to his domicil, that his cap-covered head, and the upper 
portion of his body were seen from the wharves, about 
midway between the Navy-Yard and our shore, gradually 
ascending the river without any exertion or any use of his 
arms excepting occasionally to lift his nut-shell to his mouth 
while his head was thrown back sufficiently to receive its 
contents into his mouth. Every beholder was satisfied 
that the veritable Neptune of Spinney's Creek, was the 
object of their vision. But, where was his craft ? Had he 
lost hia canoe? And how could he walk in the water? 
were questions they could not solve. All were astonished 
till a wiglit at hand, suggested that the object of their 
wonder and astonishment had by spirituolimtion so dimin- 
ished his specific gravity', that it had become leas than that 
of ocean water, so that he could not sink if he would ! and 
that although he was not the fabled Neptune, he could 
occasionally imitate his ocean feats. B ut when he neared 
the port of destination it became necessary for him to use 
hia paddle, which he did succeaafuUy, and before "breaking 
bulk" proceeded to his Custom House to enter his craft 
and return with evidence of his legal entry, by the replen- 
ished condition of the far-famed cocoanut. 

The myatery was now satisfactorily solved. A gondola 
laden with wood on the preceding ebb tide had been filled 
with water, and a large quantity of the wood with which it 
was laden was spilled and floated down to the mouth of 
the riveri Taking advantage of this mishap, he piled as 
much of it on board of his canoe as it would held, which 
brought it down to the gunwale, so that all was under 
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water, and himself leisurely setting on the after seat as tlie 
flood tide gently earned iiim and craft up tiie river. It ia 
needless to say the salvage decreed to him hy the Court 
was the whole amount of the property saved. 

We append to this Kamble the following sketch by Mr. 
Bowles : 

No feature of the busy life of Portsmouth, thirty to forty 
years ago, is more agreeably impressed upon the memory 
of the youth of that period who yet survive, than Spring 
Market. The native, whether hia home be still at his birth- 
place or far away, remembers with heartfelt pleasure, the 
time 

""VVhon with pole, ana hook and atrlug. 
He fiBheil for pollook M Uie Spring." 

The scene is sadly shorn of its old-time glory since the 
Eittery fleet, under the command of another " ancient mar- 
iner" than Coleridge's, were wont to fill the dock from side 
to side ; and the substantial modern structure that has taken 
"its place, does not compensate for the loss of the 

"Grey, bonoreil, worn Tenilian pile," 

(quoting Mrs. Partington again) onoe serving the purposes 
of a market-house. Another change, by no meaaa for the 
better, is the absence of the thriving grocery trade that in 
former days surrounded the market, and extended along the 
wharf towards Church Point. The exhaustless crystal 
fount, from whence so many generations have slaked their 
thirst, and the lobsters, good and cheap as ever, are about 
all that remain to remind one of Spring Market in bypast 
time. 

It was a pleasant scene of animation, truly, when those 
sun-browned specimens of the feminine population of Kit- 
tery gathered there in such large numbers. No fruit to 
the schoolboy of that day will ever taste so good again, or 
the vegetables that relished the " Capo Ann turkey" on 
Saturdays ever bear such a flavor, as those that came from 
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their capacious baskets. The whortleberries, too, each as 
plump and round, aud almost as large as buck shot — if 
memory, which p,erhap3 it may, does not magnify them 
through its perspective glass — are not forgotten. BartJett 
pears were oot then l^lown in the world of horticulture, 
hut there were the St. Michael's," and plenty of the more 
common sorts, all as good as they were cheap, A school- 
boy could fill the pockets of his round about, or the young- 
ster taking his first lessons in trade, those of his "long- 
tailed blue," foj: leas than it costs now-a^days, in some sea- 
so.oSj to buy a single specimen of the choicer pear varie- 
ties. Those semi-aquatic ladies, who, from all points o.n the 
Kifctery shore between BoilingjEockand Pepperell's Cove, 
drove their light barks so skillfully across the Piscataqua, 
have all passed away. Another branch of the Kittery 
trade, distinct from that at the market, was in the line of 
stacking yarn and milk. Queer tricks w«re sometimes 
played by young rogues upon the venders of these necesi- 
sary articles, as they journeyed, through town, stopping 
from door to door to dispose of their goods. One was to 
attach a, torpedo to the rapper of a door>when one of 'them 
was seen approaching, and enjoy from a distancCj the start 
of surprise that followed the explosion sure to occur. 
(Portsmouth boys were always sad rogues.) 

!Poremoat among the fishermen was that y.eoerable indi- 
vidual known as "Cap Spinney." His peculiar taste in 
dress, including bis woolen cap, and a pea-jacket, that like 
the garment of the " Shepherd of Salisbury Plain," had been 
patched with so many different colors it was difficult to de- 
cide which was the original, rendered him at all times an 
object of interest. He might readily have been taken, in- 
deed, from his stalwart figure, and rough, weather beaten 
visage, as he landed from his boat, for old Neptune himself 
had he not brandished, instead of a tridant, his cocoa-nut 
shell. It was a fixed principle with him, as you state, un- 
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alteralile as the laws of the Medes and Persians, never to 
sella fish until tliat vessel had heen replenished with "Santa 
Croix" or " Old Jamaica," and he had fortified himself with 
a refreshhing draught of its contents. That pleasant exer- 
cise performed, he was then ready for business ; and as he 
was generally very successful in his piscatory excursions to 
the ocean, his pockets were well lined with cash en hia 
return home. An intelligent traveller from tjie South, who 
had visited the market with the landlord df the Eastern 
Stage House, (now t!ie Franklin House,) gave a sketch of 
him in a letter to a Southern journal, which was copied into 
Turell's Commercial Advertiser, When it was read to him 
on the moraing it appeared, by a grocer in the neighbor- 
hood, he chanced to be in an unusually good humor, having 
had remarkable luck in his fishing the .previous night, and 
promised to " give the feller a drink from his cocoanut," if 
he ever came again to Portsmouth. 

Another of the fixtures of the fish market was Lewey, 
an Italian, I think, by birth, a small man, and always, from 
some infirmity, seen in a stooping posture. One day when 
the market was rather bare of fish, and Lewey's stock con- 
sisted only of a few perch, that inveterate wag, George 
Schaffer accostad him with the enquiry, "Why do you have 
so many of these sharp fins in your fish ? One might as 
well undertake to eat a paper of pins," " I no put de fins 
in de fiss— I no make 'em," was the reply. " If you want 
'em, I cut 'em out," And George having had his joke, and 
willing to pay a trifle for it, acceded to his proposal to the 
amount of a dozen, which he gave away a few minutes later 
to a worthy old lady, with a very light purse, who had come 
to market in pursuit of a dinner. 

Among the habitues of the market, was a lady, of ele- 
phantine dimensions, bearing the name of Gillett, who was 
famed as a vender of unusually long sticks of candy, the 
advantage of which quality, was thought by a portion of 
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her youthful customera to be more than overbalanced by 
the amount of sediment they contained. Her family man- 
sion was situated not far off, on the rear of a lot on Bow- 
street, where she kept a boarding house of a not very 
ambitious order. Her name was pronounced GiJlett, but in 
the fancy that some at present have for altering both the 
spelling and pronunciation of the names of their ancestors, 
it would now, probably, be styled Gillette. 

Besides the activity visible about the market, in strange 
contrast with its present deserted aspect, the descent of 
the hill from Bow street was occupied on both sides for 
business purposes. At the left, near Slade's corner, Eunice 
Hoyt could be seen with her baskets of fniit and other 
notions. The very first of the earliest fruits of summer, 
and the last of the latest to be had in the spring, could be 
found among her stock. She knew the contents of overy 
fruit garden in Portsmouth and vicinity, and was always on 
the alert, with the ready cash, to tempt some one of the 
owners to dispose of a portion of their earliest products. 
Her store of luxuries had a powerful attraction for the 
youthful fraternity, who, when finances permitted, often 
went far out of the way to pay her a visit on their way to 
school. She did a thriving business, too, in the essence 
trade, of her own and Barsantee's famous manufacture ; 
also in the line of the two-ponny ballads — termed "vairses" 
by the good people from the rural districts— any one of 
which she could furnish, from that peculiarly touching ditty, 
" The Major's Only Son," to "Barbara Allen." 

On the other side of the hill was a range of bakers' 
carts — small vehicles, drawn by hand — bearing the names 
of Piumer, Clapham, and Barry, kept there with an oye to 
the country trade. While the general manufacture of the 
two former was most in favor, the latter had a monopoly 
of the bun trade, being the only producer of that article. 
" Berry's Buns " were in high favor with the boys, and in 
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after years, in connection with the foreign accent of the 
manufacturer, were inseparably associated in memory with 
those red-letter days of their youth, the " general musters " 
at the Plains. 

^Farther down the declivity, upon a primitive style of 
table, was a display of New York oysters, which could be 
had until a late hour of the evening. The proprietor of this 
eatablishment, were he still living, could hear testimon)', in 
one instance at least, to the roguish propensities of Ports- 
mouth boys. A party of a half-dozen youngsters were in 
the habit of meeting together for social chat at a second 
floor room in Market street, and at one of their gatherings, 
when they were in a greatly depressed state for want of 
some species of excitement, a member suggested that ona 
of those mammoth package,3, a New Orleans sugar hogs- 
head, which emptied of its contents stood at a grocer's 
door at the summit of the hill, should be started downward 
in the direction of the oyster stand, which was unanimously 
agreed to ; and, groping their way through the Egyptian 
darkness of the evening, they proceeded to put the project 
into execution. Some minutes afterward, the ringleader 
who chanced to go down to the Spring for a drink, found 
the unfortunate dealer in bivalves in an unwonted state of 
excitement, and after uniting with him in bestowing sundry 
anathemas upon the perpetrators of the outrage, volunteered 
to assist in re-gathering his stock in trade, which lay scat- 
tered over a large space upon the ground. One lad, num- 
bered among the conspirators, has still, I thhik, a residence 
at Portsmouth, who will be reminded of this, among the 
youthful indiscretions of his early life. 

The last of my schoolboy remembrances of the neigh- 
borhood, is that of a scene of merriment that occurred 
there one afternoon at the expense of one of a couple of 
the hangers-on about the market, who had devised a novel 
mode of catching fish in a basket, by means of the hoisting 
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apparatus connected with one of the packet landings. On 
the return of one of them from dinnor, he was very sar- 
castic at the want of succoea, during his absence, on tha 
part of his partner, in adding to their stock of the finny- 
tribe, recommending that he should devote his talents 
unless he could do hotter, to some other pursuit. Tho 
other took it very good-naturedly, and suggested that he 
should try himself, which he proceeded to do, re-adjusting 
the bait and ballast, and letting down the basket with 
considerable flourish into the water. On raising it again, 
to his chagrin and the infinite amusement of a dozen by- 
standers, all it contained was a mammoth scuiipin, with a 
block of wood attached by a string to hia tail, and one of 
those worthless flounder-shaped fish, with three caudal 
appendages, known as three-tailed bashaws. 



EAMBLE CXXXIII. 



David Spihney died in Eliot Nov, 24th, 1862, at the age 
of 92 years. He was the last of six brothers, who all lived 
and died old men, after spending years of their lives in 
canoes, and much of the time throe or four miles outsEde 
of Fort Constitution, fishing. Mr. David Spinney was 
probably the last survivor of the workmen on the U. S. 
Frigate Congress, built here on Badger's Island, 1199. 
The pay roll for the month of August of that year we have 
before us. Mr, Spinney's pay was 58K cents. He was 
then 28 years old. The highest pay on the roll of eighty- 
nine men is two dollars per day, and but two master-work- 
men received that sum. The average pay of the whole 
was about 83 cents. 
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A remarkable incident marked his old age, Mr. Spin- 
noy'a hair, after ho became advanced in life, for many years 
Irad been very white. Within the last few years it all camo 
o£E, and a new growth of fine silken black hair grew out, 
covering his head (except a part which had been previ- 
ously bald) and so continuing until hia death. Hia wife 
was Mary Mariner, sister of that well-known market woman, 
Hannah Mariner. 

There were sis pf these brothers, nearly all of whom 
!ived in the same neighborhood in Eliot, a mile or two 
above Portsmouth Bridge. There was Samuel Spinney, 
who died about half a century since. His busiiTess was to 
catch lobsters and plaice, and he was ever punctual to his 
post in the market. 

Jeremiah and George were also fishermen. William 
Spinney, however, was not content to be confined to his 
canoe, and was a skipper of a Chebacco boat. 

Then there was John Spinney, or as more generally 
known from the perpetual knit covering of his head, Cap 
Spinney, an account of whom is given in Ramble 132. 

The first of the Spinney family who came to America 
was born in the interior of England, near Manchester. He 
went to Wap^ing Stairs, near London, and shipped to go 
Cod Hauling, (as fishing was then called,) to the Bay of 
Chaleur, on the northern coast of America. From the 
fishing ground he was carried to the Piscataway by a Capt. 
Pernaid, and abont the year 1630 he settled in Kittery, Me. 
He was the first schoolmaster of the place, and the ancestor 
of ail the Spinneys on the American continent, so far as 
known. [The first one of the name came from Normandy 
to England with William the ConcLueror. The iiame, ac- 
cording to English Heraldry, was three times knighted — 
first " DeSpiny," second " Spiny " and third " Spinney " as 
it is now spelt.] 
There is a legend in the family that after Thomas, the 
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first settler, came over, a brotJier who had not seen him 
from childhood, emigrated, having no knowledge that his 
brother was living. The new comer landed at Kittery 
Point. Taking his gua one day he struck up through the 
woods oa the shore of the river in pursuit of game. He 
came to a small house and asked for refreshments. They 
were provided, and it was not until after some general 
conversation, in which the stranger said he came from the 
same town in England in which the host was born, that the 
name was given and they discovered themselves to be 
brothers. 

As Tho&ias Spinney had a grant of 200 acres of land 
and lived on Eliot Neck, in 1657, it ia probable that he was 
a son of the first settler; and as the residence of the fam- 
ily is still ou the same spot, it has probably never been 
alienated from the name. 

About the year 1690 there appears to have been James, 
Samuel and John Spinney living in Kittery. They were 
probably sons of Thomas. 

Samuel had eight children, Samuel, James, John, Tliomas, 
Nathan, David, Jeremiah, and Jonathan, His son John 
married Mary Waterhouae in 1727, and their son John was 
the father of the family of hardy fishermen, the death o£ 
the last of whom is mentioned at the beginning of this 
Ramble. 

Thomas Spinney, who died in 1850, at the age of 8S, and 
Joseph Spinney, who died in 1852, at the age of 83, were 
the sons of Thomas Spinney, and grandsons of (probably) 
John Spinney of 1690, We cannot make out the line dis- 
tinctly from the records. 

The location of the small cottages of the Piscataqua tribe 
of Zabulon was at Eliot Neck, near the site of the old Salt- 
works, Their cottages which, a few years since made a 
small village, are now either enlarged and modernized or 
torn down, so that the appearance of former days, like the 
inhabitants, has passed away. 
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EiMBLE CXXXIV. 

Our "Wh.arves— Ptivateeriiig — Tlie Portsmouth. Record. 

Our wharves afford a depth of water sufficient to float 
the first class ships at low tide without grounding. Church 
hill ia on a bluff of perhaps forty feet above tiie wat«r. In 
former times there were no buildings on the north end of 
Chapel street— and where Deacon Day's store a«d house 
was afterwards bailt, and west of it, there was an abrupt 
precipice open by the road side down to the river. It was 
about the year 1790 that Stephen, the only son of John 
Greenleaf, the keeper of the Bell Tavern, was riding with 
full speed in a sleigh from Chapel into Bow street, when 
the sleigh slid round over the precipice and down went the 
horse, eieigh and rider! Our informant was present, and 
saw the horse taken up at the market. Strange to say, 
nobody was hurt. We shudder as we now look at the 
place. 

At tbe present day we do n&t see the busy wharves, the 
fleets of West Xndiamen, the great piles of bags of coffee, 
and the acres of hogsheads of molasses which we used to 
see ; nor do we see Water street crowded with sailors. 
and the piles of lumber and cases of fish going on board 
the West Indiamen for uses in the Tropics. 

But if that ^a,y is gone by, we have other occupations, 
and the old town seems as bright and handsome as ever. 

The following wiil recall to our elder men a glimpse of 
the stiring scenes which some of our people had a part in 
at no very remote day, — and yet how few can say they 
" freshly remember" them I 

Here we are, in the ever memorable year 1812, standing 
on the old wharf at Point of Graves, beholding the first 
privateer fitting out after the declaration of war. That 
schooner is the Nancy, and that man with two pistols in his 
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belt, and his vast podtets filled with loose gunpowder, is 
Captain SmarS. There is a large company of spectators 
on the wharf looking at the little craft. But off she goes 
to the month of the 9t. Lawrence, and like a small spider 
entrapping a bnmble-bee, she soon returns with her prize. 

In the last Tvar with Englamd, Privateering was a groat 
pursuit. The Privateer Poitaraouth of Portsmouth was a 
conspicuous cruising vessel. She was commanded by John 
Sinclair and made a great many yaluable prizes. His 
widow, a very respectable lady, was still living and resided 
in Brooklyn, New Tork, in 1856. 

The following are among the Privateers belonging t© 
Portsmouth in the war of 1812 : 



Fox, 


Capts. Handy and Brown. 


Gov. Plumer, 


Capt, Mndge. 


Harlequin, 


" E. D. Brown. 


Ludlow, 




Mars, 




Macedonian, 


" IS. Townsend. 


Portsmouth, 


" Sinclair & T. M. Shaw. 


Science, 


" Fernald. 


Sqnando, 


" W.Watson. 


Thomas, 


" Shaw. 


Nancy, 


" Smart. 


Champkin, 




Liverpool Packet 


;, » Watson. 



The " Harpy" hailed from Baltimore^but sailed ons if 
not two cruises from Portsmouth. 

The Harlequin was a promising craft, and among her 
crew were several who had been ship masters. She was 
aiming for great returns. They had been out but a short 
time, when a noble ship hove in sight. The Harlequin bore 
down upon her, and when at a near approach the port holes 
of the enemy were thrown open, they played the Harlequin 
no longer. The pn'se, which took them, proved to be th© 
Bulwark of 74 guns ! 
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If any apology is necessary for men fighting against the 
common enemy " on tlieir own hook," it may be found 
perhaps ia the great disparity of forces of the contending 
powers. The British fleet comprised 1060 men-of-war, of 
which 800 were in commission. The American navy had 
seven efl^ecttve frigates, and 12 or 15 sloops-of-war I 

The disparity ia absolntely ludicrous, and yet what glory 
was acquired by our gallant navy 1 The fights of the 
Constitution, the Essex, the Enterprise and their noble 
compeers, quite eclipsed in history the deeds of daring 
performed by the Fox, the Portsmouth, the Gen. Arm- 
etrong, the Decatur, the young Wasp, the Yankee, the 
Teazer, the lloila, the Globe, and a hundred others. 

But in the story of man's boldness and bravery, nothing 
excels the deeds of the Jmerkan Privateers, in the war of 
1812. The record, however, so far as we know, is very 
slight. There was published in New York in 1856, a crude 
and skeleton sketch of them, entitled "History of the 
American Privateers and Letters of Marque," &c. by George 
Coggeshall, captain of a Privateer. 

We well recollect, Capt. Tom Shaw as well as CapL 
Elihu D. Brown, who led two "private armed" ships 
against the commerce of Great Britain. No doubt our 
readers will be interested in the following extracts of the 
work referred to. The book is a valuable addition to the 
History of the United States, though compiled by an old 
sailor of 72 years of ago from such materials as he could 
command. Cooper's Naval History perhaps lias something 
on the subject, but we know of no other History of the 
American Privateers,— an ample detail of their wonderful 
and romantic daring, bearding the British Lion ia his den, 
and capturing his ships on every sea, has yet to be written. 
The affair of the General Armstrong, Capt. Eoiil, which 
was attacked in the harbor of Payal by two or three Brit-, 
tsh mcE-of-war, has been before Congress withfc a few 
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years for indemnity. The enemy lost more men in their 
attempt to capture hfir, than in some actions where fleets 
were engageci. She was scuttled by her own crew. 

.These private armed vessels appear to have carried 
almost invariably a "Long Tom," and besides, from 2 to 
18 guns, and from 50 to 150 men. New York had 26 afloat, 
scouring the seas, Baltimore 18, at one time, in the early 
part of the war ; while Newportj Charleston, Boston, New- 
buryport, Bristol, New London, Salem, Portsmouth and 
other ports had their share. 

They were commissioned by the United States " to take, 
burn, sink and destroy the enemy wherever he could be 
found, either on the high seas or in British Ports," 

But the object of this article is merely to give Forts- 
mouth as recorded. 

1812,— Ship Richmond, 14 guns, 25 men besides officers, 
400 tons, deeply laden with W. India produce, worth 
$200,000, was captured on a voyage from Jamaica to Lon- 
don, snd sent into Portsmouth by the Privateer Thomas. 
Ship Falmouth, 14 gana, 30 men, from Jamaica for Bristol, 
(E.) with a cargo valued at $200,000, was captured by the 
Thomas of thia Port and sent into Portsmouth, Aug. 18, 
1812. The privateer sch. Thomas, Capt. Shaw, 11 guns and 
100 men, and Privateer sloop Science, Fernald, sailed from 
tliis port on acraise, Ikoo otlwr Frivateera loere fitting out 
att/ie same time. Sch. Phoebus and Phebe sent into Ports- 
mouth by the Squando of that Port. The Squando was 
only a pink stern schooner. 

The English brig Resolution arrived at Portland a prize 
to the privateer Nancy of Portsmouth. 

Barque Fisher from Rio with a very valuable car^o and 
considerable spice was sent into Portland by the Fox of 
Portsmouth, 

1813 — Brig Mars, from Jamaica for Halifax, sent into 
Portsmouth by the Fox. [This was afterwards the priva- 
teer Mars.] 

Ship Dromo, 12 guns, from Liverpool for Hahfax, with a 
cargo valued "at $70;000, was sent into Wiscaseet by the 
Thomas, of Portsmouth. 
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A Brig sent into Boothbay by the same,withaveiy valu- 
able cargo. It is said tliese two Tessela produced the 
captors more than $500,000. 

A Brig was sent into Portsmouth by the Gov. Plumer of 
this port. A Brig was captured and burnt by the Gov. 
Plumer — she was bound from Hull to Halifax. 

Brig Daniel from Waterford to Halifax, laden with provi- 
sions, sent into Portsmouth oythe Gov, Piumer, privateer. 
The noted schr. Liverpool Packet of— guns, carried into 
Portsmouth by the Thomas of that port. Afterwards fitted 
as a Privateer called the the Liverpool Packet, Capt. Wat^ 
son. 

Brig Neliy, Cork, for Newfoundland, captured by the 
Fox of Portsmouth, and burnt after disposing ofher valua- 
ble articles. 

Sloop Peggy, Greenwhich, for Limerick, captured by the 
same and ransomed, 

Schr, Brother and Sister, captured by the same and burnt. 
Brig Louisa, captured by the Pox and ransomed. Sloop 
Pox, from Liverpool, for Limerick, valuable, captured by 
the Privateer Pox and sent to Norway, (4 more prizes are 
recorded in this chapter to the Pox, but there was another 
of that name from Baltimore, and she may have been the 
vessel) 

Bat we grow weary of the task; This was only the first 
year of the war. The oceans of the world swarmed, liter- 
ally swarmed, with Privateers, and British ships were cap- 
tured by hundreds. Our own merchant ships were cooped 
Tip at home, not daring to face the gauntlet of the British 
naval forces. The sailors who should have manned them, 
gladly turned privateersmen, and thus the war was wag-ed 
till the Peace of 1815. 

We still in imagination see our streets filled with jolly 
privateersmen in groups, with blue ribbons tied around 
their hats inscribed in large letters " Success to IHE Pox," 
or whatever vessel they were to sail in. And then another 
scene, of the sailors paid off, with so much money that they 
knew not what to do with it. It was one ofttiesemenwho 
one day near Market Square, put his arm round the neck o " 
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a cow, kissed Jier, and put a five dollar bill in her mouth for 
a cud. They might be seen, too, sporting their parasols, 
and in dresses most ludicrously fine. 

Some men grew rich by the war — they piled thousands 
upon thousands — but now, ere half a century has passed 
away, scarcely any mark of the riches obtained by priva- 
teering, is visible in their families. Their mansions have 
generally passed into other hands, and their descendants are 
many of them poverty stiicken. If Solomon's proverbs on 
fleeting riches had not been written earlier, they might have 
been based on the results of our privateering acquisitions. 



RAMBLE CXSXV. 



The Navigation of Portsmouth for twenty years previous 
to 1812 was much more extensive and employed a larger 
fleet of vessels, hut of smaller tonnage, than are now owned 
here. It is true the capital now invested is much greater, 
hut our ships now are seldom seen here after they are bnilt. 
"VVe will for a moment take a retrospective view of the 
Navigation of Portsmouth some seventy or eighty years 
ago. The trade was then principally with the "West Indias, 
in schooners, and brigs of from 100 to 200 tons. Some of 
these vessels were always at our wharves, either loading 
or discharging. Their outward cargoes were fish, lumber, 
beef, pork, &c., in the hold and cabin — with a deck load of 
horses, mules, oxen, sheep, pigs, chickens, geese, turkeys, 
&c., and would appear at the wharf when loaded, like a 
farmer's barn-yard, with hay piled up almost to the lower 
yards. Live stock would always pay largely when it could 
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be got out safe ; but of tiiia tliere was only one cbance in 
ten. Bad weather will soon clear the decks, and the deck 
load will soon be a-swimming without shore or bounds. 
The return cargoes were rum, molassea, sugar, coffee, &c., 
with some specie. This trade was a great advantage to 
the laboring classes, also to coopers, and fishermen. Our 
wharves from the North End to the Pier, and even to the 
Point of Graves, were lined with vessels, and our commu- 
nity busy and happy. 

This West India trade was however quite a lottery. 
Sometimes good voyages would be made, but oftener losing 
ones ; so that few made fortunes by it, and many became 
bankrupt. One voyage now in mind was considered a good 
one. 

The brig Oliver Peabody, owned in Exeter hj Gov. 
Gilman, Mr. Peabody, Col. Oilman Leavitt, and others in 
Portsmouth, the master Capt. Stephen Gilman of Exeter, 
left here in 1803, with a full cargo of lumber, provisions, 
&a, and a deck load of stock, oxen, sheep, poultry, &c, 

Capt. Gilman had been about twenty days from Ports- 
mouth, when, concluding by his observation tlie day before 
he must be in the latitude of the "Windward Islands, the next 
morning by day-light found himself surrounded by a large 
fleet of men-of-war. At that time, as our vessels were daily 
captured by a I'rench fleet under the command of Victor 
Hughes, he concluded it was a gone case. He soon how- 
ever was released from his feai-s, for a cutter immediately 
boarded hira from the Admiral's Flag Ship, with an ofEcer, 
who stated to him that the fleet in sight was that of Admi- 
ral Nelson blockading the French West India Islands, and 
that he was sent by the Admiral with his compliments, 
saying that his officers had seen him since daylight, and 
they had concluded he had a deck load of live stock, of 
which they were much in want ; and also told Capt. G, if 
he would go on board with him, the Admiral would par- 
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chase liis deck load at his own price. He accordingly 
went; the Admiral received him in his cabin and treated 
him with a glass of wine and great politeness, and after the 
price of the stock was settled, gave orders to his Purser to 
pay him the amount, which he did in Spanish dollars. 
Capt. G. then returned to his brig, and the stock was taken 
on hoard the fleet, Capt. Gilman would oft-en after his re- 
turn home relate his interview with Nelson, with much sat- 
isfaction : said he was a man about five feet in height, of a 
very gentlemanly, and polite appearance, with only one arm, 
and limping considerably in walking, from a wound received 
in the knee. He said he thought him a handsome man, and 
considered him between thirty and forty years old. This 
was about two years before the battle of Trafalgar — where 
Nelson lost his life. 

Admiral Nelson told Capfc. G. he had liberty to go to any 
Island and dispose of the balance of his cargo. This he 
soon did, and returned homo with full cargo of West India 
produce, and 10,000 Spanish dollars for his deck load. Hia 
outward cargo was invoiced at $5,000, 

It was not unusual to see twenty or thirty vessels loading 
for foreign ports in Portsmouth at one time. Wa also had 
a number of vessels engaged in the Eussia, South America, 
and some in the India trade. 

In the year 1802 William Gray, Esq., then of Salem, 
(often called Billy Gray,) loaded a number of ships here 
for India. They took in spars and naval stores. The 
specie carried out was brought from Boston in large wag> 
ons and put up in small iron-bound kegs. These ships 
usually returned to Boston. 

Portsmouth had merchants in the India trade. Col, James 
Sheafe and Matthew S. Marsh, Esq., father of George M. 
Marsh owned two or three ships in this line. They built 
a ship on Peirce's Island in 1804, and sent her to India. 
Messrs, N. A. & J. Haven also sent one there, called the 
Hamilton. 
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Nearly seventy yeara since, Capt. Charles Coffin, in con- 
nection with Thomas Sheafe, was engaged in the Kusaian 
trade. In one of his voyages he took a hlack man as a 
steward. Soon after the vessel was in port, there was a 
grand military display of troops to be reviewed by the 
Emperor. The steward requested permission to go on 
shore to witness the pageant. He was not aware that a 
black man had rarely been seen in Russia, and was surprised 
to find that himself and the Emperor became the observed 
of all observers. Nor did the Emperor himself overlook 
him. The next day a messenger was sent to Capt. C. by 
order of the Emperor, asking if the services of the black 
man could he obtained for the Eoyal household. Capt. 
Coffin offered to dispense with the steward's services if he 
could better his condition, and the black man in due time 
became a Eoyal butler, and being faithful, was distingnished 
in his position. A few years after, our informant says, ho 
saw him in the streets of Portsmouth, with gold-laced dress, 
silfe stockings, etc., returned to take to Eussia his ebony 
wife and their dark diamonds, to sparkle in the outer court 
of the Autocrat. 

The trade to Eussia, Sweden, South America, Liverpool, 
&c. was then good : iron, hemp, and duck were imported 
from Russia and Sweden, as none of these goods were then 
of American production; and hides and tallow from Monte- 
video and Buenos Ayres. The trade to Liverpool and 
Bristol was considerable. Messrs. Abel & Robert Harris 
then owned a ship called the Bristol-Packet, which run 
regularly to Bristol with cargoes" of flax-seed, pot and pearl 
ashes, and some lumber. These men have now all passed 
away from us, as well as the trade they prosecuted. Some 
of them have left large estates, which we daily see in the 
substantia! brick buildiugs and stores built by them. 
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RAMBLE CXXXVI. 



The Old "Welch House on 33ri<lge Street — .Tolinny 

Who that 1ms iDeen -through Bridge street in the past 
century, haa not noticed the long, low black house, with a 
carael-back ridgepole, end oil the street, next South of that 
on the corner of Hanover street? Passing this spot one 
day a few years since, we were surprised to find that the 
house had disappeared, and nothing left but a stout chimney 
with bricks set in clay. 

Of the esaot date when this old house was built we have 
no record. The first occupant we can find was Benjamin 
Welch, He was born about 1710, and probably he located 
here as early as 1740. He occupied it iii the time of the 
Eevolution, , There was no bouse nearer to it on the south 
than the Call mansion ; and on the North and East were 
none nearer. Our old folks can yet remember when this 
house set thus by itself, with several handsome trees on 
the north side, (where the corner house now stands,) under 
which the patriarchal proprietor might frequently be seen 
sitting, enjoying the clear prospect of Christian shore, before 
any railroad depot or distillery was built, before the first 
grave was made in the old North Burying Ground, or even 
a bridge built where the mill now stands. He too could 
. see the full tides by their free ingress, flowing nearly up to 



For many years there Was a well c\irb just inside the 
door on the street, at which the wayfarers, from a spring 
in the cellar, quenched their thirst, and the wants of the 
house were supplied. 

This was a cottage of the olden time — and it probably 
was not wholly without its romance, although its history is 
not all recorded. Before that broad fire-place happy faces 
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have elione, and as tlie story oftbe "Eogulars" has been 
there toid, fearful eyes have been looking out to see if they 
were coming. Here "olive plants" might he seen around 
the family board. Among the daughters was Betty, whose 
bright eyes and comely person, as well as her pleasant 
manners, were the attraction ofthe foreign gardener of Col, 
George Boyd. Whether Johnny Cunningham met Betty 
Welch first at the well, or whether he fell in love with 
the cottage in the distance as he tilled the gi-eat garden of 
Col, Boyd, (extending from the mill to the depot,) history 
does not inform us, — hut the fact that he here won her 
heart and hand is better established. 

Johnny Cunningham, as he was familiarly called when 
the writer knew him, was a small man, his head generally tur- 
baned with his handkerchief) sans suspenders, quick in his 
movements, strong nervous temperament, and very irritable 
at small matters. He was of Irish descent, but found in Eng- 
land by Col. Boyd, and sent here before the Eevolution to 
be his gardener — for which business he had been educated. 
As a penman few could surpass him. We recollect an illus- 
trative anecdote of the old man. He had been at work for 
Maj. Wm. Gardner one day, and presented his bill, Maj. 
G. was struck with the bold beauty of the writing, and 
priding himself on his own skill with his pen, inquired of 
the little rough man, who made out his bill for him t "Myself, 
sir." The Major expressed doubts, and to test him, asked 
him to go to his desk and write his name. " Your penknife, 
if you please," said Johnny. Having adjusted the nib to his 
liking, the pen was applied to the paper, and Maj. Gardner 
soon saw in the freedom and ease with which his letters 
were cut, a penman whom he could not excel. The bill 
was paid, and a doUar extra added as an acknowledgement 
of his skill. 

After Johnny's marriage, the trees on the north of the 
house were cut down, and he built the two story house 
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now standing there. How long he occopie(3it we know not. 
He for many years rented it, and lived in the old house. 
They had one son, Andrew, to whom he gave a good edu- 
cation. Ho died in early manhood. After the death of his 
wife Betty, he chose to put his effects into the care of the 
town, and take up his residence at the town fann, where he 
had opportunity,under the charge of Superintendent Morri- 
son, to follow his favorite pursuit, gardening, when he had 
the inclination — and if his hoe or a spade was ever out of its 
place when he wanted it, there would bo no peace on the 
farm until the artiole was found. That hitching up of his 
pants, that extension of the arm, that flash of the eye, and 
that quick expression of irritation when the boys asked of 
him the hour, none who knew him will ever forget. He 
died about twenty-five years ago, at the age of 94 years. 
Thus the old house and its inmates have now- all passed 



RAMBLE CSXXVII. 
Sinies and his Doseondants. 



On the lot of land on Market street now occupied by the 
stores of C. H. Mendum & Co. and Hill & Carr, in the last 
century stood an old fashioned gambrel-roofed house, with 
a shop on the street, and in which was done as much of the 
dry goods trade as in any other store around it. The 
house was built by Mr. John Simes, the first of the name 
among us, who came from England about 17S6, and located 
on this spot. His land extended west to High street. A 
deed dated in 1760 conveys to two of hia grandchildren, 
- Elizabeth Hart (aftervrards the wife of Eev. Dr. McCHntock,) 
and Mary Parker, (widow of Capt. William Parker, and 
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mother of Capt. Samuel Parker,) children of Humphrey 
Fernald, as probably their share of the estate, the house 
and land on High street, which has long been known as the 
Parker house, and was recently purchased by C. H. Men- 
dum, of the widow of Capt Samuel Parker. He held other 
real estate at the time of his death, which took place before 
the Revolution. He left but one son, Joseph Simes— and 
five daughters. One of the daughters married Cyrus Frink 
of Newington, from whom the extensive family of that 
name descended; another married Humphrey Peavey of 
Newington ; the third married John Nutter of Newington ; 
the fourth married Moses Noble, from whom the family on 
Noble's Island have descended ; the fifth married Humphrey 
Fernald of Portsmouth, the grandfather of John W. Per- 
nald, who is now the only male descendant in that line. 

Joseph Simes was Chairman of the Selectmen of Ports- 
mouth in 1776, and a highly esteemed oitiaen. He occupied 
the homestead on Market street till his death, near the close 
of the last century, and after his death the widow con- 
tinued the dry goods business at the same store in the 
house. They had ten children — six sons and four daugbters. 
The eldest son John was a painter. His shop was in the 
rear of the house, approached by an avenue, probably the 
same that is now on the north side of Lafayette Laighton's 
store. The other sons were Thomas, landholder and livery 
stable proprietor, the father of Stephen H. Simes; Mark, 
merchant and postmaster, the father of John D. Simes ; Wil- 
liam, goldsmitii, the father of Bray U. Simes ; George, 
landholder and liveiy stable proprietor, the father of John 
P. and William Simes. Mark, William and George owned , 
handsome mansions in the same neighborhood on Court 
and State streets. 

The daughters were Ann, the wife of Capt. Martin Parry, 
and mother of the first wife of late William Jones ; Mary, 
wife of Capt. Thomas Lunt; Hannah, wife of George 
; and Elizabeth, who was unmarried. 
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Our older citizens well remember the motlier of the large 
family when she sold Eogltah goodB on Market street, 
not on quite so large a scale as some of her descend- 
ants, but large for the times. Mrs. Simes was higiily 
respected for her many virtues. Habits of industry and 
enterprise had a marked influence on the children and 
grandchildren of this family, which is not yet eradicated. 
Of John Simes's six children, and his son's ten children, 
fifteen were married and settled in Portsmouth and its 
vicinity. Of their descendants many are now located 
among us, and are making tiioir mark in the world — but 
" our fathers, where are they." 



UAMBLE CXXXVIII. 



The following from the pen of Uev. T, II. Miller, givesa 
true and graphic sketch to which most of our citizens who 
are over fifty years of age can attest. The tannery ex- 
tended from the foot of Deer street, near where the Con- 
cord Railroad depot is now located, to Parker street. The 
site of the windmill is the very spot where is now the 
engine house of the Concord & Portsmouth Railroad. 

Why such a man ever drifted away from sweet Ireland, 
where he was born, or why he happened to drift into the 
old harbor of Piscataqua, in which he lived, and on whose 
shores he died, your deponent knoweth not and therefore 
sayeth not. But the fact that he did drift away from the one 
and into the other is about as well established as any similar 
fact can be ; inasmuch as the writer in his boyhood has 
often paddled in the water (not to mention the mud) which 
surrounded the Maxwell mansion, rendering the whole do- 
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main a landscape very raneb like a sketch of Noab's view 
from hiB window, shortly after the ark rested. Tbat he had 
drifted up the harbor and was moored to the shore thus, 
rests on the testimony of an eye witness. That he bad 
drifted away from the green isle was no less manifest to 
every ear which listened for once to the richest and most 
unctuous brogue that ever rattled from the tongue of a 
native. 

But— but — the reader may ask, how and -why did he live 
in the harbor when land was plentiful all aroand it, and 
when a little money would have given him a dry acre ? 
The why of this question can only be guessed at; the kow 
wil! soon be plain to the mind of the reader, almost to his 
eye. Perhaps the reason wh}' he planted himself in a mud- 
Iiole on the fiats was, that such a lot, being worth little, cost 
little ; or that, being a tanner, fee was not afraid of water ; 
nr that, being an old bachelor, he thought it was not much 
matter where he lived. It might be any one of these 
reasons ; or it might possibly be all of them together ; for 
he loved money, he was an excellent tanner, and he never 
married. Or it might be none of them. For, as " there is 
no disputing about tastes," he might deem Iris location the 
moat delightful and desirable of all the lovely spots on our 
shores. If this was so, one happiness he doubtless en- 
joyed, viz : a home which no one envied him in the pos- 
session. And, though probably Jsobody else thought so, 
he always acted as if he thought it the best place In the 
world- 
Let no one infer from the hint about Noah, that Maxwell's 
arft rested on Mount Ararat, or any other mount, whence he 
came down at certain seasons to enjoy himself in the mud, or 
disport himself in the water like a dolphin. No sports had 
lie, that his neighborhood knew of, but work, work, work, 
was his practice, whatever might he his theory. And his 
ark was at once shop and house, tannery and palace. The 
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harbor of Piscataqua abounds in bays, great and little, in 
creeks and inlets of all sizes. One, of these creeks, for- 
merly deep enough for ship-building on its banks, was 
turned into a tide-pond a hundred years ago, by the erec- 
tion of Levis'g mills, and on the shore — no, in the shore of 
this pond, at its south eastern extremity, Toppin Maxwell 
buiit his castle exactly at the point which sailors call " be^ 
tween wind and water," Small and frail it was at first, and 
at every spring-tide, when the winds blew and the floods 
came, the neighbors' eyes were turned that way to see it 
go off; but it did not go, and from year to year, as 
he threw out much tan from his pits, but sold none, his 
land emerged from tho tide, as Venus did from the sea. 
Now and then a stray log, a waif from the waters came 
along; it was moored, and very gradually but certainly 
buried ; and by a slow process, aa some geologists describe 
creation, dry land appeared, drier and drier, wider and 
wider, till a goodly lot, like Boston on a small scale, had 
emerged from the water, and none but the highest tides 
dared show their heads above it. As land and money grew 
in his hands, so did buildings rise. A-ddition upon addi- 
tion, patch upon patch, were hitched together, incongruous 
and inconvenient, but the owner was a conservative, and 
would throw nothing away. He built stronger and stronger, 
and always at some coat, till he had a large building. 
Then all at once a new idea shot across the mind ; he would 
have a wind-mill to grind his bark. This he had done be- 
fore by a horse, and sometimes hired it done at a water- 
mill; but now, quoth he, "I'll have a wind-mill, and grind 
for meself and for half the toon." 

Big with this one idea, he took no counsel of flesh and 
blood as to the expediency of the proposed measure, but 
went about the work like a ma.n determined to be "su- 
preme over his accidents. Money would buy lumber, and 
hire workmen. He bought and hired the bust. But money 
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would not buy true ideas, either in caatls building or tlie 
building of wind-mills. On thia latter subject Toppin 
Maxwell had ideas of his own, which he thought cost 
nothing, but which in, the end proved to be verj' valuable, 
if articles are to be prized at their cost. Remonstrances 
from the workmen or bystanders as to the style of the 
building, were overruled in a summary manner. He would 
build the mill to suit himself, and so he did. It was framed 
strongly enough for a den of Hons, and braced so as to resist 
the most tempestuous wind. Should the top of ihe mill be 
totary, so as to meet all the winds, as wind-mills usually 
are ? " No," was the answer ; " make it fast facing the 
northwest; that's the strongest wind that blows here." 
And so it was done. 

Every thing was flniahed to his mind 5 and when the 
wind blew from the iavorite quarter, the wooden sails 
moved round, and turned the iron mill and ground the 
bark — but it was not perfect. The machinery was heavy 
and clumsy ; and except in a high wind it would scarcely 
move. The arms were now made as long as they could be 
Witliont striking the ground, and the width of the fans was 
doubled. Now the mill went well with a high nor'-wester ; 
but too furiously with a stiff topsail breeze I What was 
the remedy? Take in sail, reef the fans, says some green 
reader. Alas, that was impossible 1 for two reasons — 
first, you could not throw tho mill out of the wind to get 
hold of the sails ; and second if you got hold of them you 
couid not take tliem in, for instead of cloth they were made 
of boards, nailed fast to strong timbers. The only way to 
stop the mill was to choke it i\'ith bark, rammed into the 
hopper by avmfuls. Of course it would not always 
stay choked, but would start off again and run round 
like a thing of life, compelling Toppin and his work- 
men, or boys, not exactly to make hay while the sun shone, 
but to grind bark while the wind blew. After a windy day 
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Bometiiues would come a windier nigbt, and then they would 
grind till they were tired, cliobe the mill as well as they 
could aud go to bed. About the time they got warm 
and dozy, the breeze would freshen, the mill start, and the 
music begin — jingle, jingle-rattle, rattle — whiz, whiz, 
ivhiz-z-z. "Out of bed, all hands— the mill is agoing, it 
will soon be on fire." "Will ye — nil! ye" up they must 
get, and grind or choke as best they could, while t!ie 
breeze lasted. 

In the winter, north-west breezes often swell to gales, 
lasting two or three days. One day and one night the mill 
had ground and ground and groaned — another day passed 
and a second night drew on : the pile of bark went down 
rapidly, but the wind did not go down at all —on the con- 
trary it seemed to rise. Every body was tired and sleepy, 
and discouraged. Orders were given to stop the mill ; but 
it was easier told than done ; however, in a lull of the 
wind the wheels were brought to a stand— the lights were 
put out, and all hands went, to bed. They might sleep, but 
not long, for a flaw started the mill, and the mill roused the 
sleepers. Wide awake, and cross enough, they choked and 
clogged the machine as best they couldj and when at last 
it stood still, they sought repose once more. But the gale 
increased; and as the flaws became more violent, away 
went the mill again. This was too much. Breathing out 
threatenings, the man of the house not only called the 
hands, hut arose himself, resolved like Don Quixote, to 
have a tilt with the wind mili; but notlikethe redoubtable 
Don, to come off second best and sneak Off in his wounds. 
No, not he ! There was the machine with wide-spread 
wings revolving in hot haste, hotter and hotter, making all 
gee again. No time was to he lost. Ho seized the first 
weapon that came to hand — a heavy iron crow bar — and, 
poising it with his stalwart arm upraised, aa lightly as a 
daody flourishes his rattan, he stepped upon the platform, 
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and, suiting the action to the word, roaved out, "There! 
(with an oathtoobigto put in print,) see if I can't stop j'e 1" 
Down went the crowbear among the teeth — round went 
the mill one whole turn, swallowing the crowbar, and bend- 
ing the strong iron like a piece of cap wire — but the meat 
was too hard to digest, and like the Baylonish Dragon after 
eating the pitch, the mill hurst asunder. The shaft broke, 
one or two fans broke and fell off, and every thing came up 
with a jerk. One graud crash and all was still — bo still that 
it never moved again. All hands slept soundly that night, 
and for all the noise made by the mill, they might have 
slept till this time. This was Toppin's last echeme. He 
went back to the horse mill ; backward in many of his 
affairs ; and without living to be very old or very rich, he 
some forty years since passed off the stage. Peace to his 
ashes; he made room for greater men — we were going to 
say wiser, but let that pass. Corporations which he never 
heard of, machines and inventions he never dreampt of, 
occupy his old tanner's paradise. A steam mill made of 
his house has since ground bark where his wind-mill broke 
down — asteam tannery now does in a week what he used to 
do in a year — steam cotton mills are planted on the 
shores of his pond— the pond itself is cut up with a mul- 
titude of railroad tracks — the telegraph near by speaks of 
new things — and old men and old things are rapidly for- 
gotten. 

This biography is written merely for the love of the 
thing — no chick nor child nor friend of Toppin is there left 
to reward the writer for giving their relative a good char- 
acter, — nor foes, that we wot of, to exult over a bad one — 
but hundreds of men in middle life there are, who can see 
his round, rosy face, and portly bulk once again, as in a 
glass — and then, perhaps, think of him no more. But then 
he had his uses, his aims, his purposes, his thought and 
life — and who can say that such an one as he had no place 
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in the divine and beneficent plans of the groat overruling 
Providence, or that he did not fill it ? If any think or say 
so let them do it better. 

A character, quite as prominent on the shores of the 
North Mill Pond, has furnished the eubject for another 
sketch from the same writer. We refer to Commodore 
Mifflin. 

The title was honorary or fanciful, but the nama was 
real, and Mr. Mifflin lived and labored in Portsmouth 
through a long life and died something more than forty 
years ago. 

He lived in Eoclr Pasture. Well, where's that? No 
where, now ; because the Bocka are gone, and the pasture 
also, for though the land remains, it ia now cut np into 
streets and squares, occupied with houses, shops, mills 
and iron works. But Rock Pasture did extend, in Commo- 
dore Mifflin's day, from where the west end of the Ports- 
mouth Steam Factory now stands, to the Westerly side of 
Cabot street, and from Islington street to the North Mill 
Pond. 

On the bank of this pond stood the Mifflin mansion, 
on the. spot where is the house and former home of Capt. 
Robert Shillaber, and close to the Partington estate : for 
strange as it may seem, be it known to the raoderua, that 
while the middle of the pasture was bare of buildings, the 
water lots, or rather mud lots, on the shore, were all occu" 
pied by houses, from the Partington mansion down to 
'Squire Adams's wharf. 

On the pond swam and fished Mr. Mifflin's geose, that 
healthy, yigoroas, never-failing flock, whose memory ia 
honored in a poem of Benj. P. Shillaber, the medium 
through whom the Partington spirit's utterances are given 
to the sons of earth. 

And they fed, as they listed, on the green grass -which 
carpeted the moist even surface of the pasture, during the 
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livelong Bummer, fearlesa alike of atone throwing boya and 
impertinent dogs, both of ■whom (?) stood ia wholesome 
fear of the old gander's prowess : for verily he had been 
victorious in many a battle ere these youthful men and 
dogs had come upon the stage. 

When the ground became frozen, or was covered with 
snow, and commons were short, the geese would march, in 
the most exact military order, down through the town to 
the Parade (now vulgarly called Market Square,) where in 
those days there used to be many teams from the country, 
and where many grains, and sometimes quarts, of corn, 
oats, and hayseed were scattered by the oxen and horses. 
When the geese had eaten wliat they could find, and 
sometimes received a few slashes from the teamsters' 
whips, they would rise and fiy to their home, clearing the 
tops of trees and houses, and arriving safe. 

But leaving the geese, let as go back to the Commodore, 
inquiring what manner of man he was, and why he ivas 
called Commodore. 

James H. Mifflin, so he wrote his name in a plain and bold 
round hand, was a military man, an English soldier, said to 
be born in London, educated in the blue coat school, and 
enlisted in the British army, in which he fought at the 
battle of Bunker's Hill. 

The story, used to run that he was wounded there, 
though we never heard him say so ; but by some mischance 
he became a prisoner, and preferring to stay in this country 
he was not exchanged, but came to Portsmouth, married 
and settled here, where he lived and died, and" where some 
descendants now live. 

His occupation here was that of a mason's tender; i. e. 
he made mortar and carried bricks, and in his day was 
deemed one of the best in that business. 

On training days, when our land forces took the field, 
Mr. Mifflin, as waiter to the field and staff officers, made a 
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fino appearance. Erect and soldierlike, with Lat in hand, 
head well powdered, his clothes all antique, and his well- 
preserved blue coat adorned with large brass buttons, he 
was hardly less conspicuous than Gen. Storer himself. 

Our hero lived, as the reader will remember, on the 
"bank of the North Mill Pond. Indeed in that day, the 
house was nearly at the water's edge, and as he built no 
wharf, a storm woiild now and then dig a hole in the bank, 
and the winds and waves threaten the mansion itself; but 
to preserve the premises from these perils, the bank was 
thickly planted with the good old-fashioned Balm of Gilead 
trees, to break off the winds, and a great pine log, belong- 
ing to Robert Ham, was laid alongside at high water mark 
moored and staked, to break the force of the waves. 

In those days, almost every housekeeper carried or sent 
his own bushel of corn to the mill, — and several of the 
Eock Pasture people had canoes, floats or skiffs in which 
they navigated the pond for this and other purposes, 

Mr. Mifflin had a canoe, something Jike the western dug- 
out of a later day, which he kept tied to the log, and which 
was shaded by the trees. The boys of the neighborhood 
were apt to borrow boats without leave, and once in awhile 
would take his, When they did so, his lion-like voice rang 
out over the pon,d, and the boys coming as near as they 
dared, would shove in the boat, and jumping overboard, go 
ashore elsewhere, glad to escape.. 

■This watchfulness induced other owners to put their 
boats under his watchful eye ; and thus quite a fleet was 
moored to his log. The joiners' and masons' apprentice 
boys, among whom he labored for years, dubbed him Com- 
modore, and he answered to the title. In those days labor- 
ers drank spirits; and the Commodore labored and drank 
heartily. His voice, always loud, grew louder as the day 
declined, and at sundown, when any one, as he passed ad- 
dressed hira as Commodore Mifflin, he responded, Sir ! ! in 
one that might ring through a battalion. 
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Like a true EnglishmaTi, he would not speak of liia roili. 
tary life, except id answer to questiona, — but the military 
Bteps, positions and motions, and habits of his youth, were 
part of his life, and endured as long as he lived. 



RAMBLE CXXXIX. 

My Brother Hob. 



The genuine truthfulness of the following story, from the 
genial pen of our old townsman, B, P. ShiOaber, Esq., as 
well as its lively account of no less a character than Com- 
modore Mifflin or Toppin Maxwell, induces us to give it as 
one of the Bamblos. Like the two above named, "My 
Brother Bob " had his home on the South shore of the 
North Mill Pond. 

It was the remark of a distinguished orator who once 
discoursed about the Father of his Country, that " G-. 
Washington was not a loud boy." I may, with some pro- 
priety, apply the same remark to my brother Bob. He is 
not a "loud boy," in the sense wherein the term loud 
might be supposed to apply. He does not stand at the 
street corners and brawl, to the disturbance of neiglihor- 
hoods; he has no particular fancy for the boisterous; but 
he is a quiet man, full of good sense, practical to a fault, 
honest, plain spoken, industrious, prudent. He possesses 
very little of the ornate or ornamental, and yet he attracts 
by qualities the opposite of those which usually control, 
A hardy, gnarled, rough man, yet he is respected more for 
bis integrity of character, and the quahties enumerated, 
than hundreds who wear far better clothes and make more 
pretension to refinement. Bob is not an Adonis, for per 
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sonal grace Is not a quality much to be vaunted of in onr 
family, compensation being found in those excellences 
which the best people discern. 

My brother Bob is a character, and from the earliest 
point to which my memory recurs, he has maintained the 
same position in the estimation of the people as now. It 
will not do to call him an old man yet; and though years 
have severely tussled with him, and taken a little away 
from his elasticity, it has added to his wisdom, and less 
impulsiveness characterizes bis speech and actions, ~Fot 
instance, he would scarcely now do as he did years ago, 
when the little boy was drowned in the pond near which 
he lived : — throw his clothes off piece by piece as he ran to 
the rescue, and almost naked venture among the crackling 
and brittle ice, breaking beneath his every movement, in 
his humane endeavor. That half hour of fruitless effort, 
in the eyes of the assembled town, covered him with 
glory — the only covering be had, until his clothes were 
brought him, and he had made his toilet on the hard-set ice, 
within a few yards from where the poor boy met his fate- 
Neither would he do as he did at the time the boys got up^ 
set i^ the boat, when with no other means of rescue than a 
half hogshead tub, he gallantly pushed from the shore to aid 
them. With a bold spirit, actuated by the warmest feel- 
ings, Bob had no thought of danger or reward, though he 
sometimes found compensation in shaking those whom he 
benefitted for the trouble they had caused him; and there 
were frequent opportunities. 

He was always a favorite of the boys, and his boat on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons was an object of great 
competetion, for he had a water privilege then on the pond, 
which a railroad many years since cut oft", leaving Bob 
minus a small income, and a prospective suit against the 
corporation, in case they refuse to compensate, I can re- 
call many instances of juvenile charter parties for naviga.. 
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tion upon the North Mill Pond at such times, and Bob was as 
well pleased in their sport as though he were not to receive 
the dime, or less, in payment. Grave and busy men, often, in 
referring to those times, make mention of that dear delightful 
sail upon the little pond, then, however, larger considerably 
than the Atlantic, and speak of Bob in the kindliest spirit 
of remembrance, recalling him by some amusing anecdote 
that gave a zest to the good old time. But there were 
times when he would swear like a tornado, if such express^ 
ion may be employed, when juvenile depredators attempted 
to overreach him; and it has been said that in hia earlier 
days there was more profanity in him to the square inch 
than in any one around. This, however, has changed for 
the subdued temper that years bring with them, and but 
moderate scope is allowed for passion. 

Speaking of this, I was wont to try him fearfully in the 
olden time, and well did I rue it in the lofty indignation 
that fired him ; hut now, a right philosophy that submits, 
murmurless, to destiny, governs his conduct to me. This 
must be the case, else would he denounce me for my failure 
to answer his letters, and the other indignities of neglect 
and silence. Even when he called upon me in town in the 
drive of business, and I begged him, for heaven's sake, to 
go till I was at leisure — a rudeness which I repented of in 
duet and ashes — he turned without a complaint, and I did 
not see him again for six months. Jn reply to an abject 
apology I made, he said it was all right ; he knew me well 
enough to believe that I was actuated by right motives, and 
he had no cause to fret about it. I wish, for myself, that 
such understanding could more universally prevail ; that, 
■when in our honesty we use a friend in this manner, he 
might not imagine an offence and abuse us for the virtue of 
candor, which may be the onjy one we have. 

Candor is a virtue which Bob especially possesses. He 
was entrusted for many years with the care of the Court 
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House, in the town where he lives, and was intimate with 
those compriaing the Bench and Bar; Pierce, Christie, 
Haokett, Marston, Hayes, Eastman, Harvey, by all of whom 
he was held in high regard — one of them, who was after- 
Preeident, having borrowed money of him, npon which hs 
based a claim for an office under his administration, that he 
didn't get. He was, as I have intimated, not a very dressy 
person, therein proving an exception to a rule of our fam- 
ily, and strangers underrated him on account of it, A plain 
suit of clothes, perhaps a green baize jacket, his collar 
turned back, cravatless, revealing his stout neck, presented 
an appearance somewhat different from the beau monde, 
but it was tolerated by a!! those who were not more nice 
than wise. There was but one who ever attempted to 
meddle with him on this point, and he tried it but once. 
Bob knew everything that had ever transpired in town. It 
was said of him by an admirer, somewhat irreverently, that 
he was next to Omniscience in penetrating human secrets. 
He had an intuition that was infallible, and could read men 
like a book. Concerning this one alluded to. Bob had ob- 
tained the fact that he was owing a large tailor's bill in town, 
about which there was some fear. As Bob entered the 
Court House one morning, there was an extra number of 
lawyers present, and the individual named among them. 
" There, gentlemen," said he, pointing to the green jacket 
and the open shirt collar, "there is a dress in ■which to 
associate with gentlemen I" " True," replied Bob very 
quietly ; " I don't dress very well, but if I had gone down 
to Snip's and run in debt for my clothes, I might have ap- 
peared as well as yoti do," This was a stunner, so to 
epeak, and Bob was declared the winner by a full bench. 

He was always ready with replies that had a salutary 
smart in them. Though an early and ardent Jackson man, 
in honor of whose inauguration ho illumined his house from 
attic to cellar in 1829, and inheriting the Democratic chart 
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in politics, he turned over to the free soil side of the ques- 
tion, for ■which he waa abused by those with whom he had 
previously acted. About this time a movement was made 
against the banks of hia State, and Bob, having a few shares 
of bank stock, took a decided stand in support of the 
banks, against his o!d aasoeiates. " Well, Bob," said one of 
these, " I hear you have gone over to the enemy. That's 
just the way ; as soon as a man gets a dollar's worth of 
bank stock and a house to his back, off he goes among the 
aristocracy." Bob was all the time pursuing his work of 
grafting trees— he is a famous grafter, and buda will grow 
if he but look at them— and only stopped long enongh to 
to say: "Adze, if you paid less attention to politics and 
more to your business, you might pay off that mortgage on 
your house in a httle while." Adae made no further 
remark. 

Bob's idea of family discipline would hardly be adopted 
yet, though we are fast gaining on it. Ali great ideas 
have found the course slow before they are established- 
He has had a fine family of children, though they have 
become divided — some here and there, and some yonder, 
beyond the reach of earthly care and sorrow. When they 
were young, he was asked the question if he ever flogged 
them. " Flogged them I" said he in a tone half indignant ; 
" no, that would be too cowardly, I am going to wait till 
they are big enough to strike me back, and then pitch in. 
It is mighty mean business to strike a child." 

He has filled offices of trust and emolument, but has been 
more distinguished for those he didn't fill. He has been 
captain of an engine, fence-viewer, constable, and keeper 
of the court-house, the latter of which offices he now holds 
in connection with that of messenger to the Fire Depart 
ment. He was invaluable on election days, before bis town 
was divided into wards ; and stationed by the polls, no man 
passed that he did not know — that fact being regarded as 
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prima facie and Bufficient evidence that the unknown one 
liad no right to vote. Tliey might do away with the check 
list in the town and no inconvenience be experienced. How 
he does now, I don't know, hut have no doubt that at the 
last election he exorcised the same watchfulness over the 
baUot-box of his ward. 

He is well posted in the news of the day, but living so 
far from Boston, he receives his paper but twice a week. 
Asking him bow ho liked this, he replied that he liked it 
very well, for he had found that news was like beef steak, 
much better after it bad been kept a little while. 

This little matter of personal biography may recall the 
individual to the memory of many. It h the story of a 
little life, rather than a large one, but it has been usefully 
and honorably spent. I know no stigma that attaches to 
his name. Odd, rough, abrupt, he proves in a thousand 
ways, that sterling stuff rests beneath the at times forbid- 
bing exterior of Mr Brother Bob. 



"When I published the first paper describing the peculi- 
arities and idiosyncracies of My Brother Bob, there were 
those who said I had not given the world the best illustra- 
tions of his character — each one of them having some pet 
anecdote of his own that should have stood luminous in 
the foreground. There are indeed many such that might 
be told, and to present a few more features of a similar 
character I have been induced to venture this paper. 

I believe I hinted in my previous sketch that Bob was 
meditating a suit against a railroad for damages in cutting 
off certain privileges. This he has actually commenced, 
and a vigorous fight he is making of it, with a certainty of 
winning if justice is at all regarded. The specifications in 
his claim are very funny. They are more savory than 
elegant, and I cannot use them here, but the close is a tri- 
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nmph of magnanimity and a number of otlier virtues. He 
says if the directors of the road will only come and endure 
for eighteen or twenty years what he has done — the villan- 
oua smella and noises and sights, the interrupted view by 
day and the interrupted rest by night — and then refuse to 
iillow him the modest amount he demands, he will pay it to 
them. This, however, needs the choice strong words of 
Eob'a vocabulary to give it due force. His rhetoric is 
unapproachable in its distinctness and poiot.. While on the 
stand as a witness in this case, he was asked if there was 
not a mutual dislike betwixt him and some other party of 
the opposition. He said there was not. " Do you deny, 
sir," said the lawyer for the Road", " that there is a mutual 
dislike between you?" " I do," said Bob, "most deci- 
dedly ; be has a dislike for me, but I hate him." I am sorry 
to record the fact, but the distinction is very nice, and I 
cannot orait the incident though it tell against bim. 

One of our most honored and respected nava! officers 
asked me the other day if I was the brother of my Brother 
Bob, which was at once an introduction to a most delight- 
ful acquaintance. Bob had been bis right hand man in 
beautifying and adorning his grounds, and if a plant by any 
chance didn't grow, it wasn't Bob's fault; Nature bad to 
bear all the responsibility of the failure. But they rarely 
failed. There was such a thorough understanding betwixt 
him and them that they seemed to make up their minds to 
flourish at once after he had looked at them. Like the 
housewife who was boiling soap and kept it from boiling 
over by the force of her will, saying it didn't dare to, so 
they didn't dare depart from the directions he gavo them. 
There always seemed a trembling among the more sensitive 
of the vines when he went through them for fear tha^ they 
had transgressed in some way. Ho is wonderful in graft- 
ing. Grapes from thorns and figs from thistles are no 
impossibilities with Bob. 
2L 
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At the commencement of tlie war when gold toolr Us 
first start, Bob had some hundred dollars or bo in gold 
pieces that he bad put by for a rainy day. No one who 
knows him will accuse him of extravagant practices, and 
his economy has enabled him to secure a respectable pile, 
the gold being simply the dust that rolled off in the piling. 
He saw the rise one per cent. 1 two per cent. ! three per 
cent. ! " It must be down to-morrow," thought Bob, as he- 
counted over the ingots, like the broker of Bogota. But 
no ; the next day it was fonr, and Bob grew nervous. 
Then it was five — six — and, at seven, he could contain him- 
self no longer, but put his yellow boj"s in the hands of 
Discount, the broker, who gave him seven dollars in green- 
backs on the hundred. The next day it leaped to ten and 
in a very short time it was up to fifty, at which time he told 
me the story of his want of shrewdnesn. There was one 
thing, however, to comfort him. As to every deep there 
is a lower deep, ao if we but think that to every misery or 
disappointment there is a greater, we gain comfort and 
thank heaven it is no worse. .So reckoned Bob. "Why," 
said he, with a tone of great satisfaction, " there were some 

fools here that aold at /our." 

The idea of being outwitted pained him most. There is 
one man in his town whose shrewdness he holds in the high- 
est respect. He marvels at the positive genius he shows in 
his operations. It is to ordinary shrewdness what the 
genias of Sherman is to common clodhoppers in the science 
of war. It was Bob's fortune to sell him some hay by the 
lot, at the shrewd man's own valuation, who a few days 
afterwards came to Bob with a long face, telling him that 
the hay fell short about one hundred pounds, and asked 
allovrancB for it. Bob told him he should make none. 
" Well," said the genius, "I will tell it, all round town, that 
you cheated me." "Do it," said Bob, "by all means; only 
let it get about that I was sharp enough to cheat you, and 
my fortune is made." 
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There i's no maa more loyal than my brotlier Bob. He 
has a briglit eye on the conduct of the war, and criticises 
everytliing with the ehavpest discrimination. No one is 
exempt from his strictures, were he a thousand times his 
friend. A.t a time of terrible inertness in the army, wiien 
active service seemed s^Rf)ended .forever, Bob was terribly 
exercised about it. He was engaged in his gai-den,and hia 
spade weat into the soil as if he wero throwing up en- 
trenchmeatB. "Uead enough," said he, as he worked hta 
epade by some obstacle; "dead enough; why, a defeat 
would be better than this." There were certain emphatic 
words interspersed that gave the sentence a gothic mas- 
jeiveneas. 

My Brother Bob eomos to town but seldom, holding the 
city in but poor esteem. The sun rises hei'e, as he avers, 
when he stops over long enough to prove it, in the south 
weat aad sets ho d-oe'tknow where. He hasnever seen the 
great .organ yet and says he don't want to, which is an 
«ffence not to be forgiven. His early musical education, 
however, was neglected, which may be submitted in palli- 
ation. When asked during a visit which he liked best, 
Boston or hia own towa, he replied gravely that he liked 
the latter best, because he could lie down there in the' 
street and sleep with no danger of getting run over, while 
here he was ia danger all the time with his eyes wide 
■open. 

I have written thus far and my pen cleaves to the sub- 
ject, but I dare risk no more, at present. I received a 
letter from him yesterday, dated " Poverty Cottage, High- 
lands, Wibird's Hill" — the location may be remembered by 
some — -where Bob lives enjoying the otium cum dig., culti- 
vating a potato patch and rendering himself useful for a 
considei-ation, "taking care by a jxidicious advance in the 
value of his service to make a depressed currency go as 
far as ever he did. 
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RAMBLE CXL, 



TSie BrioJE Scliool-Hoi-iee in Stat© Street— Teachers 
Ibrmer and recent — Scliool Dramaliu EsLbibiiioiaa — 
Struoli by Lijibtnins. 

This edifice was witliin the range of the great fire of 
1813, and all of it tliut was combustible was then conaumed 
by tlie insatiable devonrer. It wad a building of no little 
note, for it was at that time not only the place for two 
schools; one the High School of the day, kept. by Master 
EleazerTaft, and the other but a slight grade lower, kept 
by Master Samuel Bowles, — but within the building on the 
north side, was a room for the Town Records and the Town 
Clerk's office, and another for the Selectmen. On the 
north, six feet from it, extending into State street, was a 
brick watch house of one story. The entrance to the 
school-house and offices was bj' a door on the centre of the 
north side ; and where the recit^ition rooms have since been 
erected was an avenue to the play ground on the south 
side of the house. The building ivas theb symmetrical in 
form, surmounted by a belfry, in which a good bell was 
hung. We give the particulars, for it is a matter of some 
interest to hundreds now living, to go back tialf a century 
to the scenes where tliey were " boys together." 

This spot has been used for a public school bouse since 
1735, previous to which time the only public school-house 
was one below the south mill. The house was at first in- 
dividual property, belonging to the Wenworth family, and 
by Ebeneazer Wentworth was given to the town in 1735 
in exchange for a school lot onDaniel street, given by Mrs. 
Graffort for school use. 

The original house, proba,bly with some additions, re- 
mained until about eighty years ago. It was of one low 
story, built in the style of the old south school-house. Wo 
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can find no record of the early teachers. Before and after 
the RevoIutioD, Major Samuel Hale here taught for many 
years, and gave tlie right hend to the twigs of those days, 
ias the after life of some of our beet citizens, who have 
continued with ua until the last thirty years, show. An- 
other teacher who kept in the old house after Major Hale, 
was Mr. Morse, of whom we only know that he requested 
Buch scholars as Dr. William Cutter and others of his class, 
to leave the scliool, as tiiey knew as much as the master. 
The last teacher who filled the chair iu that old school- 
house, in about the year 1787, was Salmon Chase, a recent 
graduate from college. Boys then, as they sometimes have 
been «4tace, were «nruly. Master Chase, who was a portly, 
athletic man, had occasion oue day to chastise young 
(sieorge Turner as he deserved. The boy looking out of 
the open window and seeing his father, Capt. George 
Turner, coming up Buck street, sprang out and ran to him, 
complaining of the whipping. Capt. Turner was rather 
excitable, and rushing ioto the school room commenced a 
torrent of abuse. Master Chase was calmly seated at his 
desk preparing the boys^ writing books. He looked up, 
told one of the boys to open the door, and pointed the 
visitor to it. He still continued his abuse. Standing up 
at hia desk, the master raised his round solid ruler in sucii 
a manner as to show what he could do, and bade Iiim 
depart ! The old sea captain saw but poor chance in a 
personal contest, and departed, leaving the master to gov- 
ern hia school in his own way. Mr. Chase was a good 
teacher, but did not long remain here. He removed to 
Portland, and we think there studied law. He afterwards 
settled in an interior town in New Hampshire, and in 1808 
was born to him a son named Salmon P. Chase, who has 
heen Governor of Ohio, Secretary of the U- S. Treasury, 
and is now Chief Justice of the United States. 

The next teacher of whom we have account was Deacon 
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Amos Tappan, j>r&bably the first teacher in the new brick 
edififre. Tha I^eacoD was a aing'le man, and the Selectmen 
of the town thinking it desirable to secui'e his services 
permanently, respectfully requested hiin to get married, 
and further Ihey recommended Sim to marry the sister of 
the Rev. Dr. Euckminister. He doubtless had thonghts of 
tire same proceeding before the sugsestion was made. 
The matter being agreeable all arovtiid, the Deacon wasi 
married to her. But it appears tlmg the principal marriage' 
the Selectmen sought was iKjt consisminafced — that of being: 
wedded to the town as a sdioolmaster. For in those days 
corporeal punishment was cteemad a daty, and deacon Tap- 
pan having done his duty rather severely on one of the 
boys, his parents prosecuted him. This led the deacon to 
leave the pubhc school, and open a private schooi, which he 
eontinued as long as he Hved, in an old building located on 
the west side of High street, between the mansiooof C. H. 
Ladd, Esq., and the comer of Congress street. Soon after 
tlio fire of 1813 the west side of Mulberry street, near 
Btate street, where it now stands. He was a successful 
teacher, although the boys regarded him a severe dis- 
ci pi inari'an. 

In 1805 Mr. Tappan was succeeded by Eleaser Taft. 
Mr. Taft received his classical education in Brown TTni- 
versity^ and subsequently officiated as a Congregatiomal 
minister. Clianginghis religious sentiments, he renounced 
liis ministry, and after serving in the asmy as one of "Wash- 
ington's Life Guards, became an instructer of youth, first 
in Vermont. In 1805 he came to Portsmouth and suc- 
ceeded Mr. Tappan in the iastructJon of the High School, 
then kept in the tihamber story of the school-house, where 
he remained until the building was burned out in the time 
of the great fire of 181&. 

We here present the names of all the scholars we can 
gatherwho attended Master Taft's school between the years 
1805 and 1814, when he retired from the school. 
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Jnlin RuDuel Slant 



Jease Lomlmnl 
Oli?or l.svkLQ 
DftvW Lyell 



W,7^B^i^V- 








SrlvBSWr P. Lo» 


Maasena BiUlou 


ToHbb HmTold 






Johnl^wBM 


G-orKB Blunt. 


Bpniamln Harm 


M 




Jemilah L Lunt 










John f^olllns:. L 


AiBblbsId BUilsA^l 


? bISow UnU 




nsa 


RamaofP Lona 


EoliBrliBlslBlril 








Samuel L Lsnul 


l-hotBM Briarly 










wm Builuy 


WurrlB Ham 






wnilhun Lmnplii 


WlllbrnTBeU 








■ ilU 












NBbemlBh K Butler 


William Hirdv 








HsdIbIJ Biireinw 








igr, 




Edwura Hnrt 









<-hs iBS Colts ]r' 








JuHh Uuk 




K 






Bamual Hiun 














0«oniBD«irboi-8 








eil'nan DcMlrbiiFB 


ChnrleB Horn^-j- 


eb 




William liinlisoa 






jBRopi Dortm, 


(■har™8 Momlihrer 






J>wes t>oclEe 


ftamiiel U^ilchiiigB 




m ar.lisn 


,].ilia M UHiie 


t^ilnairt Hardy 






«iomiw DaveiBSn 




(1 






,lij9fph Hnll 














WpiDoRocliemoEt 










! MFirsbal H«l 
-William MaveB 






Nx,<% R<vln 




Harshall 


nic?&r<l Bla 






Varshnll 


HmideraDH [Toren 




Manhall 


JAii Kwol. 


iro«mil lleuilsi'aos 
Wllllim llfiidarsoii 


W 




Tftfioiore Forhef 


WUIiKmHum 




mNin-oll 


MeE.auBl.1.1. ITuibcr 








JKoBUir^limS 






0- NokqH 


J»hn l<la)w 








Supply Foss 


Thomas, Tones 








CloinfliilJiu^lsaQnJr 






AliT-!latUB°Fiotliln=hani 






iiQiln OiM 
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JsmesOrne 


Oliver Bheate 


Wliliatn B Tappan 




Ramnel Shack^'ord 






H^niy Sbaonrurd 


Eben ThomuMn J 


Wil ^ n 




Bosh TattiB 3d 




JBillinEsRbopherd 


.lobn Trundi) 


Oirv WP w 


J MarBball Bbepbeid 




Sam 


OllvarSlmes 


John Tnrner 


Hbs h ™ 




Berjamin T Trsdli 


Leo P 




JanifS Th»niaB 






ttllllaniThoi.ias 




John Bberbnrae 




Itan F 


Menrj- Bobroeder 


William varrell 


XtlviH^ Pmt; 




EomuBlWjMl 


BdmrdPeiros 
William Pel™ 


jMoph StHaa 
Samuel Siirasuo 


Jt^hoa B WbWrlei 




U'llllmn Sprngue 


John H Wblilden 




Tliomas Sim-^ 




Samuol Howe 


M™.b Samiril 


Peter Wllnoujt 


Kiwn. Rows 






Thomas Roach 










Oeorae W Wulkur 




Georire K Rpnrbawk 












llonry Bailer 


RIobtrd Walter 


Samue! RmlUi 




Jdin Wenrtell 


Jncob Bw-etser 


Setb Tripe 


.lobn WInkley 




llallJ TIbbelli 


SaiLlel Wend.:!! 








I'lrkerSheiaon 








Tbomaa TredlBt 


1 hai'lxs Vcaton 






Willi™ TY^alou 


Geo'so SImaa 




J..«epU Teuton 




AlopioTun 





The tuition of the school consisted of reading, spelling, 
writing, geography, granynar, natural philosoph}', mathe- 
matics, and the Latin and Greek languages. He fitted sev- 
eral of hia pupils for college, who aubsei^iently graduated 
at Harvard University. 

The reading of the record ahovo given will bring back 
to many the names of their early associates, many of whom 
have long since passed away. But in those who remain, 
there is but one feeling for the old master, whose mildness, 
dignity and affection for his scholars endeared him in 
their memory. 

After the rebuilding of the school-house in 1814, the 
teachers were Messrs. E. Hathaway, Ezra A, Stevens, Wil- 
liam C. Harris, Snell, William H. Y. Hackett, Isaac 

Adams, Israel W. Bourne, Moses P. Parish, Chandler E. 
Potter, John T, Tasker, Israel Kimball, A. M. Payson, 
Lewis E. Smith, and some others, we think, but we have no 
record for reference. 
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We have before tis the original contract made in 1748 
between Samuel Hale and the Selectmen of Portsmontli, in 
■which ho obUgatea himself to keep the grammar school of 
Portsmouth, and iustruct in the languages for five years ; 
and the selectmen bind the town to give him an annual 
salary of X45 daring that time. Salmon Chase received 
abont £S0 per year. We find he left t,he school in X789. 
We have seen Deacon Tappan's receipts in 1791, written 
in a beautiful hand, showing that his pay as teacher of the 
high school was £100 per year. He was a keeper of the 
school about twelve years. Between his time and Mr. 
Taft'e entry in 1805, the school was kept by Mr. Peter 
Cochrane. His memory is vividly impressed upon the 
minds of hia scholars — whose hands can almost feci the 
tingle of that awful ferrule, which was in constant use. 

In the next generation some of the boys were better 
prepared for the reckoning — especially when the cowhide 
was the dispenser of punishment for playing truant. In 
one of the schools of a second grade in those times, a boy 
who was certain of receiving punishment for truancy the 
day before, went like a martyr to hia post, and received hia 
punishment without flinching, though put on perhaps rather 
more severely to overcome his stoicism. He walks to his 
seat without a tear, and while the boys admired his bravery, 
they pitied him for hia suffering, as was very evident from 
the stiffness of his gait. There was however a good shout 
at play-time, when he withdrew from under his jacket the 
remains of an innocent salt-fiah his sister had aided him in 
placing there to receive the punishment. 

this same school, kept i,. -■. oom under Mr. Taft'a, 
in the time of the embargo in 1809, the children were taught 
the first principles of writing, without the iise of pen, ink, 
pencil or slate. The whole length of the desk, in front, 
was a level about eight inches wide, and sunk about half 
an inch below the other part of the desk. This place wa'. 
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covered with yellow sand, smoothed by a guage with pro- 
jections in it, giving the lines to conform with those ia the 
copy book. In this sand, with sticks formed like lead 
pencils, the young urchins would make their potrhooks and 
trammels — and every form their imagination suggested, on 
to the mystery of joining-hand. One of our Market-street 
merchants informs us that in this way he took hia first les- 
sons in chirography, without wasting a quill or blotting a 
book. 

Mr. Bowles describes his recollection of the old brick 
school house, in the following communication: 

Among the ancient edifices that have been csed for 
cational purposes, there is none where ^o many of the past 
and present generations of Portsmouth have received their 
earlier instruction, and with which so many memories are 
associated, as the old Brick School House in State street. 
Boys have gone forth from its venerable walls not only to 
fill almost every station in life, from the most humble but 
useful calling to the highest positions in the state and 
national councils of the Republic, and, better far, to become 
faithful watchmen on the walls of Zion, and to elevate the 
American. name in other lands beside our own. Neither 
have the girls, when weighed in the balance, been found 
wanting. In every place where woman's duty and destiny 
call her, they have acted well a woman's part — crickets of 
the hearthstone, bringing joy and gladness to their hus- 
bands' firesidos~and better mothers never falfillod 



The scholars of some forty years ago, when a bell upon 
the roof rang out its stirring notes to call them to their 
tasks, had a more extended play ground than those of the 
present day enjoy ; for School House Hill was then an 
open thoroughfare between Pitt and State streets. Al- 
though the school building had risen Phcenis-like from its 
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ashes, other memorials of tlie great conflagration of 1813 
were visible around, in the form of old cellars and bricks, 
innumerable, the latter affording an inexhaustible fund of 
amusement in recess time. Upon the summit of tiio hill, 
on the State street side was an old well, with the stump of 
a half-burnt pump in the centre. It was a hideous trap, 
into which it is a miracle that more than one unfortunate 
wight did not fall, during the years its open mouth stood 
ready to receive them. One day it occurred to Master 
Stevens, in connection with the above, that he would bring 
the boys' play to some practical account. Having interested 
them just before recess hour with the incident in ancient 
history where a river is recorded to have been filled up, by 
each soldier of one of the conquerors of old throwing a 
stone into it, he then suggested that they should thus fill 
Tip llie old well with a portion of the bricks that lay so pro- 
fusely scattered around. It would be such rare ftm, they 
were not slow to act upon the hint thus given them, and be- 
fore the bell rang for their return, (delayed a little probably 
in honor of the occasion,) the dangerous aperture had been 
filled to the surface of the ground ; the last course of brick 
]aid with the smoothness and precision of a Euss-pavement. 
Let us cast a backward look to the days when echool 
dramatic exhibitions were in vogue, and see what it pre 
Bented to our view. It is a winter evening. The first 
floor of the school-house is converted for the time being 
into a theatre, with, a crowded audience. A partition ex 
tends across the lower end of the room, one-half the 
enclosed apace answering the purpose of that mystery of 
mysteries in a theatre, the green room, and the remainder 
as a stage, with its green curtain. There is no gas to cast 
its brilliancy upon bright eyes and fair faces, where bright 
eyes and fair faces stiU are seen, (for no visionary had ever 
dreamed of such a corporation as the Portsmouth Gas 
Company,) but Tetherly'a " dips" in tin candlesticks su5- 
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pended from the walla supplied tlie deficiency, and a range 
of oil lamps fumialied the " foot lights" for the stage. The 
orchestra, located in the green room, consists of Esido- 
Victor, from Water street, professor of the tamborine, and 
another coiored gentleman, professor of the violin. The 
bell rings, and the curtain rises to scenes from Shakespeare's 
"Midsummer Night's Dream." As Peter Quince calls over 
the names of his actors who are to play before the duke, 
and " Nick Bottom, the weaver " " Francis Flute, the bel- 
lows-mender," "kobin Starveling, the tailor," and "Tim 
Snout the tinker," severally answer, "Herel" the oddity 
of their names, combined with the ridiculous dresses they 
have assumed, call forth shouts of laughter from the juve» 
hiles, and the humor of the scene is well enjoyed by the 
audience generally. Nick Bottom is Ml especial favorites 
and creates much mirth by promising, that if permitted to 
play the lion, he will so roar that the duke shall say. " Let 
hita roar again P nor less so, when, on being told that he 
might frighten the ladies, he replies that he can, at will, 
" roar as gentle as any sucking dove.'* The entrance ot 
Snug, on all-fours, (enveloped in a buffalo skin) as the lion, 
is the signal for a fresh outbreak of nierrhnent. 

Peter Quince, bidding adieu to Athens, retires to the 
gentlemen's dressing-room in the entry, {under the stairs,) 
transforms himself, by the aiil of a Gilman Blues' uniform 
into a fine looking soldier, and reappearing, recites with 
much spirit Campbell's stirring poem of "Hohenlinden." 
A blooming young lady then favors the audience with a 
popular song of the time, " Wreaths for the Chieftain," and 
is succeeded by a young gentleman, who in the costume of 
an American sailor, sings one of the war songs of 1812. 
A vety young gentleman, in a broad frilled ruffle, (his 
" first appearance on any stage,") then recites, with the most 
IBost approved accent, the somewkit familiar lines, com- 
mencing— 
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School dialogues, of a varied character, intervene, but en- 
velopeiJ as they are in the shadows of the past, they present 
a confused and misty appearance. Among other passengers 
of less note, Queen Zenohia, ivith a train of attendants, 
appears in one of them. The performance concludes with 
an entire two-act play, entitled the " Military School " very 
well done, but the special life of t!ie piece is '' Old Pipes," 
a decayed soldier vi'ith a crutch and a wooden leg, who, 
perpetually smoking, perfumes the room^not with tobacco 
smoke, but the more agreeable odor of pennyroyal. Exeunt 
omnes — the curtain fails. 

The scene changes now to a day in summer. The rain 
that commenced early in the morning has increased in vio- 
lence, until school-house hill is a fair sized cataract, and the 
street at its base a running river. Mingled with the deluge 
of the watery element, are thunder and lightning so terriSo 
and oft-repeated, that the more youthful pupils hide in terror 
beneath their desks. At last there comes a shock more 
terrible than all that preceded it — like a broadside from 
Nelson's fleet at Trafalgar, or the A,Ilie,s' fire at Sebastopol. 
The room ia filled with sparks, and without the whole at- 
mosphere seems a blaze of fire. When it has passed, 
revealing faces livid with affright, the stillness of death 
succeeds, for simultaneous with the last great shock, the 
rain has almost instantly ceased, and teacher and pupils 
rushing out of doors, discover that the belfry has been 
shattered to fragments, one of the chimneys rent asunder, 
and the bricks scattered upon the roof and the ground 
below. Looking in the direction of the residence of Wil- 
liam Jones, Esq. they see that one of the chimneys has 
entirely disappeared, and the windows of the first floor are 
in a sadly damaged condition. A man in the door of 
Wiggin & Story's grocery, at the corner of State and 
Penhallow streets, is telling some people that while stand- 
ing in that position a few minutes before he saw in the air 
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a large ball of fire, wliieli separated, one portion taking the 
direction of tlie scliool-houae, the other that of Mr. Jones's 
residence, and while nearly blinded and stunned by the 
blaze and explosion that followed he waa suddenly brought 
to conacioasness by a heavy blow upon his knee from a 
brick Btili lying upon the door step. There is no more 
schoo! for the day, for the lightning has struck in a dozen 
places, and the boys are given a holiday to enable them to 
take lessons in electricity. Among other locations they 
visit the old South Church, and climb the fence on the 
opposite side of the way, to get a peep at two promising 
spring pigs, which had been brought to an untimely end 
by the electric fluid. They think the catastrophe rather of 
a comical character, yet it brings to mind a fact the master 
endeavored to impress upon then) before they were dismiss- 
ed for tbe day, that had the classes recited that morning in 
their usual position beneath the belfry, a miracle alone 
could have saved soma of them from being instantly killed. 



RAMBLE CXLI. 

ScKool HoiiaQ Hill — Sub.t>ol Soolis — Aiiiiisain.en.t3 — 
Slides — Mrs. nVEaioon'e Shop— TTie Catasti-oplio — Par- 
son -Walton's JVfestii^-Uouee— Services— The Ue- 
loved. Disoi-ple . 

Ip the Brick School House has its agreeable associations 
to the schopl-boya of past and present generations. School 
House Hill, the scene of their pastimes in recess hours, ia 
not forgotten. Pleasant memories of the old play-ground 
have been borne away to every spot on the globe where 
thehomes ofcivilization are seen, or commerce has ex- 
tended its enterprise. We have recently seen a venera- 
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ble copy of the "American Preceptor," one of tlie reading 
books used in conjunction with "jEsop's Fables," by a 
school-boy of tiia time of President Madison. It is printed 
with the longy, that must have caused much perplexity to 
young beginners in distinguishing it from an f, I can fancy 
one of them just fledged from " b-a ba, k-e-r ker, baker," 
puzzling over the following extract from Dr. Franklin's 
story of " The Whistle," half oblivious whether the boy 
found the whistle, or if it was the somtic? that attracted him. 
" I went directly to a f liop where they fold toys for chil- 
dren ; and being charmed with the found of a whiffle, 
which I met by the way, in the hands of another boy, I 
voluntarily ofiered, and gfive all my money for it." 

A later day than this, however, is embraced in the wri- 
ter's memories of the old locality, but within the period 
that the avenue remained unclosed, between Pitt and State 
streets. While groups of boys could then bo seen engaged 
in various sports on the southern side of the hill, others 
never tired of playing among the ruina- on State street ; 
standing the bricks on end in rows or, circles, to see them 
fall again in quick succession, or forming them into forts, 
and stoi-ming out imaginary foes with missiles of the same 
hard material — illustrating one of Mr. Punch's "Facts in 
Natural History," that " among bats, the brickbat flies with 
the greatest force, if not with the greatest velocity." 

An exciting scene was visible on a winter's day, when 
scores of boys could be seen enjoying the fine slides the 
hill afforded. Although the boys who liv^d in the neigh- 
borhood, as they worked out the slide after each fresh fall 
of snow, regarded it as their especial domain, they never 
quarelled with any others who came to share it with them. 
It was the resort of youngsters from all quarters; a neutral 
ground, from its central location, where the hatchet was 
buried by " Northenders " and " Southenders," who seemed 
to forget the fends existing between them, which ran so 
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high in hoop-time, aa tbey went down the declivity upon 
their sleds, side by aide, togotliev. 

At ttie foot of the hill, in the old building demolished 
ten or a dozen yeara since, a widow lady Itept one of those 
little shops so numerous at Portsmoiith in former years. 
On the, outer shelves was an array of crockery and earthern 
ivare, tbe latter with an especial eye to country trade, em- 
bracing, (from Dodge's pottery,) capacious milk-pans, pots 
for beans or brown bread, jugs and pitchers for the haying- 
■field, and white mugs that would hold a full quart of oider. 
Among the older stock, were relios of a former day, mugs 
and pitchers adorned with Porter, Perry, Bainbridge, Hull 
and other heroes of the war of 1S12, and that now almost 
forgotten personage " Toby Philpot." Behind the counter 
were barrels and boxes of groceries, and upon the shelves 
above, pins, needles, thread, and other notions, with slate 
pencils, nuts and apples for the achool-hoya. A cheese, 
whose excellence could always be rched on, occupied a 
particular spot on the counter, and near by, arranged upon 
» line, wore skeins of yarn, stockings, gloves, and mittens, 
taken in trade from country customers. There was one 
peculiarity about the miltens, that, among the reminisences 
of their boyhood, is not forgotten by some of the wearers 
to this day. No matter how high upon the wrist they came 
when first put on, after an afternoon's service in snow-ball- 
ing, they could rarely be induced again to reach above the 
thumb. 

The. aan was not more regular in its coarse than the pro- 
prietor of this establishment. If a neighbor's time-piece 
stopped, it could be set from her movements, about as eor- 
reotiy as by the Old North clock. Adjoining the shop was 
a cosy Httle sitting-room, with its antique furniture — tha 
walls adorned with engravings of so old a date they would 
be a rare prize, now-a-days, to collectors of such curios- 
ities — and there she could be found, when not called to 
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wait upon a customer, sitting upon the sauas spot, year in 
and yeai" out, engaged in knitting ; her favorite cat "Tibby" 
lying upon the rag at lier side. It was a ckeerful scene of 
domestic comfort when a briglit wood fire was burning 
upon the liearth, for she eschewed stoves, and would admit 
no siich modern innovations upon her premises. She had 
long occupied her mansion, and could remember a time 
when a ten-foot building stood upon the site of Mrs. Ab- 
bott's dwelling, and a blacksmith's shop was on the garden 
in the rear. One evening, while engaged in !ier occupa- 
tion of knitting, thinking of the days that were gone, and 
of her yoath that would return no more, her meditations 
were suddenly disturbed by the bursting in of the door of 
her shop with a crash that shook the house to its founda- 
tion. On opening the door to learn the cause, she discov- 
ered to her astonishment, as much of a horao-sled projecting 
inside the shop as its huge dimensions would allow to enter, 
a boy of some six years old clinging to it through the aid 
of a hole in the centre, and no one else to be seen, far or 
near, in the bright moonlight. The tale ho had to tell, re- 
lated with much fear and trembhng, while assisting to 
remove the unwieldy obstruction, bore sufficient evidence 
of its trnthfulness, as it was very clear that he, unaided, 
could never have used so ponderous a conveyance. While 
some of the smaller boys of the neighborhood were en- 
gaged in sliding, two of the largest and roughest specimens 
of " Southendera " made their appearance among them, 
and after amusing themselves for a while with borrowed 
sleds, started off in pursuit of something more exciting. 
A few rods distant on the northern side of Pitt street, was 
a depot of old gigs, carts and other vehicles that would 
have done honor to Shepherd Ham's collection of sadlery 
articles mentioned in Rambles 41. Selecting from among 
them a dilapidated horse-sied, they dragged it to the 
summit of the hilt, and getting on themselves, and inducing 
22 
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the smaller youngsters to follow their Qxample, they started 
for a slide. When once underway, it went with locomotive 
speed, and as there was do such thing possible as guiding 
so clumsy an affair, it finally brought np at the point men- 
tioned above — all the others making their escape, with the 
exception of oiio small specimen of young Portsmouth, 
before the final catastrophe occurred. 

I cannot close these sketches without at least a passing 
notice of the venerable church, known as " Parson Wal- 
ton's Meeting House," that in former years adjoined the 
widow's residence; the same structure that, afterwards 
remodelled, was finally torn down to give place to the new 
chapel of the Unitarian Society. It was one of the most 
antique of the old New England churches, now fast passing 
afray, and of which not a vestige will remain, ere many 
years have elapsed, in the most sequestered country village. 
It stands before me now, both in its interior and exterior 
aspect, just as it looked when untouched by the hand of 
modern improvement. The plain and unpainted, but not 
ungracefui pulpit, 'and its faded velvet cushion whoso tas- 
sels swayed to and fro in the summer hroeae ; the solemn- 
looking sounding-board, exciting childish wonder how it 
w^ ever raised to its seemingly lofty height, or what sus- 
tained it there ; the square pews, nearly large enough for 
a small family to live in, city tenementhouse fashion ; the 
long galleries, that creaked at every footstep ! the gayly 
colored chandelier, suspended by a painted rope from the 
ceiling ; the queer looking poles, well filled with hooka and 
nails, rising above the pews, designed for coats and hats, 
but looking, in more modern times, like some arrangement 
for the suspension of a clothes-line ; the long pews, one on 
each side the centre aisle, where a choir had once been 
located, (the ladies occupying one, the gentlemen the 
other,) with seats that tiirned upward on a pivot while the 
occupants were standing, and elevated forms in the centre 
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for singing-books ; all are dagu e r re o typed in unfuding hues 
upon my memory, mingled with remembrances of early 
cbiWhood, when my home was almost within tiin shadow of 
the ancient bell-tower. Nor is the exteriorT-r^eather-beat- 
en, black with age, and mosa-covered— leas familiar, or the 
belffy, with its spire and vane, that vibrated at every revo- 
lution of the ancient bell. On every Sabbath day, and on 
afternoons when "conference meetings" were haid, hitched 
to the church-railing, might be seea a horse, of ver^/ " cer- 
tain age," attached to an antique pattern of a gig or sleigh, 
the conveyance of a worthy pair from Long Lane. When 
absent in the winter-time, it was an unerring indication that 
the snow had fallen very deep in the country, and that the 
roads must be badly blocked up. Accompanying them was 
along bound-shaped dog, of iron-gray color, who was left 
in charge of the vehicle daring church-hours. If a mis- 
chievous boy attempted to invade his castle, he was too 
well principled to bark, especially if it were Sunday, but he 
displayed a double row of ivory that never failed to send 
the offender away in terror, glad to escape at so cheap a 
rate. Others too, who Game from far distances, seldom 
failed to be seen in their accustomed places. 

How many prayers ascended to the throne of grace from 
that sacred edifice, and Tiow often its walls echoed to the 
good oldtnnesof 'I^sbon,' 'Corinth,' 'St. Martin's,' 'Mear,' 
^Coronation,' that most sublime of sacred lyrics 'Old Hnn- 
idred,' and many others notless renjembered, or less loved. 
But the old church is no more ; those who offered up the 
prayers have had their " faith changed to sight," and the 
singers are numbered with the choir who sing the song of 
"Moaes and the Lamb." 

There probably never existed, since the apostolic age, a 
more devoted body of Christians than those who constitut- 
ed the church of Rev. Joseph Walton; a people, truly, 
who were " good for goodness' sake," and whose daily life 
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illustrated tlie truth and beauty of the faith they professed. 
Many of them long survived the good man who for so many 
years was their teacher in things spiritual, but all have 
passed away to those mansions where they have laid up 
much treasure for eternity. Some of tbeit- descendants yet 
have homes at Portsmouth — others are scattered far and 
wide abroad. Wherever they may be, it is to be hoped the 
good seed has not become extinct within them, but that it 
has yet a living principle, springing up and germinating, 
and bringing forth much good fruit.* 



EAMELil CXLII. 

Xho Oia South CliTiroli. 



The departure of time-honored edifices creates a feeling- 
of regret, however dilapidated they may have become, or 
by however superior buildings they are to be supplanted,-— 
for there are associations connected with the old which the 
new will be long in giving. 

It was about twelve years since that the steeple of the Old 
South Church, that prominent point in our city landscape, 
was cast upon the ground, after having occupied its posi- 
tion 132 years. The oak posts around the belfry which 
supported the steeple, were as sound as when first put there. 
The house was vacated by the society in 1826, when the 
Stone Churoh was prepared for occupancy. For a short 
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time the old meeting hniiae was oeoapied by a portion of 
the Society who did not wish to leave the place in which 
their fathers worshipped. Ifc subsequently became the 
property of a member of the I'ree-WiU Baptist Church : 
and was occupied at several different periods as a place of 
worship by that denomination, which afterwards erected 
the church on Pearl street, In the intervals of this occu- 
pancy, it had been for a considerable portion of the time, 
kept open for religious worship, sometimes by series of 
Sunday afternoon or evening services, arranged by the 
clergymen of the city ; sometimes by regular services 
conducted by the city missionary. Several years before 
its destruction a floor was laid between the two tiers of 
windows. The second story was converted into an audi- 
ence-room, with ft pulpit, while the lower story was divided 
into a ward-room and two school-rooms. 

The first pastor settled after the house was erected was 
Eev. William ShurtleS, in 1733, who died in 1747. His 
remains, the record says, were " deposited in a grave under 
the communion table." It appeared on the removal of the 
upper flooring,. that a hole the size of the coffin was cut in 
the under boards about ten feet west of the communion 
table, and that here his remains, with those of his successor, 
Rev. Job Strong, had lain for more than a century. 
It was not a matter of great importance, hut the discrep- 
ancy of the record and the fact we will explain. 

On going from the house about the time it was taken 
down, we met standing on the hill, the venerable Captain 
Daniel Peraald, who seemed to look with much interest 
upon the departure of the place of worship of his early 
days. Among his interesting recollections of the house, 
he said, that originally the house was some twenty feet 
shorter than it now is. Nearly a century ago it was cut 
in two, the eastern half moved about twenty feet, and a 
new piece put iiito the centre of the house. This was at 
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once an explanation of tbe position of the pastors' graves, 
which wore actually beneath the comraunion table when 
buried, butby the entogement of the house, the pulpit, to 
be iu tbe centre, was removed several feet towards the 
, eastern end. 

On the 22d June, 1767, tbe following vote passed in a 
parish meeting, of which Daniel Jackson was mo.derator : 

"Whereas a numhet of subscribers being desirous for 
their own convenience, and of being accommodated with 
pews, to have the meeting house cut and made twenty-four 
feet longer, and the broad alloy, pulpit and fore door to be 
in the middle of the house aa near as possible, and the 
addition proposed to be macfe to be all in readiness as soon 
aa the house is cut and moved to the distance proposed, to 
be joined together immediately thro' frame and interlays 
to prevent the house being damaged or overset by any 
sudden gust of wind. * * * To be completed entirely 
at their own cost and charge, and they to have the benefit 
of the disposition of the pews to themselves. * * * n 
Voted, that Mr. John. Gfriffes, Mr, Thomas Hart, Deaco- 
Mark Langdon, Capt. Titus Salter, and Capt. Samuel Lang 
don, be a committee fur tbe propriet^jrs of this Parish to 
receive tbe bond (^2,000) from the subscribers," 

Taming over the parish records, we find the following 
interesting entry made at the time of the death of Sev, Mr. 
Strong, which we copy verbatim. It presents in itself a 
picture of the past. 

October 1, 1751. 

At a meetir^ of tlie parisTionerfl of the South Parish, in PorlBmo. ns- 
selnbled on the occasion of the decease of our Rev. I'asture, Mr. Job 



Strong, ami fo know the iDimis of the parishoners wilh respect to *e de- 
cent interm't of our deceased pasture, they proceeded uuanimously snd 
made choice of Mathew Livemore, Esq, ipod'r, and it was put lo vote 
whether ibey would do any thing at all or ntil relating to {he funeral, and 
it passed in (he affirmative. 

V'lUd, Neminie contra dreente, Tbat there be a grav'e and {JocenI 

Voted, That the bearers have rings. 

Vn'ed, That the followinff persona have gloves, vii: 
]stTlePaiil Holders and their wives. 
2dly, The Under Beavers. 
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3<lly, The DocV and liis lad}-. 

4thiy, The Rev. Mr. Brown and hU lady. 

5tbty, Thu Watchers. 

6thly, Tbat the Goverii'r and, his lady have gloves. 

7thlv, The Saxien of thia Parish. 

8thly, The other two Saxtena, if they or either of jui toll ye ball, ehalt 

be pd for ye service, 
itthly. The Miniatera that attend the funeral. 
lOthiy, 'I'hat Saiii'l Hart, Esij'r & liis wife for the paul, 
llthly, Coll, Gilman and iady and three Gisters of Mr. Strong. 
12tlily, The Tenders. 

Voted, That the widow of our deceased paaturshive a suit of mourning. 
Voted, That their be aeventy pounds, old lenV, given to Mad'm Strong 

to put herfielf in mourning. 
Voted, That the grave he dug for the iterm't of the remains of the 

Rev. Mr. Strong, be as near to Mr. ahurtlelf'a coffin as may be. 
VoUd, That Mad'm Shurtleff have a pair of gloves. 
Yoled, That the church wardens be, and hereby are, empowered and 
autiorized to put the above votes in execution, and raise money 
on the paiiabonera for effecting the aanie, together with ten or 
twelve pounds old tenV, for unforseen contingences, if there ba 

V/iled, That Mad'm Fifch have a pair of gloves. 

Vuted, Thatlhellev. Mr. Langdoiiof Portsmo,, Mr. Addama of Kcw- 

ington, Mr. Wise of Berwick, Mr. Rogers of Kittery, be four of 

the paul holders. 
Voiti, That the othur two paul holdera be left to the appointment of 

the friends of the deceased, and in want thereof, to the chiii-ch 

wardens. 
Volsd, That the church wardens he hereby desired to ma&e provision 

to have a sermon preached the same day before the iiiterm't of our 

deceased pasture. Mathbw Livbmoee, Mod'r. 

Capt. Fernald says that when he firs t attended the meet- 
ing there waa but one house on the sq^uare south of the 
church, — a one story hou.=ie occupied by a Mrs. Wyatt, 
nearly opposite the present residence of Ichabod. Rollins, 
Esq- The house of Mr. Thatcher Emery, near the bridge 
was also then standing. The square on the North of the 
church was owned by Capt. Nathaniel Pierce at that time; 
and upon it was only the Pierce house on the northwest 
confer, and a barn on the southwest corner. Capt. Pierce, 
after the Eevolution, sold to Capt. Drisco the whole squfiro, 
excepting the small lot reserved for his own residence, 
for $300. 

It is said that when this church was built, some of the 
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timber used was cut on the groimd. The lot was presented 
to the pariah by Capt. John Pickering, who was a liberal 
supporter of the raimstry, as well as an active citizen in 
temporal matters. 

On the 13th Sept. 1863, wewere present at the exlium- 
ing of the remains of Rev. William Shurtleff, who was pas- 
tor from 1133 to 1T4T ; he died May 9th of that year, and 
was buried under tbe coramumon table ; — aa were also the ■ 
remains of his sticcesaor, Kev. Job Strong, who died Sept. 
28,1751, and was buried by the side of Mr. ShurtlefF. 

lii the boards of the under floor, aa we have stated, a 
place of the size of a coffin was found c»t, which indi- 
cated the position of the graves. Directly under the open- 
ing the remains of one of them was found, and by his 
pide, the coffins probably toaching, was fourfd the other. 
There was a difierence of opinion as to the identity, bnt to 
us it was clear that the i-emains of Mr. ShurtlefF were re- 
moved to the side, to admit those of Mr. Strong to he low- 
ered directly into the grave. On first opening the grave, 
which waa between three and four feet deep, it was doubted 
whether any remains were to be found, after having been 
buried in the earth 112 and IIS years. This doubt waa 
soon removed by the disclosure of the skull, hair, and prin- 
cipal bones of the one whom we regard as Mr. Strong. 
Some of the bones were undecayed^the teeth in the section 
of the lower jaw white and apparently as sound as when he 
died, at the age of 27! The bones of Mr. Shurtleff, who was 
about 40 years older when he died, were more nearly ap- 
proaching decomposition — of the skull only a piece of the 
size of a dollar waa left. There was but one I'ib left in a 
good preservation, and tlhat belonged to Mr, Shurtleff. No 
remains were ieft of either coStn except two little strips of 
3 and 6 inches long, which appeared to have been the bands 
of the coffin lids in which was a row of brass nails, about an 
inch apart. Thore were two pino knots found, so well pre- 
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served by the pitch they contained, they were as white and 
sound inaide as new wood. An iron hin ge in one of the 
graves showed that the coffia lid was made to turn down. 

The remains of each, under the direction of the Wardens 
of the Stone Church, were put inappropriate boxes, and 
placed in the Auburn Cemetery where a suitable monument 
is now erected. 

The coffins in the Itindge tomb, under the centre of the 
house on the south aide, have all been removed to the cem- 
etery. This tomb must have been built more than a cen- 
tury ago, for when the house was enlarged and the porch 
erected in 1767, the entrance to the tomb was covered by 
the porch. The idea that the entrance to the church was 
made over the tomb was so abhorrent to the feelings of the 
family, that they changed theirj)lace of worship in conse- 
quence, to the Episcopal church. 

In casting our eyes over the records ofi the South 
Church, we find a few matters worth giving. The sub- 
scription paper, on which tho names are given of those who 
contributed to the support of Rev, Mr. Emerson, for tho 
years 1714, 1715 and 1716 is summed up by the committee 
with the following entry : 

"AU that we can find that Mr. Emerson has had that we 
can make out at present is £175 2a 2d." 

Mr, Emerson gives his receipt as follows : 

"I allow of ye one hundred seventy-five pounds two 
shillings, as so much paid for my salary ye first three years 
after I came to town." J. Emeeson." 

1753. Voted, That tho scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament be pubUcly read every Lord's day as a part of 
the public worship in God's house. 

1756. Voted, That ten pounds old tenor, of the Charity 
Money in the hands of the Deacons, be laid out in practical 
books for the use of the poor of the Parish. 

Voted, That the hundred pounds, old tenor, given by 
Capt, Geo. Walker to the church, and now in the hands of 
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tlie Deacons Langdon and Jackson, eliould be laid out to 
the best advantage in silver and gold coin, that the church 
may sustain no further loss by its lying in a depreciating 
medium. 

1757. Voted, That the remainder of the proportion of 
the charity money appropriated to purchase practical and 
instructive books, for the use of the poor in this parish, be 
given into the hands of the Pastor to be laid out in books 
for said use. 

Voted, That the ^32 in stock of the church's money, 
now in the hands of Deacon Jacksonj be by bira converted 
into silver or gold coin. 

Sept. 27, 1760, Received of the hands of Doacon Jack- 
son one silver tankard, being the gift of Mrs. Mary Shurtleff 
to the South Church in Portsmouth, for the use of the Min- 
ister for the time being. 

1760. A hat of books belonging to the South Parish in 
Portsmouth, for the use of the Minister for tha time being, 
and to be lent out among the people under his direction: — 
Pool's Synoposis, vol 5, Dr. Watts' Sermons; Dr, Dodd- 
ridge's Ilise and Progress, 3 vols. ; Shaw's Welcome to the 
Plague, &c. 4 vols. ; Christian Piety ; Dickinson's Letter. 
1762. The church likewise voted that the Deacons 
Langdon and Jackson be and hereby are desired to pur- 
chase with the silver money in their hands (being the gift 
of Oapt. Walker) a decent christening basin, as soon as a 
sufficient sum shall be raised to pay for the forming of said 
basin, by subscription, the whole of the silver now in their 
hands to be applied in the weight of the basin. 

The church likewise having further considered the pro- 
posal made for the introducing the use of Dr. Watts' ver- 
sion of the Psalms instead of the New England version, 
into their public worship, desired the Pastor to mention 
said proposal to the congregation. 

At a meeting of the church, Sept. 9, 1763, at the meet- 
ing house, the church voted tlie use of Dr. Watts' version 
of the Psalms, instead of the New England. Voted, like- 
wise, that the congregation should be desired to make a 
stop after public worship, and that the vote of the church 
be proposed to them for their concurrence. The congre- 
gation voted their concurrence, and likewise that said 
Psalms should be sung without being read line by line, 
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RAMBLE CXLIII. 

'The Old Bell Ta-verti, 

Thk old landmarks of a city, if not of great beauty, liave 
an interest which time gives to many things of antiquity. 
Four or five succeasive generations have been wont to 
look upon thia old tavern, as oils of the matters which 
formed the hub of the buay wheel of Portsmouth. In the 
recollections of our older inhabitants, the Court House, the 
old North Church and the Bell Tavern have an association, 
together with the Parade and the old oak still standing, 
■which has fixed a lasting picture on the mind. 

They have revolutionary associations. When the patriot 
Manning on the west Court House steps thretv up his hat, 
declaring that Sing street should no longer bear that name, 
hilt in Congress street shottld in future the Bell Tavern 
be found — from that day the name of the street wa9 
changed. 

In 1727, the Gains house was built on the west side of 
the Bell Tavern lot, having a front yard 40 or 50 feet deep. 
In 1738, a building occupied by Robert Macklin, the baker, 
who lived to the age of 115 years, was burnt on the pres- 
ent site of Congress Block. Soon after, a portion of the 
first meetinghouse was removed to the spot, from the south 
mill dam^ and made a dwelling house for John !Ne\vmarch, 
a merchant. Pive years after, in 1743, Paul March, ivho 
married a daughter of John Newmarch, built the Bell 
TaVern. The building was framed by Hopestill Caswell of 
New Market, a mulatto, half brother of Paul March. That 
it was strongly made, the test of a century and a quarter 
haa shown. On the completion of the work there was, 
according to the custom of the day, a merry gathering to' 
commemoi"ate it. Though Hopestill had performed an im- 
portant part of the work, he did not venture to approiKja 
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the board, until it was decided by the company that he 
Bhould be permitted to come in and partake with them on 
the joyful occasion. 

How long March occupied it, and whether it waa at first 
a public house we know not. An old lady, who saw the 
house erected, once told us that several years after- its 
erection she had seen the yard filled with hogsheads of 
molasses, rum, and such goods as showed that JIarch was 
extensively engaged in mercantile pursuits. Previous to 
the revolution the house was occupied by Mr. John Green- 
leaf, and the sign of the Bell (painted blue) was hanging 
from the post. Whether or not it was intended to repre- 
eent the " Blue Bells of Scotland," it is not in our power 
to decide. At that time there was' another public house 
kept by Mr. Foss in the neighborhood, on the spot where 
the stable of the Franklin House now stands. 

To the old Bel! Tavern the patriots of the revokition 
ased to resort, while the tories made their headquarters at 
the Earl of Halifax. The venerable Theodore Moses of 
Exeter, has told us that this was the place for resort of 
such patriots as Thomas Pickering, who commanded the 
Hampden, and his fellows, and we may well imagine the 
nature and spirit of the meetings at the bar room and par- 
lors in those days, when punch-bowls were in fashion. 
Horses were kept at the stable in the rear in those days as 
now. Mr. Greenleaf's son, on a winter day, was using one 
of hia father's horses and a sleigh for a ride round town. 
After passing in front of St. John's church, in turning into 
Bow street, the sleigh went over the bank, where the Day 
building now stands, and passed down some fifty feet into 
river. Not much damage was done, excepting a wetting of 
the horse and driver. It was a perilous adventure. 

The keeper after Greenleaf was Fui-sell, whose widow- 
afterwards kept a boarding house in the present residence of 
Samuel Lord, on Middle street, where John Paul Jones 
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boarded. It was also kept by Col. AVilliam Brewster, pre- 
vious to his occupancy of the house on the site of !Richard 
Jenness' mansion. It was also kept by Mr. Jacob Tilton, 
the father of the well known idiot Johnny Tilton, who for 
many years was an inmate of our almshouse, Johnny was 
not a very bright child, but was not horn an idiot. When 
a boy he was in his father's stHble in the rear of the Bell 
Tavern, and seeing the hens fly out of the loft window, 
supposed ho might do so to. He stood upon the window 
frame, and flourishing his arms in imitation of the hens' 
wings commenced his flight — but he reached the ground 
rather sooner than he expected, injuring himself so as to 
affect his mental faculties during his after life. He is weli 
recollected as seen carrying corn to the mill for the alms- 
house, usuaUy decorated with feathers in his hat, as if in 
remembrance of the hen adventure. He died about forty 
years ago. It was he who said, when asked at the milt 
what he knew, " Some things I know, and some things I 
don't know^I know the miller's hogs grow fat, but I'don't 
know whose corn they fat on." 

It was afterwards Irept by Ebenezer Chadwick, who left 
it to take charge of the Jail, about 1790. It was after- 
wards kept for a time by Col. Seth Walker, the Register of 
Deeds. 

Early in the present century, Nathaniel Brown, from the 
Oovetnor's farm in Wolfborough, took charge of the Bell 
Tavern, and remained there until 1821, 

In a letter from a friend who had spent many years 
under its roof, during Esquire Brown's administration and 
afterwarbfi, he says : 

"It was not a beautiful structure— an architect would 
not hold it up as a model. I don't think its proportions 
are exactly laid down in the books. It had no stately col- 
umns, pillars, dome or tower. But it had a history, and 
hallowed memories which are more significant and enduring. 
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On those walls, in invisible letters perhaps, are written 
many a legend which if compiled would swell to a volume 
as large as "Greeley's Conflict," and some of them perhaps 
quite as thrilling. We had come to think it fire proof, 
I'our times it was enveloped in the flames of its more 
stately neighbors, and like Moses' bush it consumed not. 
It had seemed to mourn since the demise of its old com- 
panions, the North Church and Court House. It was the 
retreat of a little band of Patriots who used to gather 
around the midnight lamp, in that quiet aute-room, for the 
double mission of social improvement and political reform : 
which latter, was at that time much needed. Sometimes 
those sessions were continued iijto the small hours ; not 
from want of harmony, but solely from press of business. Ipi- 
bued with the spirit of the tinjes, seltdenying and earnest, 
they wore bold to do and dare. On its roll were New Hamp- 
shire's most honored sons. Sad to say, most of them haye 
passed away. How much of this recent glorious triumph 
had its germ in that little gathering I will not aay. I sup- 
pose there may be some mischief-loving persons who as 
they pass will laugh at its destruction. Well I let them 
laugh — so did ^ero on another occasion. Eor one, I sh^U 
rpourn its loss, and with JJrs. Partington take our cup of 
tea and recite its story in our own humble way." 

To those anniversaries of the " Oilman Blues," where, 
after the evil spirits the bottles containedhad disappeared, 
the bottles were arranged in a pyramid on the table to be 
made a target for those who were able to aim a blow at 
them^^and the appearance of the sedate landlord to know 
what the "pesky fellows" were doing with his glass 
ware,^it would be well to pass over in silence— and with 
idany other like scenes bury with the ruins of the old 
tayers. 

It will be recollected that here were held the corporation 
meetings — here in that front parlor, the probate courts 
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were held for many years. And who wiil forget that pro- 
jecting celJar-case door, on the east corner, in front of 
Fritchard's barber's shop, to which the old truckman Haniel 
Lowd was daily carried to receive the alms of the public, 
and the terror he inspired in the school boys at his shrill 
call for his dog Lion, when they annoyed him as they 
stopped to gaze. 

It has since been kept by Samuel Robinson and Oliver 
Potter ; by Samuel Eea, who changed the structure from a 
gambrel roof to a three story building. A second Mr. 
Tilton, Hiram Locko, Jackson <fe Howe, and we know not 
but some others, were the landlords after Mr. Ilea. 

In 1852, the building was sold to J. P. Morse, A^^^O" 
Akerraan and Henry M. Clark. The old sign post of the 
blue Bell was soon cut down, and three stores made in 
front. Thus it remained, until the fire in March, 1867, 
swept itaway. Nobody is sorry for ita departure — as its 
place is supplied by the handsome three-story block, an or- 
nament to tlie city, J>nilt by Messrs. Henry M. Clark, Aaron 
Akerman and Samuel S. Frye. 



RAMBLE CXLIV. 



•Witolxoraft in Foi-tsmontl 
nvtolly Briclget— Stone ' 
castle. 

I"oE a large portion of the century whieh terminated 
some thirty years since, witchcraft was regarded as a relic 
of ancient superstition ; but now, in the modern develop- 
ments of mesmerisnj, spirituaHsm, etc. we have again 
brought up under the auspices of a new science, develop- 
ments everybody in olden time called witchcraft and 
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charged to Satanio influence. It h science now— it was 
witchcraft then. 

Although belief in witchcraft in late years has not been 
genera], yet at no time lias it been withOnt some who'havB 
had a belief in it- There are many stories given in proof 
of the agency of evil spirits in conferring superhuman 
powers upon those over whom they had an influence. 

In the time of the Revolution when our almshouse was 
kept by Mr. Clement March, there was among the inmates 
a woman who bore the name of Molly Bridget. She had 
been notorious as a fortune teller. She was regarded as a 
witch in those times, and to her was attributed many of the 
domestic evils of ihat day. Her fame as a witch was wide 
spread. Finding her way to Boston, the police gave har 
warning to leave the city forthwith. "Why?" she asked, 
"la not your name Molly Bridget?" "No, air," she re- 
plied — " do you think I am such a despicable creature as 
Molly ?" Although she denied the identity, she took pains 
to returnby the first opportunity. Itwasinthe year 1782, 
when she was at our almshouse, that there was trouble in 
the pig stye. The pigs were pronounced bewitched, and 
the remedy resorted to was to cut off the tips of their tails 
and ears. The evil spirits however were not cast out. It 
was then said that those tips must be burned. But 
nothing could be found of them. Mr. March directed that 
all the loose chips and leaves in the yard should be scraped 
up and burned in the several fireplaces in the house. After 
the fires were kindled, Molly hastened from room to room in 
a frenzied manner. She soon went to her own room, and as 
the flames began to subside her aanda of life began to run 
out, and before the ashes were cold, she was actually a 
corpse. At the hour fixed for hev funeral, arose one of 
those dreadful storms which are said to occur when witches 
are buried. These are facts — how far the results were 
induced by the superstitious feelings of that day, the reader 
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is left to judge. The poor creature might have believed 
herself a witch, and the expectation expressed that the 
hurtling of the pigs' tails would kill the witch, might have 
BO wrought upon iier mind as to produce the result. 

The principal object of this ramble ia to bring np some 
of the strange developments which were. made in earJy 
times in what was once a part of Portsmouth, but after 
wards became the town of Newcastle. Cotton Mother, 
,who lived in thatage, refers to the Stone-Throwing Devil 
of Newcastle, and thus notices it : 

" On June 11, 1682, showers of stones were thrown by 
an invisible hand upon the house of George Walton at 
Portsmouth, [Newcastle.]— Whereupon the people going 
out found the gate wrung off the hinges, and stones %ing 
and falling thick about thera, and striking of them seera- 
ingiy with a great force, but really affecting 'em no more 
than if a soft touch were given them. The glass windows 
were broken by stones that came not without, but from 
within ; and other instruments were in iike manner huHed 
about. Nine of the atones they took up, whereof some 
were as hot as if they came out of the fire ; and marking 
them they laid them on the table ; but in a little while they 
found some of them again flying about. The apit was car- 
ry'd up the chimney, and coming down with the point 
forward, stuck in the back !og, from whence one of the 
company removing it, it was by an invisible hand thrown 
out at the window. This disturbance continued from day 
to day ; and sometimes a dismal hollow v;liistling would be 
heard, and sometimes the trotting and snorting of a horse, 
but nothing to be seen. The man went up the Great Bay 
in a boat onto a farm which he had there ; but there the 
stones found him out, and carrying from the house to the 
boat a stirrup iron the iron came jingling after him through 
the woods as far as his bouse ; and at last went away and 
was heard of no more. The anchor leaped overboard scv- 
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eral times and stopt the boat. A. cheese was taken out of 
the preas, and crumbled all over the floor ; a piece of iron 
stuck into the. wall, and a kettle hang thereon. Several 
Qocks of hay, mow'd near the house, were taken up and 
hung upon the trees, and others made into small whisps, and 
scattered about the house. A man was muoh hurt by some 
of the stones. He was a Quaker, and euspected that a 
woman, who charged him with injustice in detaining some 
land from her did, by wilchcraft, occasion these preternatu- 
ral occurrences. However, at last they came to an end." 
Thus wrote the reliable Cotton Mather, one hundred and 
sixty-eight years ago. Although he says these things had 
an end, yet there have been some reliable witnesses to 
events of a similar nature on the Peat Island, in the vicinity 
of Newcastle, nearly a century after. "When there were 
but two men on this island, things wore mysteriously 
moved about the pest house, and unaccountable noises 
heard. Later days have shown as strange things produced 
by mesmeric powers, since table-moving has become an 
every day occurrence. 

A pampiilet published in London in 1698, gives in quaint 
style, a detailed account of the strange proceedings by an 
eye witness. As the whole account would occupy too 
much space, we make only extracts from the work, which 
bears every mark of authenticity. 

"I have a wonder to relate ; for such (I take it) is so to 
be termed whatsoever is Prseter natural, and not assignable 
to, or the effect of Natural Causes. Jt is a Lithobolia, or 
stona throwing, which happened by Witchcraft, (as was 
supposed,) and maliciously perpetrated by an elderly wo- 
man, a neighbor suspected, and (Ithiok) formerly detected 
for such kind of diabolical tricks and practices ; and the 
wicked instigation did. arise upon the account of some 
small quantity of land in her field, which she pretended 
was unjustly taken into the land of the person where the 
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scene of tliis matter lay, and was tier right; sjje having 
been often very clamorous about that affair, and beard to 
say wjth much hittorness, that her neiglibor (innuendo the 
forementioned person, his name G-eorge ^yalton) should 
never quietly enjoy that piece of ground. Which, as it 
has confirra'd rayself aed others ia the opinion that there 
are such things as Witches, and the effects of Witchcraft, or 
»t least of itbe mischievous actions of evil spirits. 

";SometiBie a^o being in America, (in His then JIajesty'a 
service,) I was log'd in the said George ^Talton's house, a 
Planter there, and on a Sunday night, abont ten o'clock, 
many stones were heard by myself and the rest of the fam- 
ily, to be thrown and (with noise) hit againsit the top and 
aK sides of the house, after he the said Walton had been at 
his fence-ga-te, which was between him and his neighbor 
one John Amazeen an Italian, to view it ; for it was again 
(as formerly) wrung off the hinges, and east upon the 
groun^l ; and in his being there, and return home with sev- 
eral persons of (and frequenting) his family and house, 
about a slight shot distance from the gate, they wore all 
assaulted with a peal of stones, (taken we conceive, from 
the rocks hard by the House,) and this by unseen hands or 
agents. For by ibis time I was come down to them, having 
risen out o^" ^y bed at this strange alarm of all that were 
in the house, and do know that they all looked out as 
narrowly as I did, or any person could, (it being a bright 
moon-light night) hut could make no discovery. There- 
upon, and because there came many stones, and those 
pretty great ones, some as big as my fist, into the entry or 
fiorch of the House, we withdrew into the next room to 
the Porch, no person having received any hurt, (Praised be 
Almighty Providence, for certainly the infernal agent, con- 
stant enemy to mankind, had ho not been over-ruled, 
intended no less than death or maim) save only that two 
youths were hit, one on the leg the other on the thigh, 
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iiotwitlistanding tlie stones came so thick and so foi-cibly 
against the sides of so narrow a room Whilst we stood 
araazGd at this accident, one of the maidena imagined fiha 
saw them come from the Hall nest to that we were in, 
where searching, (and in the cellar down out of the Hiili,) 
and finding nobody, annthei- and myself observed two little 
stones in a short space siiccessively to iall on the floor, 
coming as from the Ceiling close by ns, and we concluded 
it muafc necessarily be done by means extraordinary and 
prJD tor natural. Coming again into the room where we 
first were, (next the Porch) we had many of these lapidiary 
salutations, hut unfriendly ones ; for shutting the door, it 
was no small surprise to rae to have a good big stone come 
with force and noise (just by my head) against the door 
on the inside; and then shutting the other door, next the 
Hal], to have the like accident ; so going out again, to have 
another very near ray body, clattering against the board- 
wall of the House; but it was a much greater, to be so 
ne.ir the danger of having my head broke with a Mall, or 
great Hammer brushing along the top or roof of the room 
from the other end, as I was walking in it, and lighting 
down by me ; but it fell so, that my Landlord had tlie great- 
est damage, his windows (especially those of the tirst men- 
tion'd room) being with many stones miserably and 
strangely batter'd, most of the stones giving the blow on 
the inside, and forcing the bays, lead and hasps of the case- 
ments outward, and yet falling back (sometimes a yard or 
two) into the room; only one little stone we took out of 
the glass of the window, where it lodg'd itself in the break- 
ing it, in a hole exactly fit for the stone. The pewter and 
brass were frequently pelted, and sometimes thrown down 
upon the ground ; for the evil spirit seemed then to effect 
variety of mischief, and diverted himself at this end alter 
he had done so much execution at the other. So were two 
candlesticks, after many hittings, at kst struck off the 
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table where they stood, aiicl likewise a large pewter pot, 
with the force of these stones. Some of them were taken 
up hot, (and it seems) coming otit of the fire; and some 
(which is not unremarkable) having been laid by me upon 
the table along by couples, and numbered, were found 
missing; that is, two of them, as we return'd immediately 
to the table, having turvi'd our bucks only to visit and 
view some new stone-charge or window-breach, and tliis 
experiment was four or five times repeated, and I still 
fonnd one or two missing oi" the number, wliich we ftU 
inark'd, when I did but Just remove tlie iigiit from oif the 
table, and step to the door and back again, 

" After this had continued in all parts and sides of the fir^^t 
room (and down the chimney) for above fodi- hours, I, 
weary of the itoine, and aleepy, went to bed. 

"In the morning (Monday morning) I was inform'd by 
several of the domeaticks of more of the same kind of 
trouble ; among which the most signal was, the vanishing 
of the spit which stood in the cliimney corner, and the 
fiwddeh coming of it again down the chimney, sticking it 
ill a log that lay in tbe fire place or hearth ; and then, being 
hy one of the family set by on the other side of the chim- 
ney, presently cast out of the window into the back-side. 
Also a pressing iron lying on the ledge of the chimney 
back, was convey'd invisibly into tlte yard, i should think it 
(too) not nnworthy the relation, that, discoursing then with 
some of tlie family, and others, about what had past, I said, 
1 thought it necessary to take and keep the great stotte, as 
ai proof and evideitce, for they had taken it down from my 
chambers; so I carried it up and laid it on my table in my 
chamber, aisd lock'd my door, and going out upon occa- 
siiius, and soon returning, I was told by my landlady thatit 
wae,a little while after my goingforth, removed again, with 
ix noise which they all below heard, and was thrown into 
the ante-ehamber, and there I found it lying in the middlo 
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of it; thereiTpon I the second time carried it up, and laid 
it on the table, and had it in my custody for a long trme to 
show, for the aatiafacfcion of the curious. 

" August I, On Weduesday th'e window in my ante-cham- 
ber was broken again, and many stones were plaid about? 
abroad and in the house,' in the' (Jay time, 'a*nd at night. The 
same day iu the morning they tried this experiment; they 
did set on the fire a pot with animal flmd,' and crooked pins 
in it, with design to ha^e it boil, and by that means to give 
punishment to the witch or wizard, (that might be the wicked 
procurer or contriver of this stone aflliction) and take off 
their own ;' as they had been advised. This was the effect 
of it: As the' liqiuor began to grow hot^ a stone came and 
broke the top or month &f it, and threw it down, and spilt 
what was iu it; which beiwg made good again, au'otheT 
stone, as the pot grew bot again, broke the bandle off; 
and being recruited and filled a tbird time, was then witlr 
a third stone quite broke to pieces and split, and so the' 
operation became frustrate and fruitless. 
" Friday tlfteT, I Was present, being newly com'e in with 
- Mr. Walton from bis m*iddle field, (as he- called it) where' 
tiis servants had' bB'en rao^rin'g, au'd had six or »even of his* 
old troublesome compiinions, arrf I had on© fail'n down by 
foe there, and another thifi fiat storie hit me cm the thigli 
with the flat side of it,- so as to make me just feel, andl 
smart a little. In the' saKte day's evening, as I was walkj 
ing out in the tane' by the field aforementioned, a great 
stone made a rustling n'oise' in the stone fertce- between tlie 
field aird the lane, which seem'd to me (as it cau/d me to 
east my eye tbat way by ths Boise) to com'e out of the 
femce, as it were pull'd out from aimong the stones loose, 
Vut orderly laid close together, as tW manner of sHoh fen- 
ces in that country is, aifd so fell doWn Hpon the gi-ound. 
"Some persons of note being then in the field (whose 
names are here under written) to visit Mr. Walton there, 
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are substantial witnesses of the same stonery, both in tho 
field, and afterwards in the house that night, viz : one Mr. 
Huzz}', son of a Counsellor there. He took up one that 
having first alighted on the ground, with rebound from 
thence hit him upon the heel; and he keeps it to show. 
And Captain Barefoot, mentioned above, has that which 
(among other stones) flew into the Hall a little before sup- 
per ; which myself also saw as it first came in at the upper 
part of tho door into the middle of the room; and then 
(tho' a good flat atone, yet,) was seen to rowl over and 
over, as if trundled, under a bed in the same room. In 
short these persona being wondrously affected with the 
strangeness of these passages, offer'd themselves (desiring 
me to take them) as testimonies; I did so, and made a 
memorandum by way of record thereof, to this effect, viz; 

" 'These persons underwritten doliereby attest tJie truth of their being 
cv« witnesses of at teast baif a 6Cor« etones that evening (hronn itivisibl)' 
iiitu the fiKid, and into tlie entry of the house, ball, and oni; of thu cliaui- 
Uers ot George Walton's, viz ; 

PamucJ Jennings, Ewj. Governor of West Jarsey, 

Walter Clark, Esq Deputy Governor of Road Island. 

Mr. Arthur Cook 

Mr. Matt. Botden of Road IsUnd. 

Mr. Oliver Hooton of Barbados, Mercliant, 

Mr. T. Maul of Salem in New England, Merohant. 

4Japt, WaJier Barefoot. 

Mr. John Huzzey. 

And the nifn of the said Mr. Huzzy.' " 



In reply to some inijuiries made by us of Rsv, Mr. Alden 
of Newcastle, we have received the Allowing letter, giving 
some interesting Itislol-ical ttieiMoranda, 

Newcastle, N. I-L, Jan. 1, 1802. 
C. W. Brewster, Esq. 

Dbak Sie : — Agreeably to your suggestion, I would com- 
municate the following in regard to an article in the His- 
torical Magazine for November last, purporting to be the 
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reprint of a tract, entitled " Lithobolia," by R. C. Esq., 
and published in London in the year 1698. The writer 
States that he had been in America, at Great Island (now 
Newcastle, N. H.) was employed in His Majesty's service 
and lodged in the house of Mr, George Walton. 

It is an inquiry of som^ intere:it to the antiquary 
whether this curious and unique treatise will be found to 
be genuine and aulhenlio, on an application of the proper 
tests in similar cases used. I» the instance before us, we 
!\re furnished with ft specification of the names of persons 
and of places. An examination shows tJie authenticity of 
the writer in these respects. 

Prominent among the names is that of George TVallon- 
Adams, in his Annals, states that in the year 1661, Georg© 
Walton claimed the land at Port Point, on Great Island, ancJ 
commenced budding on it. He subsequently says that one 
of that name here was a long time President of the Pro- 
vincial Council. 

"■John Atnazeen, an Ilallan." He is well known to have 
been an emigrant from Earope, to have settled here at an 
early period. His posterity is numerous in Newcastle. 

"jUr. Randolph,^' in 1689, was appointed by the King, 
Collector of Ciistoias for New England, and in 1683, ho 
was Attorney General for the Province of New Hampshire. 
" Oaplaiii Walter Barefoot," was Deputy Collector under 
Umdolph, and subsequently Captain of the fort, a judge, 
and President of the Council. 

",\ir. Jeffiire/fn, a merohcmt." — George Jaffrey was a 
prominent citizen in this place in 1684. His ancient man- 
sion built nearly SUO years ago is still standing, and this re- 
view is being written in one of its chambers. 

"One Mrs. Clark." — None of this name now reside here, 
buttradition says that there was once a family of that name, 
the proprietors of Clark's Island, now so called, and that 
they resided at a little distance from the Walton estate. 
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The localities specified. — The traditions of many aged 
pei'sons concurrently testify that tlie estate of tlie Walton 
i'amiiy was situated about one-quarter of a mile from New- 
castle Bridge, on the north side of the road leading to Port 
Constitution and now owned by the Locke family. Some 
of the inhabitants of advanced age recollect the mansion 
house, which was spacious — of two stories and with a gam- 
hrel roof; the exact spot is known from the remains of the 
cellar. 

"The/ence gate between him and his neighbor John Ama- 
%een." — The Walton estate adjoins that of Amazeen; the 
latter having been entailed, remains esentially as it was at 
that period, and is now owned by Capt. John Amazeen of 
tlie sixth generation from John the ItaUan. 

"A Cove bijhis liouse." — There is now a small and beauti' 
fui cove a few rods south of the ancient cellar of the AVal- 
ton mansion. 

"Great Bay" is a well known sheet of water, and a very 
prominent locality in Rockingham county. 

"The Stone Fence between the Field and the Lane." — No 
road passed through the Walton estate till the Newcastle 
Bridge' was built, about the year 1821. Previously the 
only passage way to Amazeen's and Walton's was a lane, as 
is well remembered by the present inhabitants. 

As regards authenticity of the narration, it may be read- 
ily allowed, in so far as relates to the unquestionable fact 
of a popular delusion concerning Witchcraft, which at that 
period extensively prevailed. All who are familiar with 
the history of New England in the 17th century, need not 
W informed of this fact. The occurrences detailed in this 
treatise, as absurd and ridiculous as they are, and, if al- 
lowed to he real, must be classed with the miraculous, yet 
are not more marvelous than those relating to the same 
subject as 'recorded in Bancroft's History of the United 
States, Felt's History of Salem, Biirber's Historicdl Notes 
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on Andover, Masa., and Adams' Annals of this Settlement, 
under date 1656. It is well kiiowu that Rev. Joshua 
Moody, minister here at that period, stood almost alone in 
opposing this pernicious delusion, and was the means of 
saving the lives of some persons of eminence, accused of 
AVitchoraft. And there are now among the older citizens 
here traditions of this " Lithobolia, or Stone-Throwing 
Demon." And ifc is said, that at a later period, gravel on 
the beach has bsen thrown at some persons, as was sup- 
poseds by invisible hands. 

Aa regards the definite o6/eci of the writer and publisher 
of this Treatise, it may he no easy matter to decide. On 
supposition that the production is spurious, and got iip by 
some wag as a hoax for the antiquary, it may be said of 
the author, he has outdone his own hero, "Lithobolia," 
the Stone-Throwing Di3mon himself: 

Most respectfully, Lucics Alden. 



IIAMBLE CXLV: 

^hy B"onnoi' &fceii of FortSmouth. — Ailoient B'u.m.ittire j 

In 1862, John G. Brewster, then in his 83d year, fur- 
nishod the following record of the deaths of old people in 
Portsmouth. He himself pas96d away October 10, 1867, at 
the age of 89 years 9 months. 

" When the mind is active, and we look back to former 
yeara, even to our childhood and youth, and remember well 
the looks and appearance of many of the aged men of 
thosfe days, we can say in the language of the prophet of 
Dld^-",Our fathers, where are they ? And the prophets, do 
live forever?" The Scriptural answer is — " Pe'w and evil 
are the days of the yQar,-5 of thy servants hero on earth." 
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A venerable bureau was recently exbibited at a town 
fUir ia Connecticut, whiob was brougbt to tbis country at 
its early settlement, and is still prcsevved in tbe same fam- 
ily. A chair tbat bas been in one family 150 years, and 
another eorae 200 years old, *ere also exhibited. 

We have iri daily use, and as good aa new, four chairs 
made by our great grandfather, John Gains, in 1728. Hei 
built the bouse in tbe rear of the Medhanics Reading Bonnl 
in that year, and these chairs he made for bis parlor. The 
Marseilles counterpane which was inuse in the fiimily before 
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our gvanc! mother's bii'th, in 1739, we also liave in as good 
condition as it was a hundred and twenty years ago. A 
looking-glass which formed a part of the furniture wlien 
" that old house was new," beara more the marks of age, 
and has for several years reflected the countenances of the 
inmates of the Joarnal office. When our venerated ances- 
tor used to look in this glass, there were but four news- 
papers pablished in the United States. 

[Note. — The old mirror hung unharmed in the Journal office 
until Ihe Fiidiiy evening preiious to the deatti of the wriier of 
these Rambles. Then hy a singular coincidence, just as the last 
nuQiber of the last paper previous to his decease was worked ofi', 
the glass was broken by an accidental blow.— £(i,] 



RAMBLE CXLVI. 

The EJpisoopal Clmrdh 



In the hist Eimble is given the names of some of the 
Portsmouth citizens who took an active part in public 
affairs between the time of the war of the Revolution and 
that of 1812. The list might be considerably extended, — 
but we will not not now attempt it. "While thus marshal- 
ing this compuny of the past, it is not out of place to enter 
one of feiie sacred enclosures where some of them are 
resting from their labors. 

Among the early cemeteries of Portsmouth was that of 
the St. John's Churchyard. This was used as a cemetery 
some twenty years before the first interment was made in 
the bid North Burying Ground. Within the walls of this 
Churchyard i-est the remains of the principal and highest 
iu rank, in their lime, of the inhabitants of Portsmouth 
previous to the Ecvolution. Here are the remains of the 
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GovevDora, Coiinsellors, and Secretaries of the Pi'ovince of 
New Hampsliire, in the colonial days — for it Wiis then iu 
tha Church of England that all felt obHgsited to worship 
who held an office under the Crown. So tlie Ground 
around the church was the p!ace where thej' also, with 
the humblest citizeiii:', mingled in one common dust, at 
death. 

The Churdi that stood on the spot where St. John's 
ChurL'h now stands was built in 1732 and was called 
"Quosn's Chapel," About ten years since, on rebuilding 
the wall around the Burying Ground, the tombs became 
for a short time exposed. They were large, and quite full, 
some containing the remains of upwards of oue hundred 
persons. One was, however, opened with the remains of 
but one person, in the centre of the tomb, who nn douht 
Whs the proprietor. It belonged, according to the records 
of the Chtirch, to Mr. Christopher Byrnes, and no doubt 
had not been opened for one himdred and twenty years. 
There is also a tomb iu the middle of the 3'ard called the 
Governors' tomb. In this tomb were placed the remains 
of the several Governors Wentworth (except the last), with 
t'ioir families. Some sixty years ago this tomb was opened, 
disclosing the cofGos of occupants, their standing designat- 
ed by the escutcheons, coats of arms, lion, unicorn, etc. that 
were on their lids. The rusty remains of a highly polished 
sword, laid on one, reminded, with these coffin ornaments, 
of the words of the poet ; — 



The whole enclosure on the north of the church is sufli- 
ciently elevated to permit entrance to the tombs from the 
street. Here are the tombs of the Atkinsons, the Sher- 
burnes, the Jaffreys, the Peirces, the Sheafes, the Marshes, 
the Mannings, the Halls, the Gardners ; and the remains of 
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many others of latter days liere repose,- — among tliem lioa- 
ored names, whose fame needs no tomb-stone to perpetuate 
them. 

By the iiheralty of one of the deacendants of the Sheafe 
fdraiiy, (J. Fisher Sheafe, Esq. of New York,) a handsome and 
substantial iron fence was erected on the walls of this an- 
cient churchyard a few years since ; thns not only making 
more secure tha sacred depository of the dead and confer, 
ring an acceptable present to the Church, but also making 
the enclosure a city ornament. 

Could wo in injagination go back through a century, 
we might hero see many splendid arrays o^ carriages with 
footmen, servants, and njilitary display paraded around 
these tombs, to pay the last respect to the illustrious dead, 
and hear the beaijtiful service of the church, consigning 
them to their last resting place, read by the venerable 
Arthur Er.own, aa in later days it has been read by tho 
talented and symp^hijzing Burroughs : 



RAMBLE GXLVJI. 



Oldest Houi 



The oldest house now standing, built in Portsmouth, is 
the quaint brisk house on the Week's farm in Greenland. 
This is no blunder, although it may seem like one — ^for at 
the time that house was built, Greenland was a part of 
Portsmouth. "We can find no written record of the year 
of its being built, but a family tradition dates its erection 
in 1638, by the father of Leonard Weeks. Leonard was 
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born not far ffom that time, and had four sons, John born 
1668, Samuel bora 1670, Joseph born 1671, John bom 1674, 
Mary anJ Margaret. From Samuel tlie present owiivir ot 
the farm descended. The house was built on the main 
road — but the straightening of the road half a century ago, 
throws it on a circular lane several rods on the side. The 
speckled appearance of the house ia made by having black 
headers scattered among the bricks a!i over the front. The 
bricks were burfit in front of the house. The walls of 
the house are eighteen inches thick. It is of two stories: 
the lower story is 8 1-2 feet, the second 8 feet. Tiie win- 
dows were originally of small diamond glass set in lead. 
Some of them have beeu in the house within the last Cfty 
years. The timbers used throughout the house and for 
tbs roof are all of hard wood- The beams in the cellar are 
squared 12 by 14 inches. Thp sleepers are of red oiik, 
abont 10 inches in diameter, with the bark on. There are 
planks on the inside of tije lyalls, and the plastering is on 
reft wood nailed to the plank; There are marks of the 
house being injured by an earthquake, probably in 1755. 
If tradition is correct, this is the oldest bouse in New Eng- 
iand, being 228 years old. 

In the old records we find that " On the 8th of Oct. 1663, 
at a meeting of the Selectmen (of Portsmouth,) at Green- 
land to lay out the hiwayes a hiwaye laid out from Winecote 
river falls east or thare aboutes to Samuel Haines is house 
and from thence the hieway is to rune to Hamtoa hiwaye 
where it now lies by Ffrances Drake feild which is now 
inclosed, these hiwaye is to be tow rod in bredth. 

"There is also a hiwaye lade out over against Leonard 
Weikes house and ia to goo through his land soue and by 
west or thare abouts until it comes to the common land." 

The same year a contract was made for making a foot 
and horse path through Great Swamp. 

Itis probable that the early connection with Strawberry 
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Bank was by the river. The liouse was evidently built as 
a Bort of garrison, with a view of safety from being burnt 
by the Indians. 

Feb. 4, 1C60, wo iirid "Leonard Weikes'" account for 
town services allowed- lu 1662, lie was a Selectman of 
Portsmouth. 



EAMELE CXLVIII. 

The lieMl Elm on Soti*1i Ttoad. 

GitEEN and fresh as early childhood is the general aspect 
of Auburn-Street Cemetery. No wilted shrubbery, no de- 
caying tree, is to be met with in its extensive avenues. It 
seems more like a place of life than a residence for the 
dead. But such is not the. aspect of the whole vicinity 
outside of its wails. Opposite its north-west corner on the 
north side of tlie road, stsinds as a " Memento Mori, " a huge 
skeleton, sixty to seventy feet in height, with sinuous feet 
stretching far beneath the soil, and froin a body of maater- 
dom size, extend five long weather beaten arms far into the 
air, seeming to say to all visitors to the spot, 

■■ I STR Old MortBlllr— 
Aalno»-am aojnnmustho: 

That old elm, on which the lightnings have so often 
played, that it has been without a leaf for many years, 
should not pass away, as it now appears to be gradually, 
without a alight sketch of its eirly history. Aa trees 
do not travel, they have not much to tell— but are content 
with easting a cooling shade upon those who may como un- 
der their branches. Do you seethe pecaliar form of that 
old trunk? it lias the size of twenty, feet in circumforcnco 
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up to twice your height from the ground, and then divides 
off into five branches of nearly equal size — each branch six 
feet, in diameter, as large as almost any of our forest trees. 
Now when that tree sprang up, about 135 years ago, it was 
as regular in form ae the beautiful elms generally are. So 
it grow for a fow yenra. We will look at it in 1732, per- 
haps on the very ihiy on which Washington was born, but 
for this we cannot vouoli. 

This was then (he niain road to the Plains and Rye, and 
was the principal thoroughfare. Here comes along a man 
on horseback with his bag of meal from Pickering's mills. 
The horse is soon to go up a little elevation in the road, 
and needs something to quicken his pace. So the ridei- 
approaches this young elm and breaks off, for a switch, the 
top of the thrifty tree. It is done with a twist, leaving the 
broken end fibrous. Thus the main body of the .tree was 
stopped in its progress, and the five branches, which other- 
wise would not have appeared, shot forth at this place. 

'This old elm has never parted with its five venerable 
children, but continues still to hear them up, although they 
are all alike dead, well representing a decayed family 
standing solely upon its high pedigree. One main branch 
has become disintegrated from the main body — but seems 
not ready to depart, for above it interlocks its arms with its 
old associates^and thus is left, perhaps for years, to be in 
a state of suspense ; if not fearful to itself, it is to the passer 
by. Ent the branches are not held up in vain, every one of 
them points towards the cemetery — some inclining earth- 
ward and others towards the. sky. This Old Mortality 
thus appears in its huge vegetable skeleton to preach its 
sermon on the transitory nature of earth, exhibiting in its 
own image the changes which may be made through life, in 
animal and moral as well as vegetable formation, by influ- 
ences in youth which are hardly thought of by those who 
are the agents that use them. Was there ever a more 
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impressive illustration of the adage — "Just as the twig is 
bent, the tree is inclined." 

Within eight of this trea have some of the moat exciting 
local scenes transpired. Here was the training field before 
the Plains were laid out for the purpose. A few rods west 
of this old tree was bnried in the road the body of Eiiphaz 
Dow, who in 1755 was hung on a gallows in that neighbor- 
hood for the murder of Peter Clough. And thirteen years 
after, a few rods from it was hung Ruth Blaj', also for 
murder. Ey the side of this tree Gov. Burnet passed in 
1729, and Gov. Belcher many times in years after, when 
" BoetoD* waa so distant from Portsmouth, and the roads so 
bad, that he could only make one annual visit." This tree 
Gov. Wentwortli made his turning point when he came 
from his Little Harbor seat iato town, and when its shade 
was larger, John Hancock, George Washington and a host 
of eminent men passed near if not beneath its shadow. 
And in later years, as the cemetery gates are opened to re- 
ceive some new comer, the huge skeleton stands out to the 
mournful procession in its full proportions, like the 
apocaiyptic angel, who proclaims that time shall be no 
longer. 

[Note.— Shortly after this Ramble was written, in 1862, by 
the hand that, after the labors of a busy lifetime, is now at rest 
in the cemetery just across the way, the old eim was felled 
by the woodman's ax. But the Ramble remains, and we give 
it an appropriate place at the close of this book. — Ed] 
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Fifty ~Srea.rs in a 



This day* closee a ^altcontiiry eince ths senior proprietor 
entered this ofSee as an apprentice to the art and mystery cf 
Priating. That memorable day waa the 16th Feb. 1818. 
The paper was then called the "PotiTSMOtjTK Oracle" and 
was published by Charles Turell. In 1821, it was purchas- 
ed by Nathaniel A. Haven, jr. who changed the name to 
" This Poetsmgwth Journal of Literatorb and Politics." 
The plain style of heading adopted by liim has never been 
changed. The paper then had four columns to the page, and 
contained abowthalfas much reading as now. After Mr, H. 
had conducted the paper four years in a manner which gave 
jt a high standing in the eommnnity, in July, 1625, the Jour- 
nal establishmeat waa purchased by the present senior 
proprietor in coanection with T.H. Miller. It was then 
removed into the room now occupied as the office, and for 
four years Col. C. W. Cutter was assistant editor. In 1833, 
the present senior proprietor purchased the establishment 
and took the sole naanagement of the paper. There has 
been no change since, except the admission of his son to 
joint-partnership io 1853. 

The Oracle was published in a chamber in Market street 
on the site of C. H, Mondum & Co.'a store. As it was 
removed to Ladd street in 1825, the senior, who removed 
with it, has really been in the same oiEoe fifty years — never 
having worked a week in any other ofBce. 

o NoTH.~-Iu his publlOBtlon of Hie number of the Foi Wmoiith Joanial dated Feb. IS, 
IS63, lbs Itunblsr elves Ibis reoora oF s busy tlfetlmo. It is coplod Joai as wrilleu. and, 
white iDore pirticulirly prepared Tor his newspaper, ia Eucb s chriiDlcle of indivldusl ana 
' ganare,! changes and Dliarai;lerlsties, Ibal ib romiB one or the most Interesting features of 
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Hifi relaxations from butiiness in that long term Lave 
been few and short — never having been absent at the pub- 
lication of two successive papers in the whole time, ex- 
cepting five weeks iii 1830, from sickness. Only on one day 
besides, does he recollect being absent from his office from 
indisposition, in the whole fifty years. Twice to Bangor, 
thrice to the White Mountains, twice to New Yorb, once 
to PhiiadelpluH, and once to Civnada, comprise the whole 
circuit of his distant excursions. He has attended four 
sessions of the State Legislature and tlie State Constitu- 
tiona! Convention— but not to the neglect of the paper, 
spending some time in the office each week. 

When he entered the office in 1818, he well recoUects 
the load of wood it was his lot to carrj' over two flights of 
stairs, and liow grateful was the privilege of then resting 
at an old pied brevier case, on which he took his first lesson 
in type-setting. It was some relief, after setting a column 
of pij.to have a regular paragraph to pnt in tj'pe. The 
first line for which he explored the case was this: " The 
passions, after having been tyrants, "become slaves in their 
twn." 

Another early paragraph has never been forgotten : ''The 
follies of youtli are drafts on old age, payable forty years 
after date with interest." It is as fresh to him now as 
though pnt in type yesterday, and certainly has never pro- 
duced any injury in leading to a total abstinence from 
alcohol and tobacco. 

The first manuscript he put in type was an article from 
the pen of Hev. Dr. Burroughs, tlien a young man of 
thirty. His ciiirography has not changed in the half-cen- 
tury. It was on the Lancasterian system of education, 
just being introduced. The Dr. finished the corrections of 
Jiis proof at midnight on Friday, and then the printing of 
the paper for the morning issue was begun. This late hour 
was the custom of the office in those diiys. The whole of 
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Friday night was usually spent in the office, as our fellow 
apprentices, John T. Gibbs, John R. Reding and George 
Wadleigli, will recollect. 

As he has resided in the same locality the whole fifty 
years, (only removing " over the way" when he comraencetl 
housekeeping forty years ago) — the distance from hia resi- 
dence to the office, 2300 feet, has been walked at least four 
times every clay on an average. Thus has he passed ovef 
27,150 miles iu one beaten track, compassing more than » 
circuit round the world, — and that too without the noto. 
riety a short and hurriod walk to Cliicago* might give. 

Has not this sameness been tiresome? may be asked. 
O no, it has had its variely in scenery — it has its variety 
also, in the change of fellow travellers. 

The changes of the seasons present in the hundred and 
twenty trees daily passed, the bud, tlie blossom, the full 
foliage, the autumnal tinges, and tbe strong and muscular 
bare limbs of the winter months. They are all company 
to him in their associations. He has seen, in fifty years, 
other trees in the same spots where the largest and loftiest 
elms, of eight or ten feet in circumference, now stand. 
That at the opening of Pearl street, he saw Ricker Hill 
put down when a twig. The spot where stands the lO-ft. 
e!m in front of Geo. W. Haven's, was occupied less than fifty 
years ago by a largo horsechestnut, which had taken the 
place of a lolty Lomhardy poplar. And that 8-ft. elm in fi-ont 
of the Academy has its historical remembrance. TheCom- 
miasioner of the Sandwich Islands now at Washington will 
recollect the day when his father applied to him the ferrule 
for aspiring so high as to break off the tree twelve feet from 
the ground, where the large branches now spread from the 
main trunk. T. Starr King was witness on the occasion, 
Tliere have bsen trees on the way set out by lady hands, 
which are held sacred by their departure. One might have 
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been seen a few years since, which had no claim to beauty 
01' vigor, but was for years in a dying state, and like a tomb- 
stone told only of affection for the departed. 

Even from the pavements over which he walks, some as- 
sociations arise. Passing fifty years ago over a long grav- 
elly walk lined by a row of posts od one aide, and the xeA 
fence of the Adams garden oo the other, he did not reach 
any pavements until arriving at Mrs. Buckrainister's prem- 
ises. Thence the flat stones were kid to Market street. 
Now the brick walk extends the whole distance, and far 
west. As we pass the old grartite at the street crossings, 
the raysterioKs seano in the rocks bring up thoughts of 
primeval times— ^he square ao3 the octagon stone passes 
bring up the mechanical corftest of years gone by — and 
when these stones on a frosty raorning display the rich 
traces of the frost, who eamsot find ' sermons in stones ? ' 

Of the male heails of families resident on Islington and 
Congress streets fifty j'ears ago, there now survive only 
John P. Lord, Samuel Lord, James F. Shores and Henry 
Goddard. 

All the old occupants of the bouses on these streets fifty 
years ago have passed aWay, and their places have been 
supplied by another generation, just then entering upon 
manhood. He can now look iipon these as men of three 
score and ten, — but somehow they do not look as old men 
did to liim fifty years ago. Among the old residents he 
might name Messrs. Akermans, Ham, Jackson, Fitzgerald, 
Hallibarton, Barnes, Story, Fernald, H. S. Langdon, Hill, 
Folsom, Haven. Storer, Abbott,, Sheafe, Parrott, J. Melch- 
er, Treadwell, Uean, Cutter, Rogers, Bell, Dearborn, Lake- 
man, Brewster, Gerrish, Goddard, Rice, Webster, Clark, 
John Langdon 2d, N. Melcher, Sowersby, Call, Kobk 
Bishop, Bartlett, Mcintosh, Isaac "Waldron, "Wildes and 
others. Only step for an hour into the shop of <7obn Gaines, 
the watchmaker, wliere politics were always on the tapis, 
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and you would meet the leadiug politicians of the day dis- 
cussiug the affairs of the uatioii. They are now all gone. 
In the shop next east of John Gains's might be, seen John 
Somerby, apparently not five years older now than then, 
induatriouBly engaged in upholstery. Next comes the old 
Beil Tavern, where 'Squire Brown and Samuel Eea reap- 
pear, with Jacob Pritchard the barber, whose shop was in 
that tavern. Daniel Lowd is sitting on the cellar case- 
ment in front, leaning on his staff— and Supply Ham in the 
little shop behind his window of watches, as regular as a 
chronometer, and aa reliable. Then George Ham might be 
seen in the old Billings house, with a magnifier held by his 
eyelids, and his sons Nathaniel and Daniel aiding hira in 
regulating time. Then the old Walker bouse, where Robert 
Metlin the baker lived, who probably knew nothing of sal- 
eratus, for he died in 1787 at the age of 115 years. Then 
came the mansion where " Sally Allen " kept her miliincry 
store — and next the " fortunate " lottery office of G. W. 
Tuckerman, which afterwards became Pednzzi'a confec- 
tionery. There, too, is the ancient Court House on Mar- 
ket-Square, and the venerable North Church behind it. 
There are now in Portsmouth eight handsome Churches, 
and four Chapels, none of which, (except tbeEpiacopal and 
tiaiversaiist Churches) were built in 1818. The two latter 
were built in 1808. One other large brick church on 
Pleasant street was built about forty years ago, and has 
been made into a dwelling house. S'ifty years ago the 
Unitarian Society occupied the Old South Church — the 
Congregational Society the Old North, in neither of which 
the parishioners had confidence that the cold blasts of 
winter could be overcome by the heat of stoves — and 
BO only those who could endure with philosophic firm- 
ness the cold house for three hours on the Sabbath, were 
punctual in their attendance. The ladies were generally 
provided with foot-stoves and moccasins— gentlemen wore 
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gaiocbes — India robber ahoes had not then been (discovered, 
The Methodist Society then ocoupiod the building in the 
avenue on Vaughan street, now used as a stable. The Free- 
Avill Eaptista occnpied what is now called the Temple. The 
^erms of what after became the Middle-street Baptist 
Church, were gathered in the chnrch of the Independents 
on Court street, on the site of the present Unitarian Cliapel. 
The Sandemanian Society worshipped in the chamber of 
the brick school hoase on State street. The Society is now 
extinct. These were all the religions societies in Ports- 
mouth fifty years ago. The Brick School house readily 
designated a locality, for all the other school houses were 
old wooden buildings, better fit for pigs than for children. 
Now we have seven brick school houses— one of which 
cost more than all the school houses in Portamontli fifty 
years ago. Not one of the public school houses of 1818, 
except that on State street, now remain. 

The only organ then, was that in St. John's Church. 
There were no Sunday Schools, no Temperance meetings, 
no Lyceum lectures. There was no Hearse in Fortsinouth. 
The bier might be seen in the entries of the churches, and 
the friends or neighbors of the deceased bore them to their 
graves. There were no carriages used for funerals then — 
nor was there an Auburn street or Harmony-Grove CecQ' 
etery. 

Fifty years ago the present lower room of the Athe- 
neumwas an insurance oiSce, and the chamber over it was 
St. John's Masonic Hall. The Atheneum was just incor- 
porated, and its five hundred volumes were on shelves in 
the room over John H. Bailey's store on Congress street. 
There were then no bridges to connect Portsmouth with 
Maine, or with Newcastle, or with Eye over Sagamore 
creel:, Lafayette road was not then opened, and Rye 
Beach was Jess thought of as a place of resort than New- 
i-igton — Piscataqua Bridge being then the great place of 
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attractioii to parties of pleasure. The Assembly House 
at what is now Raitt's Court, was then the only place in 
towH for public exhibitions and balls. 

Fifty years ago, an old dilapidated building on the pres- 
ent site of the Court House, was the "Work House," as it 
was called. In it was " Union Hall," where the Selectmen 
held their meetings, and enjoyed an annual supper. That 
noble brick edifice which now stands on the City Farm 
well supplies its place. The Stone Jail has been built in 
that time, and within fifty years the iron staples have been 
tiiken from the top of the corner of the fence in front of 
the jai!, to which we have seen the hands of many a culprit 
fastened, while his bare back received the cat-o- nine-tails, 
every blow leaving a ridge, while the cries for mercy rent 
the air. It is but a few years more than half a century 
that these scenes were witnessed at the close of almost 
every term of the County Courts. And we have seen also 
the branding process, when the horse thief was pinioned 
down on the broad stone at the west door of the jail, and 
with a covk filled with needles, India ink was pricked in 
over his forehead and down his nose, to form the letter T. 
The erection of our State Pi'ison happily terminated these 
legal barbarities. 

There was no imposing factory building in Portsmouth 
fifty years ago. The spinning wheel was then as much more 
common thanthepiano, as the piano now exceeds in number 
tire spinning wheels. Mrs. Tucker's loom in Tanner street 
Tised to do the weaving for many families. . There was a 
windmill for grinding bark on the spot where the car houso 
of the Concord railroad stands — and on the spot where the 
Concord station bouse now is, stood that long black build- 
ing, the Old Distillery, On the highest point between 
Russell and Green streets stood Bowles's windmill for 
grinding grain. 

But enough of local for our present purpose. To look 
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at Portsmouth now and compare it with what it was fifty 
3'eara ago, no one will deny that it has made steady prog- 
ress in many important particulars — such as we may well 
be proud of. 

The changes in the outer world have been as great as in 
any half-century since the flood. The printer's eye is 
naturally cast first on the progress of that art which is the 
preservation of ail arts. In 1818, he put in type a para- 
graph which announced a new discovery in paper making. 
In March of that year, Messrs. Gilpin, on the Brandywine, 
gave notice of a discovery whereby paper can be made fay 
machinery, in a continuous sheet of any length. Until then 
every sheet of paper was made singly by hand, and when 
used for paper hangings, sheets were pasted together to 
make the roli. This discovery saved more than half the 
expense of labor in paper manufacture. 

Fifty years ago the moat rapid Printing Presses in this 
country could not print more than 300 impressions pel- 
hour. The London Literary Gazette, in March 1818, an- 
nounced that a wonderful invention had just been made in 
England, whereby oHe thousand sheets of that paper could 
beprinted in an hour. It says that it is an improvemeot 
on the steam press of the London Times, which had been 
in operation about three years. Now, 30,000 impressions 
are made per hour by the Soe presses, and only last month 
it was announced that a new press in Paris is sending out 
600 impressions per minute I Although this statement 
needs confirmation, yet the known facts show that the pro- 
gress of Printing in the last fifty years has been greater 
than from the time of its discovery in 1429 to 1818, 

Fifty years ago he thinks there was not a City in any 
New England state, excepting Connecticut. The town 
of Boston contained about fifty thousand inhabitants. 
The cities of Lowell, Lawrence, Nashua and Manchester 
had not even received a name, — and the flowing waters 
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of the Cooheco and Salmonfalla were only naed for grist 
and saw mills. Boston then had but one daily paper, the 
Boston Daily Advertiser, three or four years old. It waa 
about halt' the present size of the Journal, The Boston 
Chronicle ^ Patriot was published on Mondays and Thurs- 
days, the Seio England Falladium on Tuesdays and Fridays, 
and the Columbian Centind on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
These were all the regnlar commercial newspapers of 
Boston fifty years ago. The Daily Advertiser, now the 
first newspaper in New England, ia the only survivor. 

There aro but few papers on our exchange list which 
have remained for fifty years. The Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser, the Salem Gazette, the Salem Register, theNewbury- 
port Herald, the Keene Sentinel, the Concord Patriot, and 
the Amherst Cabinet, were in 1818 and aro now on ouv 
exchange list. 

Fifty years ago the art of Lithography was undiscovered. 
He Well recollects the admiration excited by the first spec- 
imens of the new discovery. Daguerre had not then 
dreamed of enlisting the services of the sun to prodiico 
truer pictures than the fifty preceding centuries had ever 
known. 

In 1818, the application of steam to propelling river 
boats was but just commenced. Fulton made his first ex- 
pedition in 1807, and died in 1815. In 1818 there were oH 
the Mississippi but 23 steamboats, Where there now are 
over 1600. In 1818 the first outside boat commenced 
running between New York and New Orleans. In 1§19 a 
company in Georgia btiilta steamor, called the Savannah, 
and sent her to Europe. This was the first time the ocean 
had been crossed by steam power. But nearly twenty 
years elapsed before any regular line of steamers was es- 
tablisLod. In that time the foreign news was received 
with no regularity. Thirty and forty days from Europe 
was not unusual, and sometimes we were favored with the 
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latest dates by arrivals at Portsmouth.. Bat the regulur 
ten-days trips of the ateamevs are now put in the (distance 
by another discovery of the day, the Telegraph, which will 
make a circuit round the world in less than the " forty 
minutes" of Shakapeare's fanciful imagination. 

Fifty years ago our golden fields in California, then be- 
longing to Mexico, were unexplored— and the present fuel 
of our whole country laid in its undisturbed beds in Penn- 
sylvania — the "great unknown," — as was the author of 
Waverly, then at Work on that array of novels which long 
after were" acknowledged the productions of Sir Walter 
Scott. 

In 1818, Napoleon Bonaparte who had been a terror in 
Europe, and was still the lion of the day, was yet alive, held 
in St. Helena. His brother Joseph was in Philadelphiy, 
Louis in Rome, and Jerome in Austria; their mother was 
!i!so alive in Italy. Lafayette and his son were also then in 
Prance, and six years after came to America. All have 
since departed and passed into history. 

Turnpikes were the only internal improvements made 
previous to 1818. There had been but two inconsideralile 
canals constructed in the whole country previous to that 
time — the Middlesex canal, connecting the Merrimac river 
with Boston, 2T miles; and the Santee and Charleston 
canal of 22 miles- The Charapkin canal was constructed 
in 1824, the great Erie canal of 365 miles in 1826, the Ohio 
cana.1 of 300 miles in 1832, and twelve other large canals 
Were constructed in the country up to 1832 — when Rail- 
road facilities took the place of many of them, and stopped 
this mode of internavigation, The project of connecting 
lake Winnipisseogee with the tide water of the Piscataqua 
was also abiindoned when the steam horse promised to do 
the labor better and more speedily. These improvements 
have all been brought forth in the country while the writer 
has been quietly noting their progress from his "loophole 
of retreat." 
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When ho entered this office, but ono President of tlie 
XJnited States had deceased. The progress of the Eepuh- 
lic was then looked upon and still aided by the counsels of 
John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, and Jiimes Madison. Mon- 
roe was then the favorite President, -whom no party op- 
posed. In various positions were then scattered through 
the land the " coining men." John Quincy Adams, Andrew 
Jackson, Martin Van Euren, William H. Harrison, John 
Tyler, James K. Polk, Zachary Taylor, Millard Fillmore, 
Franklin Pierce, James Buchanan, Abraham Lincoln and 
Andrew Johnson have all since that day been elevated to 
the Presidency, and twelve of the sixteen have also de- 
parted this life in the period he has been chronicler of 
pnblic events. 

In the fifty years, tlie population of our country has ex- 
tended from 9 to 36 millions. Tho 1,500,000 slaves of 1818 
had increased to 4,000,000 and then, a joyful eveat not 
anticipated in our day, were all made freemen. 

In 1818, there were only twenty States in the Uaion. 
Since then Illinois, Alabama, Maine, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Michigan, Florida, Iowa, Texas, Wisconsin, California, Kac? 
sas, Minnesota, Nevada, Nebraska, Oregon, and West 
Virginia, have been admitted; and the territories of 
Arizona, Dakota, Idaho, Montana, Kew Mexico, Utah, 
Washington and Wyoming will soon be presenting their 
claims to become States. But not again will the claim be 
made as heretofore, that no free State shall be admitted 
without a slave Sfate being received as an offset. He well 
recollects that Maine could not be received to the sister- 
hood, without Missouri as an offset. And so the admission 
battle has raged for half a century. 

He might go into the public history of times past, and 
bring up matters relating to tho twelve Presidential elec- 
tions which have been the subject of newspaper record, — 
speak of the party spirit which in 1824 brought forward 
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